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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


WrrmN the Limits of this hook^ ] hpve iitteiiipted portndta of 
cirrtssii diatinguishcd and thdr immediate prede¬ 

cessors. 1 would! merely s^dd tliat the vaiying length of my 
chapters on each State no relation to ita size or importaoce. 
It merely means that, in some cases, more matcjial haa been. 
2 %'ailflble than in othera ■ and I am confined by apace to a few of 
the greater Prineqa. 

I hare tried, aa far as may be, to keep dear of politics and 
conttt>vcrsia] themes; but — as I have written elsewhere — ‘ iu 
India politics have become an epidemic; though, after all^ the 
problems of Indiana relation with England oiit-soar mere politics^ 
It may decide the future of Europe and Asia. There are fine 
minds at work on both sides^ but there are too many tongues.* 

In my first and last chapters these things must^ of necessity, 
play a leading part ; and also in my study of a Prince, who has 
dev'oted^ to them all hia mental gifts and magnificent energy—the 
Maharaja of Bikanir. 

t gratefully acknowledge the help I have received from the 
India Office Ubnuy, from Sir Stuart Fmser, K.C.SJ., Sir Henry 
LawrencCp Mbs E. L. Tottenham, Mr. C. A. Kiucud, 

CV.O.p md Colone! Graham Seton Hutchbon, M.C.p 

for allowing me to ipiote from his Monarchical Federation plan 
for all India. My thanks are due also to the Asiatk for 

leave to use part of an article ou the Indian Princes and the War. 

I Wish to add that I have mo * axe to grind Xhb hook ban 
been written at the request of my American publbhem, and my 
sole concern has been to present a living portrayal of Royal India 
to the best of my ability. 
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ADDITION.4L NOTE TO FINAL CHAPTER 


The recent importBiat interlude g£ tbe delinfce offer to hidm, froin llii 
Ainjeaty'^ Govcnu&eiil^ media tp call foir a brief alluHion^ wn.cc it dearly 
Kt for^ the rT4uJine«s of ihat Govemroerit to tecoipiise Bod accept^ 
itiimediBtcJy after the War, a working mtifibitntion framed by lndLaii 4 
theniKJycd j in e^etp the ertatiod of rni Indian Oaiod thAt would become 
A Di^inion^ to be HaMciated iLn eornplcte equality, with ull qtfier 
Domjiuatu, iq allegi&nce to Lhc- Crown i an otler aa p^erterpufi as it was 
j^enuine. To quote Thf Tinjct : ' Tbe aignif cancc of the plan hea in the 
attempt to reaiue freedetu thrdiij^b unily and unity throu^ conient * t 
a proffered plan that had nt l«Bt the ment of making dcitr to the world 
Bt lisrge ibc patent Btumhlmg-blcHiics to any practice] form of Acttlemcnt 
that must rcsl nn that fair-sounding baala. 

to sentiment all parbea hailed the prt*pect of Dominion Statua ; but 
tuadiHsion of actuoJitiea levelled lu itaual ft wide ^veigence of viewa 
mnnng the vanou* Lrcagues involvied. It ia too often forgotten that, for 
Indp, any funtt of demoerGU:)''—in the true sense of the word—auto- 
matiralJy involvea Hindu divination. The nde of demes la majority 
mlc ; and 6S per cept of India's population ts Himiu. But the obatinstt^ 
fact retnainfi that Modema will not be ruled by Hindus or Sikhs ; Siklw 
wUl not be ruled m Faklatan by Moalcmi i Hindus wtI] not be ruled by 
Mosleffla the Ptimrea wiU not be overruled by politiriiins of Britifin 
India. " 1: et arij offer to gel Briiain out of India must contemplate iheae 
No wtmdcr the general public often feela bewildered as to 
what the much speaking ' is oil about. 

To lake the Princes—with whom this bonk ±a luatniy tnneemed—- 
their Chamber at once passed a rciolutian dedaring that they would in 
no way oppoK Indiana attainment of Dominaon Status, including a 
common aLtegmoiie to th£ Crown- Yet they could nut ^ o-ther than 
concerned at the pmspect of reduced represenratum for thcmsels'cs 
and the pouihility of a telf-govcmLng British India beicig established 
without their accession do ri t o developmeni that might endtmeer their 
whole political future. 

Result I after wrecks of intenrunable talk—l^t may or may not have 
cliTcb^ the issue- — the sitUritioa tcmjims pmcticany unchiaiged. Tmei^ 
Ifidlit'a lighdng spirit boa been intensified ; but nothing haa ocermred 
td modify all that has been WTitten and proposed in the lost chapter. 

ITie palm Bfill reals with the Princes for lanity of ciudook and recogni- 
oon of realities too often obscured by politicaE phmseoluiry and the need 
to make out a case for the prevailing point of view, 

I cannot do better than refer the fcader to the sane weirds spoteD 
by the Mohpaia of Slkanir on p. 173 and in other psrta of that chapter ] 
to the pmctical coodusioos of that notable Modem Ruler, the Nawab of 
BhopSi (p. 377) ; imd^ not least, to the dictum of India's gnci and wi» 
rtTormer Prince^ Sir Shaho Chhatrapati of Kolhapm ; ' The gift of 
dernocijtic itmTunnient may be made or withheld hry Fadiament; but 00 
such gift will cause the gtowth of democracy in India. Educate, educate. 

- - , Only by means of locial prognai can pblidcsj progms heenme a 
natural growth from w^iihm/ 

Rut education takes time; and polrddans are spt to be Iti a hurry, 
often to the dcEriiueof of iheir country and their caiise. 

April IU43 
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ROYAL INDIA : 

WHAT IT HAS BEEN AND WHA'I' IT IS 


Ahnyi^ in of Indio, nnn mytl fcmcmbtfr the (cr£4t vxricty^ 

nf hiitniiD chAimtetiitifl and uaturai EundifiPtu rhaif it tumftriUei,- 
l^niK 'fl-ho know * * ^ can daim with aiauxanci? that there cxiita 
between crltiiin acctiiinB of the tndidn pcop]f and th^J Rntiah a «ciik 
of mmmon aen’ice, cxrmnHHi ideala end kts^tio. ... Of the f^rtticea 
it may b« eaid tbH they bdonfl; tp the Bdtijb ^ fainiEy 'p and fe=l 
pertotmJ lo the Soveixiifn ea warm aa that of lily BrilanL-^Slft 

GidticB Scirctnu. 

In India it ia the mtatigible that Eripa a thnui^bti and cantmli 

hii ictiotu t and imicti we look at India thrnufh Eaairm aa well u 
Weateni eye*, we ahall look al her W4riiint.—^tAjdfNO^NVR^ J. F* C. 
Fuluo, C J., CB,E.p D.S, 0 , 

I 

TliE chief luHng Prince* of Indin—thdr name* and fame and 
devotion to the Briti.sh Cro^Tt^are familiar, more or less* in 
aLmoat evciy country of the world. In Bngknd and India the 
greateat mnong them are known individually, if only by repute nr 
through the Press. Men of high standing and personal cspcricnce 
frankly regard them as * one of the moat astonishing facts In thdr 
own cotitiiicnt nr any other ": a udiejuc aurv'ival from bygone days. 
Nowhere else could one find^ ip this tiventicth century* so nttracdve 
a hicnd of ancient and modern : ruJera enjoying all the privdt^c, 
power and prestige of autoerata, yet freed, trough their allegiance 
to the Britkh Crown, fmm all risk of serious trouble within or 
without thdr domains. 

Far over two thoiisand yeans India's kingly ideal baa proved it* 
survival value l proved also that the moderaic-si^ed kmgdom is 
better suited to Indian tradition and temperament than the larger, 
unwieldy Provinces of much-adminlatcred British India. 

The iitatcs themselves, under enlightened Maharajas, are no 
mere anachmnifimSi as they are often styled by the politically- 
minded of both races. Changing in form, but not in funda- 
mtntaU, they liave shown ^ and arc ahowingp a power of adaptadan 
that qualihea them to survive. The best of their rulers have 
reached a high standard of duty and responsibility. IVlany of 
them have adopted Woatem dress, yet they remain, as a whole, 
picturesque personal]ties; ihcif outlook still feudal in the finer 
sense of the word; farntd for their fabulous jewds, their hospitality 
on the grand scale and, not least, for their devotion to the CrowTi 
of England. 

Princes Ave caU them^ since they owe allegiance to the King- 
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Emperor, but tlic Gne-soiiiiciing title ' Maharaja * meaita Great 
King, many uf them are indeed « teaser Prineea being entitled 
Raja nr Na^Tib. AU told, they number some six hundred princi¬ 
palities ; tanging in size from Hyderabad—almost as large as 
France—to feudal oreM little bigger than a private estate; ranging 
obn in mentality and outlook frum the mediaeval baron to the 
modem Prince, who aes himiielf as the father of hb people. Of 
Buch are the beat known Rulers; Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, 
Barmla, Gwalior and the Rajput Boldier-stat^man, Eikaiiir. 
England doea not forget how the forebears of these Princes stood 
by their Quccn-Empre^ in the critical days of the Mutiny i even 
as they dung all their re&ources into the two later world conflicts 
between * the spirit of force and the forces of tlic spirit \ 

In view of all that th^ are^ond of the important part they 
may ploy in creating the India of to-morrow—it seems worth 
trying to present a Hving picture of the$q hom rulers, through the 
varied record of their history and lineage and the tnfluenceB that 
have moulded their destinies. Though uf late years a good many 
books have been written on the subject of the greater Princes ^ moat 
of them have been political; and feiv, if any, have the personsl 
touch of Sir Walter Lawrence in hb delightful book, Thf fndm IFe 
SfTved^ or of Misa Tottenham in her Htg/messes of Httulostim. 

Even the British m India, with notable exceptions, have Lttle 
more than a surface knowledge of the States. In social and 
military djdea they are mainly connected with tourists and 
ttmtdihas^ big game shooting and unlimited hospitalit)' i though, 
in these days, they have become more widely known for what they 
arc—titivated and travtUed men, often kt™ sportarnen, who 
fratemiae with their guests, like any English host, and even dine at 
the same tabic. Lncreosingly they tend to discard rigid coatc rules 
that hamper soda] life and progfeasiv^e ambition^ 

So varied are they, in type, outLsok and personality, that the 
vice of gcncralkmg b more than ever Uable to give false impr«- 
sioni of a loyal and gallant body of miFn. 

Outside India, even among educated readers, Eantastic and 
piquant stories are more easily swallowed than imromantlc facts, 
i'he mere phrase " Eastem potentate ' suggests a background of 
Arabian nights, dandng girb* jeweb and w^eolth. The jeweb and 
wealth are true enough of some; but they do not imply that any 
Maharaja sits down lo breakfast cm^cred with diamonds and mbles^ 
or Spends his suhattuicc on riotouB living. 

The Princes thEmse]ves» and their whole position in the 
country, are very imperfectly understood. How many people 
realise ihai Indian India is not, and never has been, Britiish tfuri- 
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tory ; that thousands of bankcfs^ mi^rthants and Enandei^ in 
Bombay and Calcutta are subjetris of Indian States; that die 
ubiquitoua moneylender is usually a Marwari from Jaipur' that 
one-third of Lidia and a quarter of her peoples belong to Rulers, 
who are allies by treaty ivith the Britifih CrdwtL 

For a dear view of their position^ they need to be seen in 
historical perspective s and India's perapeedve—hJatory merging 
into legend—covera do^ on three thousand years. 

Hindu India can look back tn a Northern Buddhtet Empire 
mote than three hnndred years before Christy to a Golden Age that 
douriahed for a hundred and fifty years ; offset by two centuries of 
unrecorded darkness. FoUow^td the long-drawn tragedy of in¬ 
vasion on invasion ; the crash of empires ; eight hundred years of 
iknarthy* sharpened by fierce religious feuds and fanaddsmst nut 
wholly rcsolv^ even to-day. 

The tidal wave of Aryans from the uplands of Central Asia 
proved all to the good for Indians future development- A fair 
racci fine and warlike as their Rajput di^endanls^ they conquered 
more than half of nordiem India^ thnistmg the DravidUns hack 
and back into the south. Left in peace for a little matter of a 
thouBiind y^JSp tlicy evolved a religion, err rather a priestly social 
system, based on caste—^in eHcctp Hinduism ; a system by whkh 
the whole ftub-condnent is dominated to the pfesent day- 

They gave India the brilliant m of Rajput dominion: a 
number of small kingdonna ruled by Chiefs of a great militaiy caste, 
kept singularly pure by the strictest rides os to marriage and status ; 
their men kept virile and couniLgeoiis by the exerdse of sport in 
every form, not least the kingly sport of war^ as it was waged Ln a 
more barbarous yet a more chivalrous age. ^ A triumph of human 
breeding', CcKint Keyserling baa called them; and Hindu India 
did well in evolving these Rajputs—Sons of Kings—who were to 
prove its mainstay against a more formidable invasion than any yet. 

For iiow% in the eighth century, there came crusading out of 
Asb the world's great fighting races—Aiaba and Turks, Tartars 
and Afghans; red-hot fanadcs, vowed to day aU Infidels who could 
nm be persuaded or coerced into accepting the noa-idoJatmua 
creed of Ctwl and lus Prophet. 

In this violent fashJan began the fhousand-year feud between 
Hindu and Moslem— a fierce and fundamental antagonism, hardly 
to be realised by those who arc not familiar with tlie aU-pcrvading 
religious atmosphere of India. 

To give Wcalem minds a partial idea of the age-long chsh 
bctiveen the two creeds that dominate India, one may roughly 
compare Hindu with Roman Catholic forms of wonhip—elaborate 
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ritual, images af gods, and sanctified priesthood; while the 
Moslem, like the Piotestant, womhjpa God direct and scea all men 
aa equd in His sight, at prayer-rime and meat-time—the hst being 
a religious function m the East, But, in truth, the cleavage cuts 
far deeper; and it must be remembered that, ui India, religion 
permeates the whole of life as it rarely does in the West. 

'rhe Moslem creed—conceived by an obscure Arab in the 
seventh century—is, in essence,a fighting faith; and, as such, was 
deatini^ to challenge the world. The Mogul dream of wholesale 
dominion, in part fulfilled, was only frustrated by the combined 
valour and diplomacy of the E^jputs, who may fairly be said to 
have saved Hindu India; their supreme claim to renown. 

Even so, imriaJ sweeping victories enabled the Moguls to found 
an Empire, centred in Delhi, that aatonished East and West alilf*-, 
and survived for two hundred years. 

The Rajputs, refusing to admit defeat, set up small proud 
Wngdoms in oases of the great Indian desert, now known as 
Rajputana, Of these there were three chief principaJitiea: Mdwar, 
with its capital city of Udaipur, Jaipur and the dessert State of 
Jo<ihpiir. In th{!if courts these Rjijput Riilcr^ prestirved Aryan 
tradioona and culture, while the Bmhmins stiffened the spirituaJ 
barrier of caste against the oppressor, convinced that * the age of 
despair ' could not last for ever. 

It could not. Even while the Mogul power was at its height, 
adventurers from a small and distant island were scouring the s^s. 
A ce^n Enmeis Drake had rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
navigated the globe * as then known. England, even now, 
hardly realise the quality of those simple seamen, who carried 
on Queen Elizabeth a tm^tton through thp discouraging days of 
James the First. ^ 

‘ Their ships though heavily gunned, were small. When food 
and water failed, it was chance work repfeniahing them. Evciy 
port was armed and hostile; evciy an enemy to be fought or 
run &om. (But the English seldom ran.) To reach India w'ss to 
sail into a nest of wasps. ^ For they sailed as poachers and pirates 
outside the law ; and navigation was all sheer guess work,’ Yet a 
tale of the wonders they achieved, against odds—the birth of the 

India Company and all that sprang from it—would in itsdf 
fill more than one book. 

It was in September 1599 that eighty City merchimts, pledged 
to the vcnlurtj met iit Fouml^ra^ Hi,!]; and cm the day of that 
yar their Charter was signed by Queen Elizabeth, as ’ merchant 
of London, tnivelling to the East Indies 
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At time whea tmde waa despised by the well-buni, they 
‘ went honourably, thinkuig it no aha me to be merdinntB. They 
wfllked and sailed through deaths Uiysacst never knew, and did it 
with cool good humour.' Even so, at Dunkirk, in 1940, the Island 
race proved that four centiirioa had not dimmed the traditian of 
that brat (iJizabcth. 

From such modest beginnings—mere grains of mustard seed^_ 

sprang tile far-spreading tree of the world's greatest Empire. 

For close on a liimdred years the East India Company lived 
and worked as simple trAdcis in silks and gems and spices, on the 
fringe of an India rent by wars, tnassaores and in vasions ; desiring 
above all to keep clear uf political entanglements. Yet, unknown 
to themselves or their country, they were men of desdny ; strong 
in their arroganl belief that ‘ Gtxl Almightv's good Providence hath 
always graciously superintended the affaire of this Company 

And the sequel might h'cJI seem to justify both arrogance and 
belief. 

Certain it is that affairs in India had a more direct bearing on 
tlie Company's future than even a major prophet could then have 
furiaecn. 

The Mogul Empire, supreme and Bplcndid under Akbar— 
Guardian of Mankind—was to decline rapidly under the revived 
cmelty and pcrseculion of his great-grandson, Auiungacb, who 
thereby lost the tacit support of the Rajputs and sdired into hostile 
activity the militant hlarathas—a sturdy race of peasants and 
yeomen from the inflcoessIbJe liill country betweeu Paona and 
Bombay. Under their brflliant leader, Shivaji, they soon beame 

terrnr of all neighbouring Ian ds. Against their chain of strong 
hill forts, the armies of Aurungzeb exhausted themselves in vain ; 
and his death in 1707 marked the close of an epoch. 

It was in 1739 that the Persian Emperor, Nadir Shah, swept 
down hum the North, struck a final blow at Mogul power and con¬ 
quered l^lhi—the tragic dty. of many victors, despoiled 

by invading armies, she sell L remains in essence uocooquered; but 
beneath the iron heel of Nadir Shah, sacked with evoy circum¬ 
stance of brutality, she did seem to be dead indeed. 

TTjc Perainns, carrying off aU seunblc booty, bled the country 
almost white ; and to Hindu princes the word went forth bidding 
tliem walk in the path of submtBsion, or be blotted out from the 
face of creatiun *; s threat that failed to coerce either ftajputa or 
Maralhaa. 

Tbow cool, insatiable robbers merely proceeded to raid India 
more widely ffiaji ever; till the haplesa people themselves— 
crushed In’ rapine and ptllage, by the march and counter-march of 
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iirnii«—became a nmBterlees muJlitudc, dinging to any power that 
offered prottHTtion. 

Over the whole Pen insula, during those decades of anarchy ^ 
there eustrd no centralising influence or authnrityp nothing even 
appmadiing natjonal sentiment. The Mogul despodsm had kept 
foreign traders in their place; but, w^hen It fell, India lapsed into 
a chaos of warring merehauts and plundering Princes. Every- 
wl^rc the weakest went to the wall. Any ambitious man could 
seize a fief or principality, and hold it^ till some stronger neighboiir 
snatchrd it from his grasp. 

Yet h WB& during that century of almost unrelieved darkness, 
that the little company of English merchants^ going quiedy from 
strength to strength, built up a thriving trade. In the coura: of it 
they had acquired Bombay, by grant from Charles II; had founded 
Calcutta and other sm all settlcmcnls on the river Hooghly ■ had 
saft^arded Madras by budding the famous Fort St* George* 
Harassed by li>cal olEckls and raiding Marathas, with the whole 
country in apparent dissolution, it soon became pike-staff pMn 
that the Company must be prepared to defend life and goods 
against all comers. 

It was about this time that another Eiuropean trade rival 
appeared on the scene. While the Dutch continued their drive 
for monopoly p a French East India Company was building factories 
oJo^ ^ IVIalabar coast, and everywhere tnereasing its legidmate 
activities ; not in trade alone. 

It Duplci^, a Frenchman of genius, who made the signifi^ 
Cant discovery that a small force of Indians trained by Europeans 
could mjt-macch any rabble army of Rajas or Nanvabs. Here was 
an obvious temptation to intervene in princely quarreJs and obtain 
political influence that might ultimately oust the English. To that 
end, Dupleix cleverly eijq^loited the policy of closer relations with 
various Indian rulera, supporting one against another t ^ policy 
that undesigiiedly led the Bridah^not the French—along the path 
to Empire. 

Neither Company wanted war; but, as French influence in¬ 
creased, it became clear that the two could not long work in 
harmony. The inevitable clash occurred over political rivalry at 
the important Moslem Court of Hyderabad^ and the Nizamis 
feudatoryj the Nawab of Arcot, who govemoj Bengal. Disputes 
over siiccesaiofi proirided a chance for Duplcix to install men of his 
own choice, which led to open friedon with the English Company, 
The French attacked the stronghold of [^ladras^ fell back before iho 
stubborn English dEfeiKC, and opened a friendly parley with the 
Nawab of Arcot. 
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It was then tHat there stipped out of Madras^ in Mudrifib 
disguise, fl young man of one and twenty, Robert CUve by name, 
an underpaid clerk in the East lodia Company, reputed to be of a 
martial diaposiriou; a reputation he affirmed with the astoniidung 
speed of genius spurred by ambition. No more office stool for 
himt but an Ensign'e commi^ion, followed up by a note from the 
Company to those in authority i ' Be sure to encourage Ensign 
Clive in hJs martial pursuits The event and his own gift of 
leadership soon proved encouragement enoughn 

Ills " reckless divcTBioa ^—the capture of Arcot (capital of the 
Cariladc)i its galtent defence and ensuing victory—arc well-known 
episodes in the story of British Indian history* As a feat of anus 
the Arcot victory made Captain Clive immediktdy feunous. None 
could fail to recognise all that the defenders owed to the super¬ 
human valour of one man*" who seemed to care little or nuthlng 
for hia own lifej and thereby won others to a like vivacity of noble¬ 
ness \ 

Through the play and the film" Clive of India ^ his personality 
and dramatic story have been made more or leas ^utdllar to the 
Englbh-speaking world. Rcddess, ardent^ ambitious^ he went 
from triumph to triumphn Hia victory at Plassey led to stronger 
measures against French influence ^ and to installing in Bengal a 
Nawab w^ho would favour die English* It waa not conquest the 
Company desired, but s friendly Ruler; not territory, but trade. 
* Of all the mtcrloping European nations/ it Is written, ' the 
English were the last and most reluctant to draw the aword even 
in defence." ITie bf^ among them have alwap recognised, like 
Sir Cliarles Metcalfe» that ‘ carrying their point by equity and 
moderation ts the proudest triumph for British character "* 

The prevailing policy of the time was to mancEUvre for influ¬ 
ence at native courts by the loon of Europi^n ofltcersi to train and 
lead their contending armies. It was the age of the Free Lance* of 
adventures often beyond belief. Every province fell to fighting 
some other province or intriguing for power. Everywhere the 
land was full of burning bome^tcadfi and the reck of innocent 
blood. No safety for any man, but in the strength of his own right 
arm- Between Modem and Hindu, Rajput and Psthau raged a 
deadly enmityi each sect or clan aiming at the extirpation of the 
other. Thus the h&t years of the eighteenth century became 
known as the Great Anuchy ; and at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century all was dark. The atari were paling. Tt vras not by any 
means certain whst the day was hkcly to be. 

By that time the East India Company had become the strongest 
among many powers contending for provinces lost to the Mogul. 
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Sclf-preaer^'atioii waa the only piiitdple on which they could deal 
with their neighbours; for the powerful and predatory Msrathaa 
respected the security of no weaker than their own. The 
English I in Clivers words, * had succeeded in doing to the French 
all that the Frendi had planned to do to them but, although 
dominiint in Bengal, they had not taken over the r driA of govern¬ 
ment ; and inevitably abuses crept in, that were as bad for Indiana 
aa for the Company*s good name. Clearly they must either leave 
Bengal^ and lose v^uahte trade, or take the reaponaibility of 
government, fur w^hich they had no taste at all. 

It was then that London sent out Warren Hastings, described 
as ^ the greatest Englishman who ever served in India Prutnptiy 
he grasped the situadon, took the reins of government and speedily 
evolved a more just mid workable system than any Indian Province 
had known before hU day. 

tn a few yeans, working against incredible diihculdes, he used 
the new British power for the benefit of the people to mi exteut that 
partly atoned for the evils of an ^urHer icluctance to govern. 

But there still remained the lincnishfible Alarstba chiefs k whose 
raids had kept the country in a turmoil for close on a century^ Not 
only liad th^ survived the great Afghan defeat at Paniput, but had 
renewed their fighting strength with a resilience all their own. 
Between ^775 j8i8 they fought no less than, four major wars 
with the BirtisL The last one amounted to a trial of strength 
for the prize of Empire j and it needed all the military genius of 
W ellesley and Lake to smash that slrong confederation* 

The conflict might have been sooner ended—and Bridah power 
firmly established by Lord Wei lesley—but for his premature re4^l 
and the la^ of vision among Home authorities: a chronic British 
defect whid) has been responsible for uncounted tragedies. In 
this particular case tbe backing of Lord Welles]ey^s vigorous far¬ 
sighted pnliiy of alliance w-ould have saved Central India and 
Rajputana from fifteen years of anarchy and chsew unequalled in 
history. The hapleas Rajputs, tom aime^ to pieces betw^een their 
mam enemy and predatory' banditti, were only saved from e^tind^ 
don by the hnaj, hard-fcjught Alaiatha war and British victory ii 
their mdependent existence at last assur«l by an alliance^ based on 
the pmrnise of military prutcction, that has held good for more thau 
a hundred years. 

Seldom can peace have descended more gratefully iK^fi on 
those ravaged tegiians of Central India ; and ^ the libcTBlity of the 
Government \ wrote Sir John Malcolmgrace to conquest. 
h(en were far the moment satisiied to be at the fret of genemua 
and humane conquerors , ^ * and the combined effects of power^ 
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humanity and fortune were improved to the utmost by the 
character of our first measurea.' ITic major Prfacea became 
aubsidlaiy allies ^ smalJer vassal States gladly transferred thdr 
allegiance to unchaltenged British arms. Only Sindh and the 
Punjab were still outside the picture, 

*nius, without flourish of trumpets, die Paa Britanntca was 
bom : a power for good that, in time, evolved order and justice out 
of the anarchy that for decades liad convulsed Central Indio, 
Through feats of British anno and diptomacy a kaleidowijpe of 
shifting fragments had been stilled, if only for a time. Uncertainty 
and tynumy had given place to a mcaBure of stability. By an 
rxtraordinaiy series of ch^ces and changea, the genjus of a few 
men, and the curious luck of die mce, a great commercial Company 
had won lordship over ad but the two Northern Province of 
India. Even those who know the Ml facts cannot easily gauge 
how immense was the task undertaken and achieved ; nor realise 
that British ascendancy among thcise vi'anring elements was an 
esaecidaJ stage in thdr social and racial cvolurionH 

The eampDsite cntily^ resulting from that achievement, con^ 
silted of three great Prodnees under direct British rule — Bombay, 
Bcngah Madras—and a number of Indian States—that had been 
eidiCT conquered^ conciliated or saved from conquest— ^bound to 
Great Britain by treatyp in subordinate altiance : a rebdon that has 
no parallel in ]:^tory« 

The Rulers of these manifold States w^em given a guarantee of 
military protection from one another—security of succeasion and 
independence widun their own bordera. 'Hiey, in return, must 
acknowledge British supremacy, must give up the right of making 
ivar on other States, or dealing with them e 3 ccept tliruugh the 
Governor-General : a poliq^ of isuladcm easendah at the dine, to 
peace and safety ; though, in the event, it was carried on too long. 
Not yet were their trades direct with tht Faramount Power, Not 
yet had been created the joint political achtevetnent of Queen 
Victoria and Disraeli, now known as the Indian Empiie. A great 
upheaval—the Mutiny of ia57-^waa to shake the foundadaiu of 
British rule before Victoria proclaimrd hersdf Queen-Empress of 
India—the ' brighicat jewel * in her Crown—and inaugurated the 
Golden Age of Britain in India ; a period of fifty years and nwre. 


a 

Of the Statea themselves, their number and variety^ 1 have 
already given some idea. Only certain of the major prindpditiei 
can be dealt with in detail ; but, from greatest to fast, they all 
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represent different degrees of autocracy, froin its better fe^titjca to 
its worst, according to their stages of development. 

In many of the smaller States one may step bach huadredA of 
years, on leaving the railway statiofi^ into a mediaeval atmosphere 
incongruously enlivened by the blare of radio or gramophone, the 
glare of electric light. IVlany Chiefs of these backward States are 
surtivala from the past that give some colour to the folsificatiDni 
emitted! by political-minded Indians, whose caricatures of the 
Princes arc inevitably oolmired by their own extreme bias against 
kingship and the British connection. Certainly not many Rulers 
would be likely to confirm the sweeping statement that " British 
protection lias destroyed their sense of responsibility, killed popukr 
imtlative and sapped the vitality of hen^itaiy tnsdtutiona *; or 
that personal rule ' breeds economic stagnation and social decay 
Nor would they recognise their owa people as * reduced to Clinging 
Krvdity and abysmal despair; rotting in a foetid atmosphere of 
vice and corruption: slwnelessiy exploited and taxed for the 
benefit of Palace luxuries, tlieir hearts burning with anger and 
hatred against fantastic misrule ". LTnformnately such paJpable 
distortions are too ofiten credited by readers who forget that in 
bitterness of political and rebgious partisanship k East can give 
points to WesL 

Admittedly every form of government has its faults. There 
are good and bad rulers among Eastern maharajas rs amang 
Western kings ; but wholesale denunciation must largely defeat 
its own ends. Such wriiera conveniently overlook the fact that the 
Indian Prince—^autoemt though he he—is hedged about with 
restraints and restrictions of a rcligroua nature ; dedicated to the 
kii^ly ideal by sacred Hindu texts in hU coronarion oath^ a 
dedication that counts for much in principle, if not always in 
practice, among sue hundred or sa of normal human beings, at all 
stages of development. The tyronnicaJ and irresponsible Ruler, 
still found in backw'ord States, cannot in justice be cited as typical 
The old idea that the people exist for the Ruler has long since given 
place to recognition tliat the Ruler exists for lib people. 

For every case of undue extravagance one could name half a 
dozen Frincea whose Palace espendi tiirie b moderate if not fmgal: 
though many of them stiU evince the curious Eastern ciozc for 
quantity. The father of the present Nbom bought Bpectades by 
the hundred. They would be laid out sevend inches deep all over . 
his billiard table I and he would derive an almost childish pleasure 
from uying on pair after pair, putting aside each one that pleased 
himg, till the chosen opea motinted to a pile and were iemoved+ 
Probably not one of them was ever put on again. There b a 
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Prince who owns 370 csrs i vvitli a ailver^placed one for his 
MflhsnmJ ^ and Paliila's last Maharaja had a passion for pedigree 
dnga^ bought by the score and paid for at l^giy prices, better 
housed and cared for than many human beings^ But if a Maharaja 
may not indulge in a few hannlcss personal ^tes^ who uiayi in this 
mcrcifuUy variegated world ? 

Mt^t Engli s h men, \rith personal experience of modem Indian 
States and personal friendship among their Rulcni* would confirm 
die testimony of one who writes that ‘ emphatically the pri\^tc 
lives of the major Princes or Chiefs of Indifl wiB b^r comparison 
with those of any corresponding number of men in high places 
anywhere in the world Indeed tlic more important among them 
could hold their own with almost any Western statesman in 
personal attainment and inental calibre. To do them justice they 
luve no de^rc to be treated as demi^gpds. That is simply the 
instinct of their own people. They themselves arc genuinely keen 
to be good Rulers, aa progr«ssive as may be ; keeping in view the 
welfare and happiness of their subjects. 

Their success in both respects has been afBrmed by many 
Englishmen equally familiar with the States and the Provinces. 
They describe^ in passing from one to the other, a sense of escape 
from the over-re^atcd+ over-legislated British PruvincES^ from 
the monotony nf the same law courts, the same schools and jail, 
the same schemes for sanitation^ welfare and " uplift not always 
appreciated by the custom-ridden» custtun-loving East. The 
normal, well-run State, in fact, seems better suited to Indian 
taste and temperament than the cffideni but unwieldy administra¬ 
tion of British India. 

The average Indian craves variety and excitement, as do most 
natural men and women of every race. He wiB take up his bed 
and tramp endless miles m quest of a ivedding, a mila ^ or religious 
festival 3 anything to bre^ the monotony of hia day-to-day 
emtetice. Above all, the Raja-nilcd States pnovidc more oppor* 
tunitiics for individual enterprise, for the swift, dramatic settling of 
family quarrels, for the greatest of ail opportunities, a chsnce to 
make good if they have faBcn ffom grace; so that an outliw, one 
day, may even live to become an honoured Govemrnent coBeaigue. 

But if there are high lights, there are also deep shadows- Court 
life, irt the smaller States, impinges closely on the Hves of the 
people; and many of these could talm unfold that might have 
been culled from the Arabian Nights, Qiicei' and eadtiug tilings 
can and do happen outside the bw* llic police may be more 
corrupt, justice more rough-and-ready ; but it h piompt Htid 
“ ■ Fiir. 
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persDnal; less costly than interminahlc law-court trials, with thdr 
bribed witnesses, hired carpacs and greased palms. The Britiah 
tlietuselves^ in early daySt Tccogniaed the meritB of a swift uti- 
complicated code in dealing with Asiatits. Sir Henry T^wretice, 
whore knowledge of Indiaiis %VM unique^ advocated " the very 
simplest form of equity, carried out by men who mk freely with 
the people and w'ill do prompt justice in their shirt sleeves, rather 
than expoimd law to the discootent of all honest men And Sir 
William Barton* a high authorityt expresses a doubt whether the 
^ complex hierarchy of Dench and Bar \ now fevoured by certain 
progressive States, will prove a real boon to the peopbp 

Beyond eveTything, the normal Indian craves perBonal coniairt 
with his Ruler: ^ instincttvie desire that has its roots deep in 
human nature. Everywhere and always ultimate relations with 
the Ruler have been the mainspring of loyaltyi as the British Ray^ 
Family has good reason to know. And the Stat^, for all their 
divcrBity* are alike in preserving, to some extent, that cheriahed 
traditJon t the extent varying vnth the habits and personality of the 
Prince tumselL t 

IndustrMism* with certain exceptions, has not yet widely 
spread its tentacles into the Suites. The village still survaves as 
asocial unit; and the people themselves are less trammelled by 
hordes of officials. There is mure to relieve the monototiy of their 
days : more fairs and public halidays with their interminable 
fshow'Bj their excuse for gaily-coloured garments. And the great 
yearly festivals, iCndu and Moslem, are edehrated with princely 
pump and splendour ; prancing horses in silver hamesa; outriders 
in royal liveiy* shoudng * ^lake way I make way ! *, pointed ele¬ 
phants in procession, their huge forms hung with doth uf gold ; 
the greatest among diem topped by the swiiying gilt howdah—a 
throne for the Maharaja himsdf. 

There, uplifted^ he sits in State attire, richly embroidered coat 
and jewelled turban, scarlet State umbrella hdd o\'ct him from 
behind—a curious adjunct of royally that dates from early Rajput 
daya, when the bearer of the royal umbrella rode into battle w^ith 
his Mahataj, shielding him as far aa rnJght be, yet ohirioUBly 
making him a mark for the foe. 

The college'^bred student of ctXhnumics may condemn tlicsc 
pageants and processions^ implying that money wrung from 
starving pssants k wasted on royal vani^. To the piaaants 
themselves and the normal Indian townsman they stand for music 
and dancings colour and excitetnent: aQ that dwells in the magical 
word ffiHwniAfl, In a deeper sense they satisfy the common human 
need for worship, nowhere more prevalent than jn the East. The 
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Mahataj may levy taxes ; his hanJ, at rimes, may be hrayy upon 
them f but he is one of themaclvts, hound by their traditioiis, his 
tingly rank commanding the loyalty of his people. Man* who 
lives not by bread alone, will neither worship nor die for eco¬ 
nomic stability or adult soffnige, least of all in India. It tak<a 
an idea to e«|uip a human being with wings. He will die for his 
feith, for his King, his country or his fkg. Were it ever to be 
othemisc, our world would indeed become *a cattle-yard of a 
planet 

It 18 precisely India'a instinct for worship that gives peculiar 
signiheanoe to the intermiticnt viwts of England’s Royal Family : 
visits that have made the British Crovm no mere abstraction but an 
inspiring personal force, with a peculiar appeal to the heart sad 
imagination of India. When King George V and Queen Maiy 
went out. aa Prince and Princess of Wales, the deep impression left 
by their pcrsonalirits was incalcubble. Sir Walter Lawrence, 
touring with them, found leas significance in the enthusiasm of 
cheering crowds than ‘ in the quiet Vet compelling influence of 
Prince Geoigc himself *: an influence felt by all who came in 

With tuifi. ' * j- 

A 3 in the VVestp &till more tn the East, the survival of 
monarchy depends on the twin clcmenta of kingly prestige and 
kingly attributes of character: a consideration that shifui our 
interest from the States as political units, to the men who rule 
them: men who, in several instances, have almost created them as 
they esit tc^-day. 

Portrai ts of some fifteen Prince* will be attempted in mi* book* 
The remaining six hundred can only be considered in bulk : and 
inevitably there are many lesser Rajas untrue to the best type and 
tradition. But the arm of the Paramount Power is not shortened; 
and if any Prince becomes notorious for gross misrule, the Viceroy 
has right to replace him by a more premising member of tlic 

reigning family. ■ . ii 

The vast area covered by Indian-nllial StalM lias heeni well 

conveyed by Sir William Barton in a paragraph tliat can be 

follo’H^ on the map: . j ... 

' From the huge mountain moss of die Pamira and Himabyas 
to Cape Comorin, a distance of neatly zooo*ti^iiles, one might travd 
almost entirclv through Indian Indifl without on^e entering 

British territof}’._Similarly one may pass from West to 

East from the Indus almost to CakutU, through a stretch of 
Independent SStates/ 

Large or small, backward or progressive, they may be taken as 
a standing proof that' the Indian puUtical genius has always shown 
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prefcixiKd for the moderate-aiatcd Kingdom, mart or less the type 
of the Indian State tn-day *. 

In the early ctghteen-fortics there Vi^is a large measure of 
justice in the prevailing belief that the Indian people^ as a ^'hole, 
were better off under iSritLsh mle than tinder autocratic PrUni^p 
more congenially engaged in fighting each other than in looking 
after their States^ 

Even ao^ men of vision and understandings like Sir Henry 
Lawrence,, recognised the independent State as best suited to the 
taste and temper of the people themselves. 

It has already been ahnwn how moat of the important Rukn 
owed thdr power and security to British friendship or British 
arms: a fact that went far to prevent the Sepoy revolt of 1S57 from 
spreading into a veritable Indian Mutiny. 

It was the loyal help of Sikh Princes in the Punjab that enabled 
the fltalwTirt John Lawrence to reinforce the British and Indmn 
Army during the critical siege of DclhL Column after column 
of military stores and ammunition travelled safely do>vn the Grand 
Trunk Roadi kept open by the good offices of the four * Protected 
Slates'—Patiala, Kaporthala, Nabba* Jhind: a signal mstance of 
Asiatic honour tiphdd in the face of unpamBded temptation. 
Notably also a in which British fair dealing with the States 
concerned brought its onn reward. 

No less vital to victory was the support of Modem Hyderabad, 
where sympathy with fiiMtics of thfdr own creed must have run 
high, though the people thtmsdves are mainly Hindus. But the 
Nizam did not fotget all that English friendahip had done for the 
State since th^ rescued his grandfather from bandit Maratha 
chiefs^ So he and his wise young Minister—^thc famous Sir Salar 
Jiijjg—threw aB their weight into forming a loyal buffer between 
North and South India. In Rajputana^ under Sir George Law¬ 
rence, British power and prcatigc were safe. Farther south» 
Mysore and the Marathas, with one doubtful cxcqjtion, remained 
staunch to former friendahip. Thus the day of trouble—as often 
happens—proved the day of reward. 

3 

It was after the Mudny that a ne^v cna dawned for the Princta of 
India^ who had either remained neutnd or actively supported the 
British Raj, 

In a happy hour Queen Victoria iasued her famous prcxrlama- 
tion as Empress of India; removifig the mcmice of annexation,, 
re-affirmir^ thefanner treaties and mating the Princes direct alhes 
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of the Crown. In explicit terms the Queen-Empress stated,' We 
shall respect the rights and dignity and hanour of the Native 
Princes as our own *: and she kept her queenly word, even if those 
who acted for her did, at times, over-emphaaisc Britisb aupfemacy. 
To her and her sncccssora the Princes tendered their allegiance the 
more willingly because it was no longer given to a great trading 
company, but to the Sovereign of a mighty Empire- 

IJke the rest of India they have suffered from the five^yeariy 
change of Viceroy, which often involves a change of policy os well 
as personality. In Lord Dufferin (1885) the Princes found a 
Viceroy of tact and underBtanding, the first to hotiour them with 
those regular Viceregal visits that bring them into pemotial touch 
(always 3 talisman in India) and improve political relations. 

The corps of Imperial Service troops began with Lord 
Dufferin; the Imperbl Cadet Corps with Lord Cunon—a true 
if forceful friend of the Princes, and perhaps the most variously 
estimated of England's many notable A^icerpys. He t«k a genuine 
interest in the cducatian of minority Princes. He did nert favour 
public school and university for a coming Ruler ; and in the 
Cadet Corps he provided younger sons with a useful and honour¬ 
able profession- The education problem ossi^ed r supreme 
importance in the case of long ntinoridea; and it is worth noting 
that ecveral of the most distinguished Maharajas were enthroned as 
minors and educated by English tutors on lines that prepared them 
for their high calling. Many virtual emtora of modem States— 
Baroda and Mysore, Hyderabad and Bikanir-^uld gratefully 
admit the debt they owed to British tutors who became their 
histiog friends. 

No account of India's Princes, however brief, could be com* 
pi etc without roention of their services to the Crown and Empire, 
whenev'er there was a fighring toward, in India or clfttwhere. Moat 
notably they rose to their supreme oppi^unity in 19141 when the 
King's stirring Call to Arms awoke instant r»ponse from all 
India's fighting races; while the Princes vied with each other m 
offers of soldierly help and personal service. Spontaneously they 
flung themselves, their troops, their money into the war agpiiut 
Germany, No effort, no cost seemed too great. Contingents of 
Imperial State troops, serving with the British Indian Army, 
helped to hold the Sue? Canal, to k^ watch on Sinai, and proved 
their mettle in General AUenbyV victorious campaign- _ 

The full talc of their contribution to the Second World War 
remains to be told : but from the first they have given mon^ and 
service without stint- To name a few among many ; the Maharaja 
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of Bikanir, from tils desert kingdom, sent his famDus Camel Corps 
and contributed £1000 for war aulfcrcrs in the dastardly =tir attacks 
on London. The Maharaja of Padlla also sent money and troops; 
despatching the last, in Ea^cm faBhian^ with a votivE offering of 
dowers. In a siirring speech to hia people, he urged the whole 
Sikh brotherhood to sink their diiferences and rally to the fight for 
ch'ilisation. 

' This war \ he told them, * is our mr no less than Great 
Britaio'&K In this time of crisis it is our solemn duty to make the 
cause of civilisation our own^the cause for which Great Britain 
is staking her alL Hat success or failure will be our success or 
Failure/ 

To the Viceroy he conveyed the inflesible resolve of the Stkhi 
to fight to the endp * in defence of their umral and spiritual herit- 
agc ^ 

These manly words are not the vapourings of an effete an tocrat^ 
bolstered up by England for her own ends^ ITiey arc the words of 
a bom Ruler who wields locrcBsing influence over the whole Sikh 
brotherfiochcL 

The Nbam of Hyderabad, very early in the day, presented the 
Royal Air Force with a squadron of Hurrica-nca that bore the name 
of his State and did fine work in the south-west of England : a 
prelude to further princely gifts that will be recorded in a chapter 
de^TFtcd entlrdy to the generous part pUyed by India's Princes in 
the war. 


Reverting to their normal way of life and the formalities of 
regal recognition j there arc certain points on which every Prince 
of standing is extremely jealous: (i) the pubiic indication of his 
precedence and prestige by the eiact positiDn of his seat at Imperial 
Durban ; (z) the number of guna that make up hia royal fialute. 
Out of six hundred chiefet only seventy-three are entitled to that 
coveted mark of royalty : only five of them being accorded the 
maximum of twenty-one guna^ These arc known as the twenty- 
one-gun Princes—Hyderabad, Mysore 1 Kaahmjr, Gwalior, Baroda. 
The guns of the r^t are graded by twos, from twenty-one to 
eleven ! and that traditional fortn of salute is dciitrr to them all 
than the Western mind can realise. It is more than a mere 
recognition of smtus. It is a matter of iszat—iougbly rendered as 
prestige^ But the Lmplicadana of izAtU go deeper* It indudes 
personal honour, and is jealouaiy guarded from any smirch or 


slight. 

In all uiattcrB lifecting salutes and Seats in Durbar, Potilit^ 
Officers must walk deUcatcIy and season tact with understandings 
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e%'eti ill sitiiaiiunfl that, tn Weatem minda, may geem to border on. 
the ludicrous, 

A case of llic kind happened many yenrs ago, ofhen my father 
wjw Riaident to a blue-blooded young Rajput Prince, whose guns 
fi[dy eleven, betsnst his btate was smaJh "To him came, on 
a fumul visit, a thirtecn-gon Raja whose lineage could not 
pare with that of his host. But he could boast a wealthier State 

and a higher salute. . ■ 1, 

On airival, with imposing suite, he was duly installed m the- 
Guest House, where he awaited a welcoming of ccremotiy. 
But the Sun-descended Rajput set his pride of birth above the 
other's wealth and guns. Flatly each refused to stir; nor could 
my fatlier, for all his Irish gift of diplomatic persuasion, induce 
either of them to make the first ceremonial advance. 

BalHcd but amused, he recognised that thb question of ^e 
first move was a serious one. and sympathetic understanding 
produced a happv idea, A min tvaa told off to measure the e:nM:i 
distance between Palace and Guest House, and to draw a line on 
the open plain midway between the two. To that line each Prince 
could advance and meet hU fellow, without either ncrificihg a 
shred of personal prestige. Bath young Princei were suffiriently 
cii!ighteiii:[J to see thcf humOfur of the dcviCiJ * b^Jt it wo’ActL At 
the half-way line they cxchangtid friendly greetings. The royJ 
guest could then proceed to the Paliice; and honour was aansfied. 

One may smile at the childish device \ but we have not the key 
to mdal sensibilities : and Western man also has his own little 
wcaknesaeSf ulong other Jinefi^ tb^t iiiust often sccni childJi^b lo 
Eastern wisdom. 

First and last there can he no sincerer tribute to the major 
Princes than the high esteem in which they arc held by those 
Englishmen who have had the widest experience of them m Rulers 
anti as individuals. Whatever their natuml human failings, the 
beat of them are great gentlctncn, courteous and dignified; “f 
themselves and their lineage \ taking pride in thedr onmes and the 
well-being of their people: increasingly ready to uwfk witli one 
another, for the good of their own Order and of India as a whole. 
The record of their long allegiance to the British Croi™ is m 
honourable record of pacta faithfolJy observed, of rauti^fncnd- 
f hi p and esteem stren^ened by the passage of time. Die h™* 
among them are men of brains and chmacter who will go for to 
steady the Federal plan for India, if and when it ever assiimes a 

workable form, . , - j 

Men of divetse personality, they are one in their will and caps- 
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dty to uphold their country’* finest traditions; one in their 
devodno to the Empire and in thdr resolve to fulfil the Empire 
poet's prophecy ; 

Sq Itaig HI tfit Shod nufim, _ 

/ tkall Allow thei yaw |0«# u note ; yt^utllfed that my *» 

yoMw; 

fn tkt day </ AmtageddoH, at the last peat fight of alt-. 

That Ow Hatse stand U^ether and the ptiZarr do not fall. 
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EnfllMnd, ladi^ one loj^ctbo-p 

*nuimia And G«l<r«, Ewt JUld Wrtt* 

Wrtii die AuxiE fotjS itBmi end wedthee, 

Worrt* thil *d!l demandi tliE 

G* HiWTMVqh tlAMILTWt- 


A PLAIN, if partial, statement of Indiii'a raponsc to the Imperial 
call of 1939 and onward ia worth setting down, though tijc tale 

cannot yet he told in full, t. & ■ 

Even »o, it is worth recoeding here how Pnnee after rrtnee, 
from the crBater States like Hyderabad and Kashmir, down to sonw 
of the least in mixe and wealth, placed at the Ktng-Emp^rs 
disposal his personal service and the whole resources of ms Smie. 
All were lavish in gifts of money and suppli(W. that have 

troops at once despatched them ; and a mimber of States olfered 
their own forces to statiotis in British India, thus relying re^ 
troops; British and Indian, for service elsewhere Several of the 
Princes laised war battalions and trained recruits for the expani^g 
of the Indian Army, besides arranging to care for the wounded in 


convalescent homes. ^ n l j j . 

Gifts and offers of all kinds were received, htetaily by hundretb. 
and althaueh the scope of these varied with the wealth of ^e 
donors, the same spirit was manifest in aU: a spirit of unbounded 
generosity, enhanced by the fact tlut the States are not Bnti^ 
territory not are their people British subjects. Yet the matenal 
support given by them has reached remarkable propomoM; 
all are agreed that every liampering domestic and poltacal differ¬ 
ence should be set aside dining the war; a re»Une weU eapressed 
bv the present Jim Sahib of Nawanagar, in the Chamber of 
Princes, that India must not * fritter away ha energies m o^er 
channels, when the Uw of the jungle threatens ^e basic foi^tions 
of dvilisation and the ordered progress of humanity, including 

India and the Commonwealth , . „ • ■ u 'ru 

In their spontaneous rally to the support of the British Throne 
they offered help in «'«y form, without delay ^d with™t atmt. 
During the first ten montha of the war, their gifts r^hed ■ total 
of /tSipOOn, apart from recurring gife of ao^ ^280^000 to the 
Vlcex<xv's War Fund, or individual gifts that has-e, in_some cues, 
.™ouni.<l to £«.«» »■! £tS.«0- 

given sums of one Ukh ‘ apiece : eapreasmg m this practtcal 
■ OtM Ukh = £7500- 
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fashion thtir active resolve to help in achieving iihaolutc victory, 
\A^erc such imposing auma of money have iiowed In from 
greatest and least, it b obviously imptjssibb to give a complete list 
of all Only a few can he recorded in detail 

To begin with the greatest and wealthiest, Hyderabad—whose 
Ruleis have been owr allies since the year 1785—the Niz^ not 
only sent units of State troops to serve with the Artny of Empire m 
Mrica. but. immediately on the outbreak of war, his Government 
made a gift of £ioa,oOO for the formation of a fighting air squadron. 
It was known as the * Hydctabad Hurricane Squadron + was 
constantly in action^ and soon created a vexy' fine record for itself+ 
(ts first success was gained in February I9^> when it shot down a 
Heihkcl off the north-east coast; and during the ten days August 
ijtli—33Td it brought down no Jess than twenty-four Junkers and 
Messerschmitta, The total enemy loss up to August 24th was 
thirty-four planes. His Exalted Highness may well fed proud of 
hJs fighting squadron and be assured that the cost of its creation 
ind maintenance was weU juslifieci The value pf this gift was 
further enhanced by a further gift of £50.000 for maintenance and 
for a squadron of bomhem. Another £150,000 provided a cor¬ 
vette for use in combating Bubmarincs. 

From His Exalted Highness himself came a personal donatinn 
of £50.000 towards the coat of a fighfifig squadron or a corps of 
mechamstd tanka ^ follow-ed up by a further aum of £37.5* 
the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund- He also arranged to give a 
monthly contribution of Rs. 150^000 (£11.250) during the w^r.^ 
^'hat princely lead spurred his people to a Like generosity. 
Thousands^ rich and poor, sent sums ranging from a few pence to 
donations of £10,000. £22,500 was collected towards the cost of 
one Hurricane, Noblea and Isuidowucrs have announced their 
intenUDu of giving three more aircraft. 

Such ivas the prevailing spirit of emulation that during the 
first fifteen months of hostilities the Nizam and his Government 
subscribed no leas than £750,000, besides meeting the cost of many 
other activities for w-ar purposes : a noble record for the premier 
State of India. And Bhopal, Indians second Moslem State, con¬ 
tributed £54,000 worth of American Eccurities. 

Among ail the great Hindu PrinceSi the call to arms evoked the 
same eagerness to serve and to give. Mysore proved invaluable in 
the industrial field, followed up by large donations for aircraft and 
to the BritiBh Exchequer : a tcital amounting to aix Ukha of rupees, 
llie Maharaja of Baroda added to hie car her gift of £45.000 
another £5000. for a flight of fighter aircraft. 

That staunch friend and doughty Rajput, the Maharaja of 
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Bikanir, offered to raiao and rriabtain mx battalions of infuntry. plus 
the service* of his famuuii Cared Corps, under the eoreimred of hia 
only surviving son. And his Maharani hcraelf gave £1000 when 
war broke out. 

■ The loyalty of the Indian States dedared the Maharaja, 

* has no price, not was it a reatter of bargain and barter. Such an 
unchivalrous attitude has never been, part of the poli^^ or aecd of 
the Prince* at the hour of the Empire's need/ Cltaraclertstifially 
he added: ' No Rajput is ever too old to fight I *■—a statement to 
which he has given practical proof. Though well into the fixdea, 
he is now on active service in the Middle East, with hi* ddot 
grandson, a hoy of seventeen; the first time, in the recent history 
of the Stale, that grandfather and grandiion have togcthcar gone to 
war for their King-Emperor, 

The soldierly spirit of Bikanir wa* reflected in a hundred other 
instances. From Gwalior, Indore, Alwar, Jaipur, Udaipur, Cooeh 
Behar, Tnivancore (in the far Soutli) and many more, came 
ending offers of service aod special gifts’ for the purchnae of fitting 

aireraft, , , 

The chief Sikh States of the Punjab—Patiala, KapurUiala, 
J hind—were fired with the same generous rivalry in giving. Two 
Kapuithflb Prrecea, sons of the well-known Maharaja, volunteered 
to serve personally, the elder having served in the last war. The 
Maharaja of Patiala has already been racntioiied ns having uiged 
the Khaba (Sikh Brotherhood) to sink their difference* and unite 
in rallying to the British cause. He has also raised thousands of 
Sikh soldiers for the Indian Anny, 

Several States raised war battalions; and, to take another field 
of service, those who had industrial facilities helped couMdcrably 
to iiicrcaie the output of supplies, pLuring technical plant and 
industrial reachmery at the dispoBal of the Governreent for the 
making of 

Again, many States have given valuable help in dealing with 
war emergendes, notably in the matter of taking over tiahan 
prisoners after the collapse of Italy in Afrire. The Maharaja of 
Mysore alone undertook to accooireodate 20.000 of them at short 
notice, hi* favoured State not being lutmpered by the many 
difficulties of India's climate- 

Everywhere, in fact, new links were forged by the spirit of 
united war effort; that one aim eclipsing every other, while the 

war endured. . u 1 

In brief, India's war record, from start to fijush, has proved 
creditable plike to her hereditary Princes and her people. It has 
justified the first principles of British rule, that evolved a stable 
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sysLcm of government and alljancfi from chooa of earliw * 

that transformed enemies Uilo loyal friends, who stood y 

beside the British Smpirc in its hour of need, ^ _ 

Though political unrealities continued to function ui their 
limited sphere. IndiaV fighdng races, from States and PrtmQCCS, 

‘ covered themaclves witli glory' at Sidi Bamni, Keren and numy 
decisive African engagements ; also in the Irak. Iran and Syrian 
victories. The firat D.S.O, presented to an Indian officer was 
won for great gallantry by a nephew of Sir Ranjitsinhji of NSwa- 
nagar: an exploit fully recorded in W portiayal of fiunous 
Prince, more widely known as ' Ranji 

The Rulera themselves, by personal example, set a high 
standard before their people, appe^ing to them on moral grounds 
and urging them to lend every possible help towards victory for 
the Alliea, Their active aupport of a great World Cause ariri the 
noble response of individual Princes drew from their fcng- 
Emperer on March 14th, 1941, a glowing tribute that roust have 
fired their pride and lifted their hearts. 

His telegram to Lord Linlithgow, his Viceroy, must be quoted 

in fill] t 

In a nwasage m India after the outbreak of war I eipreaaed my 
confidence that in the enming struggle I ondd count on aympathy and 
support front every quarter of the Indian Continent in face of the 
common danger. Thia coitfidenM has been fully justified, for tbtough^ 
out eighteen bard and andDua manths ^e help of the Princes and 
people of India has been generous and unJaiJing- 

The loyalty of the Indian Princ*» to their ICing-Emperor, on whicb 
I know that I can rely even more surely in the hour of trial, has nmer 
been more openly diapkyed. From the ProvtocM of India and the 
iT^/lign Stales has flowed a constant and invaluable stream of meo, 
mooey and material to swell the rising flood of the Empire’s war 
nsoureca. MDimver. while her fighting forces have been upholdmg. 
in many widely scattered theatre* of war, the military traditions for 
which India is so jusdy famed, her people have been gning freely to 
the relief of suffering and distress. , * . - 

1 thank the Prince* and people of India from uiy heart for their 
noble lespoDse and for their kindly symiathy. 1 know ^ the ideals 
for which we are fighting are as deeply cherished in ImEa w through¬ 
out the British Cdnunoowealth, and 1 am confident that the magnificent 
support which India has » readily and unsparingly given to the common 
-nryt.. maintained Until victory crnwtvS Our srro*. 

GEORGE R.I. 


In conclufflun I would add the more recent tribute paid by 
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Genera] Sir Archibald WaveU in hia New Year broadcaat to the 
people nf India—Jantiary 1942- 

‘ India \ he said, ' ia playing a great, inoat honourable and 
increasing part in (be atniggle. She ran look back mtli pride on 
the magnificent achievement of ha troops in Libya, East Afiric^ 
Syria, Irak, Iran, Makya and Hong-Kong. Neva has their 
reputation stood higher, or their e:sploits been more admired. 
Their losses, up to the present, have comparativciy light, in 
proportion to the results they have achieved.* 

And the end is not yet. 


FIVE STATES OF RAJPUTANA: 

land of kings 


OtJv tintt which reprwrtlU *n ii3«J Do fl num il peimBiicnlly vitMliscd. 

^ , TTltrit urc DO noMc type* tlutn theie |lJiJp'UtA» the ^mimt 

triumph of human IwMiiing that I kpow of. They ore kniehlly thrtueb 
and thmuRh.—C ount KKrauuuniJ, 




UDAIPUR : 

CITY OF ISLAND PALACES 
« 

I 

Certain tracts of earth possess a oiagic intrinsically their own. 
Not least among them may be reckoned Rajputana, land of stirrmg 
tradition anti stirring names— \Jtlajpur, Chitor, Jotihpijrt Blfcanir g, 
each with its own proud or tragic story of * far-off things and 

battles long ago. j 

In the north it is a strongj otdovely desert region of sand and 
rock, chivalry, cruelty and daring. On its few oases Rajpute have 
founded kingdoms ; and the long low range of the AravaU hills 
divides it into unequal parts : their waters converting the southern 
half of the land into a region, of mountains and lakes, of jungk 
and rocky woodland: ht setting for its capital city immortal 
Ud^piiT. 

■ The beauty of Mtwar ifl as the beauty of no other Slate’,' 
W'rites one who had seen Indian India with an eye fresh to the 
East- * On occaaions of welcome, its men anil women, gathered 
on every roof, in every doorway, put all other gala decoradons to 
shame. Udaipur does not proclaim its emotion, except with that 
infinitely grao^I salutation of the East; hands to forehead and 
swaying figure, like a gust of wind sweeping a field of flowers 
— ^purple and green, scarlet and gold. Far over the plain, towards 
Chitor, Rajput horsemen sit erect, sword in hand, shield slung to 
the shoulder, streamera of scarlet, green and orange swathing 
their horses’ heads/ 

Udaipur itself—shrine of past glories, in its setting of mnuntain 
and lain* —b steeped in a haunfing sense of feudal times, of the 
age-old strife between Moslem and Hindu that colourg ail Rajput 
hbtory, reaching its climax of tragedy and berubm in the thrice- 
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repeated sack of Chitor. That sacred city—once the proud Gipitii] 
of Mcvi-ar—cttnvns a high fortified rock that rises abruptly from 
a tangle of scrub and boulder and broken ruins fallen from above. 
A dirty little modem town crouches at its base; and its vast bulk, 
against the biiglitnew of morning, justifies the hadmeyed simile 
of a great battleship breastiag rough seas. Kipling began it; and 
as it can hardly be improved upon, others have followed suit, 

* The swell of the aides', he wrote,' follows the form of a ship 
—from bow to stem more than three mites long and from three 
to five hundred feet high,' 

Derelict fnr centuries, that proud and lonely vessel has fo^cd 
through seas as rough as any in the troubled waters of Rajput 
history. She has survived dike the chivalry and splendour of 
her warrior kings, the ruthless onslaugli t of all-conquering Moguls, 
the heroism of self-immolated women and self-dedicated men, 
who charged through her main gates in the saffron robe of mourn¬ 
ing; pledged to take such terrible toll of the hated Moslem that 

triumph might be darkened by the price paid for it. 

Three in her history Chitor endured the horrota of siege 
and sacrifice, culminating in' the barbarous process of sacking a 
conquered city : fimt in 130J ; again io 1535* when thirty thousand 
Rajputs, in the final charge, reaped so mighty a harvest that nctory 
did indeed become a terror of desolation, 

Findly, in t567, .Akbar himadf, a youth of five and twenty, 
sought alliance with bis kingly neighbours; a wise move that 
would have saved Chitor. Unhappily his offer was flout^ by the 
least kingly of Rajputs, Udai Singh. So he, that might have 
come as an ally, came to conquer where he could not conciliate j 
and the despicable Udai Singh, absent from hb capital, did not 
return when the flower of M«war arrived post-haste to defend 

Chitor. . . . , .. 1L' t 

But Rajputs have never lacked a leader; and his place wiw 

♦alfti by sixteen-year-old Putta Singh, who fought and died in hta 
saffron robe, his widowed mother and girl-wife beside him. lance* 


in their hands, fighting like m«i.^ . . .t 1 .c 

Many gifl*. barely old enough to marry, fought to the d«th 
that day beside warriors who might otherwise have been their 
bridegrooms. But courage, hcroiam and sacrifice were unavjulmg 
aeamst Akbar's hordes. Once apin the command was given for 
the last tragic rite of ji)hur. Then did nine Quceiia, cairymg their 
cherished infant son*, followed by some thirteen thouMnd Prin¬ 
cesses and women, descend into the caverns below the F^», wh« 
funeral pyre* had been set alight for those who proudly faced the 
devouring flame rather than live to sate tlie lust of the conqueror. 
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Above them, in the doomed dty, eight thoiotand men, in 
saffr on robcs, charged once more through the gates to giire pd 
receive death, in the last indomitable onslaught that made Chitor 
a shrine of valour and a place of desolation for ever. 

* By the sin of the sack of Chitor' passed into the language as 
the most solemn oath that any Rajput cp utter. And Mbp 
riehtlv in later years, recorded his adiuiratinn of that last heroic 
ddcnce by placing, at the gate of hk Delhi Palace, two statues of 
the young Rajput leaders Futta and Jaimul of Bednor— names that 
will live while Rajasthan endures. . 

Chitor itself—die ‘ widowed citj’ remams a living 

center of Hindu faith, as it once was the cradle of Hindu chivalry. 
There the sun is still worshipped daily in a temple more thp a 
thousand years old; while Udaipur is, even to-day, the steoughuld 
of a tradition so remote and undisturbed as to startle our muah- 

room vanities, , . , j i. 

The Rajputs themselves—though forced m the end to make 
terms with Delhi—have remained in essence unconquered. 
According to Captain James Tod—their devout biographer^they 
present' the sole trample of a people withstanding every outrage 
that barbarity can inflict, from a foe whose religion commands 
annihilation ; bent to earth, yet rising buoypt from the pressure, 
making of calamity a w'hetstone for courage ■ 

When Tod wrote those words, he had no foreknowledge that 
his tribute to Rajputs might, centuries hence, prove apt to the 
undcfeatable spirit of Poles and Czechs, rising buoyant from the 
pressure of cruelties uamatched even by the worst that Mislem 
fanaticism could inflict on a prosmale yet unbeaten foe. 

As for the despicable Udai Sh^h, who shirked the defence of 
his capital, it was he who. ^ a strange fatality, built Udaipur, 
immoilallsing thus his nwn dishnnoiired name. There he made a 
vow that, while Chitor remained ' a widow *, Rajputs would never 
ti,viat up their beards ; never eat off anything but leaves, nor deep 
on anything but straw. And centuries after, the Rohm of Udaipur, 
in their own fa^ion, still honour his vow ; sleeping In sumptuous 
beds—laid on straw ; eating off ^Id and silver plates—laid upon 
green leaves: and never twisting their beards. That typical 
Eastern evasion was recorded by thdr sincere admirer, Sir Geoigc 
Birdwood, in 1915. Whether the vow is still so curiously kept, 
only the present MaharSna and his court could reveal: and no 
doubt they would rightly consider it their own private alfeir. ^ 

The Rajputs of Mewar—nathcr tribe nor dan, but a military 
caste—claim descent from the Sun, through Rama the god-hero of 
India's sacred epic the Rdmigfdm, To quote Sir William Barton; 
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* From the HiToaluyfls to the border of Madras, Rajputs have 
Eoveroed kingdoms and pri ndpalitica for two thousand years. No 
other race has such an unbroken continuity of rule. Hven to-day, 
these proudest of India's princes rule one-tenth of tlie land, 

Worrinra all—of the Kshatiriya caste, that is second only to 
the Brahmin -they have had their fill of battle ^d murder and 
sudden dcalli. From earliest recorded dmes, Rajasthan has been 
the Handera of India : tom and ravaged not only by the peatcr 
wars against Mogul and Maratha. but by perpet^ feuds and 
icalouaics amnng their thirty-sii royaJ houses- Th^ fought 
one another, os royal houses know how to do, brother a^inst 
brother, son against father: a tangled tale of force, fraud and 
cunning, desperate love and more desperata revenge; enmes 
worthy of demons and virtues fit for gods. l j t.-* 

Yet, for all their human minglmg of good^ and ill, the mdubit- 
able fart remains that these astonishing fejputs—India’s oldc^ 
aristocracy—did create a new form of Indian chivalry ; tMt their 
Rulcra did present, through all vicissitudes, the religion, the 

culture and traditions of the Aryan age. 

In a practical fashion, by rigid rules of life and mam^, th^ 
preserved their own integrity as a sacrosanct military drtc; the 
only Hindu caste with any quickening sod controlling traditions ot 

political power and rtsponsibility. . . *■ u 

To-day, having survived the storma of centuries, they foiro the 
main bulk of Indian States. They aflijin the vitidity of the kmg^ 
system and the peculiar fitness of one-man rule for a people who 
will sdways follow an individual rather than a cai^. tu blood, 
brawn and bone,’ wrote Sir Geotge Bird wood, * m their ineradi¬ 
cable virility they are one and the same Aryan people m oiuwlvcs^; 
their failings offset by courage and a keen sense of honour, oy 
pride of race and passion for freedom. 

Let it not be foigorten-as by them it never is-^hat these 
virile Raiputs did virtually save Hindu India from the flood of 
Moslem invasion ; that they have given her the most endunng of 
her political institutions, the feudal Rajput State In this twofold 
achievement lies their main title to renown: and that Mine feutW 
system, baaed on the bed-rock of hi^n nature, might even now be 
adapted to the needa of a progressive age.., 

Apart from all that, their history i» full of colour, vitah^^d 
nnauenchahlc courage, whether in vHrtory or ^f^t. Long bdore 
Akhar, their conquering armies hid reached tlie and act 

up an Aryan dominion all over Northern India, kashmir 
IB still Rajput-ruled : and many old Rajput famdies 
Himalayas and in the Punjab. Forced to mate terms with Akbar, 
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after the final tragedy of Chltor, they continued to hold dieir oi^ 
under the a 6 n of that worthless Udai Smgh : a son who hvin^y 
embodied Rajput clii\'aliy and courage Rina Par tip “ 

easy Palace life for him: no inglorious peace mth the MogulB. 

'l ill victory returned to the Sun-deacctid^, he decreed that the 
iv'ar-drums of his army should march behind instrad o rout. 
For twenty years he lived roughly as a soldier in the i^ds or 
Miwar: he and his Mowers actually sleeping on s™ arid eating 
off IcavcB. He fought and conquered Raja Man Singh of Jaipur, 
refusing to dine with liim because one of Jaipur's dau^tets had 
been giVen as a bride to Akb«ar, He won bset most of Mewar; 

but he could not revive thrice-murdefcd Chitor , 

While Akbar lived, comparative peace prevailed. Inherently 
noble, he aimed at dissolving all religious and Bonal bamefs 
between man and man : an achievement beyond even one of the 
greatest Emperoia of all dme. lUitciate to the last, he nia^ otlrejs 
read to Him; and he learnt to understand the minds of men by 
slipping out of his Palace at night in disguise, wandering through 
street and bazaars, mingling with the crowd, taltirig, listening and 
watching their behaviour, especially that of Hindus. Unable to 
wean these from their age-old creed, he could and did advance 
them to his highest State appointments, where they served him 
faithfully, while maintaining their own Iwliefs and custoi^. 

But Akbar’s nobility and tolerance died widi him. Under bis 
great-grandson Aurungzeb. fanatical persecution again «^red its 
evil head. An orgy of destruction and desecration of rlmdu 
temples dishonoured a truly imperial line and brought it to an 

ignominious end. t r* * i 

For, 03 Mogul power waned, the pirate Princes of Uentmi 
India came down from strongholda in the W«tcm Ghauts under 
thdr brilliant leader, Shivnji. Later stiR, m tlie dark ^ys nf 
anarchy and duoa, it was these same bandit chiefs who persistently 
harassed and often conquered aU regions north, east and wtst of 
iheir own. More especially they tnenaced the Rajputs, fighters 
of equal prowesa, handicapped by Inter-State jealousies an 
intrigues. Recklessly independent, proud and vengeful, they wre 
never able to combine effectively against the common foe* 1 be 
whole region of Mewar was scoured from cod to end; 
Udaipur squeezed like an orange i a process from whidi it Md 
barely recovered more than a hundred years later. The Marathaa 
might, in fact, have seized all Rajputana, but for the rismg_pawer 
of British arms, and the military genius of Lake and Wellculey , 
to whom, ulttmaldy. llic States of Rajasthan owed their very 
exi&tence. 
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By on evil fcle, when the Mnratha peril f j*®. 
liSor^lertTir «ras held by a weak and mcoinpctem 
Ust foul days of Chiwr : and thereby bmgB a tde ^ 

£ thrown^lasting shade nf meUncholy aver the pnnccl) Ho 

iti’^S^edy sprang frem a quarrel bcb^eeii the Princes of 

,talW by Ib. il.touchod Md Sum, both 

yniith and valour of the land : each Chid or rnnee 

the conflict. «,,nnorted ISdhpur and laid 

Sindlila, Maharaja of . alu^ed by the Storm 

siege to Udaipur. 'I’he j t .tp' besging Bribah to 

he had raised, appealed at last . by’^^^^Hel and ignorant 

intervene: a ^nov* th« 

order from England , hastened the fatsddimai- 

tnalised nor underatood. ®" . , |ji-p„nta yielded at last to the 

Bhiit. Singh. ^ pressed by £^hter to the right- 

brutal demand that he sh^ ^ so that none might possess 

fill bridegrooin, or have her m _ Cjcek in the grace 

her. By tliat time she was Iphigcnia; for het craven 

of her perfected loveliness, if he g^ve her to his rival, 

iatlier, fearing the vengeance of j P ^i^od for his own 

chose the cruel alternative— death m com 

daughter, -.nti in the Palace household 

The order was given ; bu defenceless youth and 

could he found to use a dagge t,^ the women of the 

beauty. So the dire deed w^ pSneess to didnh a 

harem, who must pcniuadc or compel 

draught of poison , compulsion. The spirit 

In the event, there of her own father. 

of that young girl Hpcree that «o»dd bring peace to her 

Obediently she accepted the decree that worn 
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loved country. It was who comforted the wailing women, 
when her mother, shaken with grief, proffered her the deadly 

drink. . 

Dresacd as a royal bride, she calmly looked out over the serene 

Pichola Like and its island palaces, lifted the bowl and cned out 
gallantly, ‘ This is the bridegroom destined for tie , 

Then she fell down in a fatal swoon at the feel of nM weeping 

handmaida; and, in dying, made her name Even now 

the heroine of Mewar is a theme for Rajput ballad makers and 

cruel, senaclcas tragedy stirred al! India stirred even 
distant, uncomprehending England to belated horror ^d remo™* 

A weak Home Govcmmcnl had much to answer for in Aose dark 
days. Timidity and lack of vision amoog responsible wme 
authorities condemned Ceotml India and RajputaM to hftecn 
years of anarchy and chaos almost unprecedented in history. 

It was the Marquis of Hastings—India’s seventh Govemor- 
Ccncral—who was chosen to carry out a more vi^s pobey of 
active intervention, to save Rajputana and ensure British ^ptem- 
acy in that part of India. Then were the harajssuig bandini 
dratroyed. Gwalior isolated, the power of British anw rcaKcrted 
by vnctoiy after victory, under the fine generals^ p of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley; till, in 1818, the Marathas were finally defeated ; and 
all India, except the Punjab and Sindh, acknowledged British 
dominion. Gtalefully the rescued Rajputs contracted a protective 
alliance with the power that had saved them from annihilation and 
secured their independence for ever. 

Since that day-a hundred and tweniy-tvvo years agu—they 
have dwelt secure in their many States, great and small; tro 
secure, perhaps, for a soldier race of men who regard wm*. rcli- 
gioualy, as ' an open door to hiaven j j 

Undeniably the protectorate, by abolishing risk of war, tended 
to sap the virility of Rajput manhood anil weaken its morBi fibre. 
The great nobles, a fine body of men, grown richer and more 
proaperous. found themselvca left with no practical rasson 
Yet, taking them all round, they have remamed true to their 
tradition of chivalry, courage and sponsmanship. 

Certain Indians, who can perceive no merit in British mle, 
insist'that it has cmascuLited India and her pr^cely faniili^. 
No doubt there arc many regrettable cases in point, since every 
good is shadowed by iis attendant ill; but tn postulate 
courage in the protected Indian States is to Ubel the race. The 
great days of Indian knighthood may be past, but the spirit of it 
survives—and will survive- 




UDAIPUR 

In these day^s, one need only mention ruinies ^ familiar ad Sir 
Pmllp Singh, Sir Ganga Sio^h of Bikanir, the young Princes of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, who probably give the measure of hundreds 
less widely known. Undemably, in long periods of peace and 
prosperity, the men of most races tend to grow effete and comfort- 
laving. But when tlie trumpet-call * To Anna ’ challenged 
British and Indian manhood—as in the yearn of the First World 
War — their instant response proved that it wna not dead, but 
sleeping. In 1914 the soldier races of India vied with ciidi other 
in readiticsa. to defend their one-dme defenders ■ even as oitr own 
ovcr-ci>nilised young men—na land and sea and on the wing— 
proved over and over all the ingrained qualities that are * for ever 
England 

Generations may come and go, standards of faith and courage 
and leadership may rise and fall, but the spirit of race la immortal, 
renewed from age to ^ in those grcai men who most shiningly 
embody it — * and their naniG liveth for ever more \ 


Thus, through the vic^itudes of u hJato^ as brave, tragic and 
stirring as any on earth,we come to coinparalively modem Udaipur, 
Steeped in traditioii, remote and serene among its lakes and hills, 
it hae made less obvious progress, in the ampted sense, ^ the 
other great dries of Rajasthan, Partly this has been dchberalc, 
a refreshing diange from the persistent pursuit of progress ttht- 
where. No Rana of Udaipur baa been to Europe * and the city s 
unusual beauty g its feudai atmosphere, have been safeguard^ 
one of its moat distinguished Maharanaa, the late Sir Fateh Singh, 
himaclf the embodiment of Rajput royalty with hii height, his toe 
features and hia cleft beard- In full Durbar, suiroim^d by hia 
nobles, he misht have stepped straight out of the tw^i ceatuiy; 
and during his rule, the dudes and privileges of feudJ uroefi were 
strictly enforced. Even now th e peasant ploughs his limd with the 
Rajput shield strapped to his shoulders, and with sword or spear st 
hia side. The whole setting of city and Palace harmonised with 
the picturesque figure of its revered Ruler. . , 

A life of austerity and restraint ao pr^rved his vigour and 
euerey that he could stick pig and shoat dgers up to te mi e 
age. Stoutly he refused to let the * fire carriage eater h,s sacred 
dty, that is kc no other ou earth. The ^way cuds m a s^l 
station three iiiiles off. Only cam and rarnages, 
and camels can fidy entef tlirough the tall (^tc of the Sup 
with iron spikes; a relic of distahi days when the dephant a bead 
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was used as a battering-rsjm. Iti the same spirit he chose to use 
the waters of Udaipur for adoinment rather than for irrigation ; 
preferring, no doubts that its people should die of no drains^ rather 
than of too much effidency. 

When apostles of progTss ashed w^hy he did not develop his 
Sute^ he would answer with his unemphatic courtesy; ' I am 
Rajput : soldier and sportanmit. Not buimia/ ^ 

Something of the old heroic spirit br^thed in hia resistance to 
change; ^ something immense and pathetic \ wrote Miss Fimnyp 
* in the challenge he flung to those new forces that the West cannot 
control and dare not defy Behind hb aloof and exquisite 
manner there lurited a strain of mdancholy; a shadow of the 
curse diat ts said to rest on Udnipur ever since that young and 
lovely PrincQsa was sacrificed to avert the threat of wan 

*' fie had ’ — wrote Sir Walter Lawrence, who knew him as weU 
as any could know a being so remote—" the most perfect mnnners 
in the world; gracious and inscrutable alike to all. h was 
intcmstlng to wutch the effect of that wonderful manner on diverge 
persons. Even the great Lord Cuizon feU under ita charm. Little 
might be said, but much wzs conveyed in the atmosphere of tliat 
noble presence. It was a privilege merely to sit wdth him/ Nnr 
could any ever guess vi'hat he really thought of the polite strangers 
From the Weal, who talked, in well-meaning ignorance, of things 
they could not know ; things that none could know unless the 
hlo^ of Rajputs ran in his veins. 

But there needs no Rajput heritage to awaken a responsive stir 
of mind and imaginadon at the firat sight of Udaipur — one of the 
few experiences» in a land of wondciSp th^t can be counted on tu 
better expectation^ 

The glory of that unbelievable city may he of the past; het 
beauty remains ioextingubhablep while two and a lialf miles of 
steel-blue water mirrors her infinite variety; and the setting sun 
baptijces with light and colour the dead-white walls of Palace and 
city and marble hund. Massed trees, against the brightness, glow' 
darkly as if carved in jade; and as light fades colour deepens. 
Water turns to wine, rcficcting bland palaces, more dream than 
rcalitVi in that flaming end of evenmg that fades loo soon into a 
ghostly dusk. So much breath-taking beauty everywhere, that 
details escape the eye* lost in wonder at the whole. Tliere is 
nothing quite like it anywhere. 

Aloof and impenetrable, as Sir Fateh Singh himself, that 
imposing pile of marble and shorn granite seems to breathe the 
haughty spirit of Rajput valour and pride of race; grey-white 

* SbopkcepeTi mothejrl^nder., 
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domes and towera, fretted balconijea and the royal zenana 
building a precipice of blind white wall, its foundataemB act deep 

id %vd!i:n 

From this oldest part. Lbe rest settm to lean back in bastions, 
terraces and winding stairs, crowning the ridge along all lifted 
Icngtli: a profusion of exquisite detail that idmosi defeats design. 
Has anyone ever tried to count the minaretap the fretted windows, 
the arches^ the balcomea ? 

Drained of colour in the brief dusk, it looms majestic \ a shrine 
of the kingly ideal rather than of kings human and fallible, lis 
true period long past^ it continues its magnificent existence uncon¬ 
cern^* Guarding its human secretfl, tragic and squalid and 
heroic, it remaiiiB at this late hour a stately aymbol of autocracy in 
a reeling woticL 

More than p symbol it was to the eighiy-year^Jd Mahoiajia, 
who ruled his kingdom as absolutely as any old-tiiiie autocnat, 
hmvcvcr benevolent: no authority other than his own ; no system 
of ftnance; no supervision of locaJ ofBcersK Here was fertile soil 
for intrigue and polidcal agimtion directed from Ajmir. These 
gave rise to so much trouble among the indigenDUS tribes that the 
Government, regrettably, felt obliged to curtail the powers of 
India's most revered Ruler ~ ss loyal at heart as he wtis splendid in 
aspccL That drastic measure caused no small alarm among his 
fellow Princes ; and embittered^ not without reason p the last years 
of his Q\vT\ life. 

During those yeans the Stale was practically ruled by his son 
Sir Bhupai Singh, who needed a large measure of tact and forhear- 
nnee to pull him through the difficult position in which he was 
placed by the Paramount Power. 

By one of Nature's ironical twists, the son of that magnificent 
figure of a man is slight and frail and partially paralys^ ; true 
Rajput, in that he has refused to let that cruel disabUity hinder 
him from moving about his State on business and shooting expedi¬ 
tions. Though he om never be a rider, he is a first-rale shot; and 
occasionally he cnterbiina dtatinguished strangers from England. 
Butp like his father, he has nr^'er crossed the Sfca and ver)' seldom 
travels beyond his own borders. Perhaps because of hb bodily 
limitation, he possesses a curiously subtle brain; and there air 
not many w^ho can penetrate the shell of hia reservep He seldom 
visits Delhi; cares very little for pohtics and less than nothing for 
the Chamber of Princes, an assembly fa^'oured by few of the 
greater onesp who pride themsclvefi on thdr pefsonal relation to the 
Britkb Crown. 

With the passing of youth—he is over fifty-five—hia life has 
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been mpre or less restricted to the ample confines of \m vast and 
varied Fakce, almost a town m itself; with its own store-houses ^ 
farmyards and wells; as large if not larger than the city that clinibit 
to it up the hillside from the Gate of the Sun+ Tlicre gaily- 
painted houses lean towards each other across narrow ivinding 
streets thronged with the mbed, Idsurely traffic of the East; 
scarlet horsemen with small turbans and large curved swords; 
golden-akiniied ivomen of the desert crowned with brass lotahs ; 
children everywhere and chickens and stray dogs; mUt-whitc 
buUs^ privileged and sacred; panniered camels with drooping 
rniderlip and scornful eye. Now and again, shouldering through 
the crowd, comes the vast bulk of an elephant flapping impossible 
cara^ And everywhere a kaleidoscope of colour^—ambern ver- 
tnilion^ orange, purple and palest greeiL 

There we have the very aspect and atmosphere of feudal LncHa, 
rooted in the past, centuries rcinoved from hybrid Bombay : and 
at dusk silver bdls ring the fairy city to rest. 

Sun-drenched streets and shnnes and temples dimb up and up 
to the Palace^ epitome of power in po&sesslcin; and not far from it^ 
symbol of spiritual power, risK the mighty cone of JagadiSsh 
temple^ carved from base to summit ivith a confused mingling of 
gods and goddesses^ monsters and men. 

Outside that curionaly self-contained worlds pDliticIans may 
wrangle and non-\^olence violently nige^ Hindus and Moslems 
may annihilate each other, so long as the sons of Kin^ hold their 
own land and a descendant of Rama rules in Udaipun 

Up and up, till at last one reaches the outer Palace ; the great 
gateway leading into a courtyard crowded, like the streetSt with tJie 
varied animal population of India : monkeys^ cuncls, donkeys, 
and again the sacred bull ^nfanitUi ^; the jew^cllcd gleam of pEacoeks 
—royal birds of Rajasth^ — sclf-^onsdously sunning their 
splendour on coping or hattiemcnL Here also the royal elephants 
are picketed, monsters of flesh md amevr nervous of their own 
bulk, meekly obedient to slips of brown men whom they could ktll 
at a stroke. High above the spadoua open roof over the wide 
gateway looms the main bulk of the Palace, blinding white against 
the blue. Below it—far below—gleams the silver shield of Fichota 
Lake, vdth its island palaces and fringe of wooded hills; one bold 
outline cleaving the sky. 

Tlie Palace itself, behind imposing walls and towers, seems 
quite another world. Curiously l^pkaiard and lacking in design, 
it has the fascination of some fairy-tale castle; a maae of low 
doorw'ays and twisting stairs ; Little secret rooms and btlnd caurt- 
yards; glimpses of sunlit lake and sky through carven arches; a 
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siri^ open terrace, ehflded ivith orange trecdp and a spb^ of 
scarlet ttniforms—peons lounging on gunrd. 

Up a bdder-Iike staircase cnt in ihe you may climb to one 
of tbe many-arcaded towers, where His Highnesa, Sir Bhupal 
Singh I si ts CToss-leggedi Indian fashion, in English garb and 
Mpenflive English hoots that never touch the ground. Here he 
receives his few EiLropeiin guests talking to them in fluent English, 
untravclled though he From his eyrie, he Looks down upon a 
wide fair view of lake-side and city and bw hills, merging into a 
troubled sea of mountams that range northward to Mount Abu and 
Ajmir. 

I'hcre remains one aspect of Udaipur that should, if possible^ 
not be missed—the yearly celebration of the Dew'^ Festival, Feast 
of Lights, when Lakshmi, Goddess of ForrunCp is worshipped in 
the living gold of fire and the dead gold of minted coin ; whim 
women wor&hip their jewels and each man worahips tlie toob of hia 
trade, tossing coins or dice to discover his luck. 

And at sunset, when s hreeae ripples the lakct young gtria go 
in groups down to the water, each cairying her the lamp of 

life, a cotton wick alight in a clay saucer of oil. These they set 
afloat on lake or tank^ praying that Mai Lakahmi may guide them 
safely to the farther shore. If the prayer is heard, omens are good. 
If the little c^ardgh be wrecked or broken, omens are eyiL So— 
apart from the beauty and wonder of its dabomte illuminations— 
it is a feast of intensely human significance in a land ^turat^ with 
auperstition. And it culminates, after sundown, in a fairy-Ekt 
illumination hardly credible in this machine age. 

For weeks beforehand every patterns wheel is turning out little 
ckirdghs by the thousand, ^ch with its Up in which the cotton wick 
may rt^t. These are placed, edge to edge, cverywhip along roofs 
and walk and balconies X along pbccs possible and impossible, to 
await the moment of rdghtfall on that ^y of days. ^ ^ 

As the flaming sunset dies into the brief dusk of India, city and 
pfliacts And islaiid pavUioM appear to stand like ghosts under a 
darkcniag sky. Then the first thin points of fire flicker and waver, 
' dandng alive from nothing, Invcly and mad Deepening from 
amber to gold, the Uttle blowTi flames run along walls and ^dow- 
ftames, over roof and arches, as if they caught fire from each I 

so skilful and swift are the unseen hands at work, More hghts. 
and more, spring to life everywhere; thousands, tens of thousands, 
till the tranaformation acene » complete. Palaces, irmplcs, 
islands, even boats by ibc shore—the whole of Udaipur blossoms 
on darkness, in flickering delicate lines of fire. Flame palaces float 
on the watere of an cndianled lake, wheie stars are put out by a 
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i«st]e» shimmer of gold tiiat seenis harsUy to be of earth. 

Slowly, as night deepens, the quavering lights bum low and 
lower, till the magic scene dies out, leaving Palace and dty and lake 
just visible in the ghostly gleam of staiahine and a vratung moon. 
The fairy scene, that dazaled the eye with its wonder, is eclipsed by 
tlie immortal beau^ of the heavens that lifts the nund to worship 
and speaks direct to the soul. 

The goddess of Fortune should surely favour her votaries who 
worship herr with this yearly unforgettable vision of all Udaipur, 
printed in fire on the night sky of Rajasthan. 


JODHPUR: 

THE WARKIQR STATE 
1 

AFTEft immortal Udaipur* loveliest of Rajput cities^ we go 
northward to the Indian desert and Jodhpur, the Urgent and 
perhaps the moat soldierly Rajput StatCt known ehiedy through 
the fame of one man—best-lm-'ed of his kind and generation 
otJtBide India — Lt,-GencraJ His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, 
KX.ST, 

As third son of the Maharaja^ his fathcfp he never actualJy ruled 
over Jodhpur ; but three times he acted aa Regent during minor¬ 
ities ! a total of twelve years in all [ and, in ad dition, he was made 
Prime Minislcr, when his elder brother succeeded his father^ For 
twenty years, in fact, be was the life and soul of Jodhpur public 
affairs ^ eocreing wild tribes and handling tmcidcnt barons in his 
effective, summaiy fashion. Il was he who raised the Jodhpur 
Lancers and created a polo team that, for a time, held the Indian 
championship, bi:sides waning Isureb at liurlingham and 
Kanelagh. 

The State itself geographically has nothing in common with 
tlie hike and aetting of Udmpur. Mile on mile of sand, 
burned to the colour of amber, bloasoms here and there into an 
oasis p wfiere the parched earth is watered by the Luni river, 
Alarwar. Land of Death* the whole region wm ffptly named 
before modem irrigation w'orks helped to fertilise some sisty 
thousand barren acres; and resef%'oiiat with pump stations* 
hanbhed drought from the dty. Good motor roads have 
revolutionised transport The dose-cropped green polo ground, 
in its deaert setting, looks as if it had been hftbd on a tna^c cariwt 
straight from England ^ and. in this natural ahf^e of omida, 
ships of the desert are now rivalled by dragniis of 

Jodhpur was founded in t4S9 ^ ^h* Rathore Chief Rio JodlM, 
who chiifitcncd it Jodhpur, City of Jodfr lie built part o ^ 
toivn and the fortress on its pinnacle of rock, four un re 
above the clustered white houses, the temples and pal««» crouch¬ 
ing at its base. , , ,, - j 

' Hardly, in all Eumpe,’ it has been said. Could one find any 
stronghold so luenacing, so cold as that elephantine fort yellow tab 
on its yellow hill, dominating the yellow desert under the goldm 
Indian aun ; a stronghold that might have been but i by eitu- 
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Wails monumentally tldtik seem a vctitiible emanaticin 
from the rock itself. Only in a bad of elephants could such 
massed of stone have been lifted and shifted into position^ For 
the fort b set upon a pinnacle rather than a plateau ; and its 
inunejiBe walls, guarded by towers, are pierced by seven fortified 
gates. No enemy could enter eicopt by forcii^ thost huge main 
gates that open wide tn admit dtstlnguished visitors—hut not their 
cars. 

These must be di^rted for carrying cfiarrSj slung on poleS;, 
that will bear them up the steep narrow ascent between high bbnt 
walls on one side* ajid on the other eight storeys of the Royal 
Palate, with its ihousand-cnlumncd hallj its carved balconies and 
windows hanging against a narrow etrip of sky: the kind of thing 
that only India's architectural genius could achieve —in how many 
years of building t But none reckoned dme, in ancient Lotlia —a 
timeless land^ where perfection of design and craftsmanship* was 
the workers* sole concern. 

The Fort—a world in itsdf^—contains more palaces, barracks, 
armourica, the royal zenana and crcaamy, guarding State jewels 
to the value of ^me three tnilllon pounds^ Here are shields and 
scabbards and writing sets cruated with precious ston^ : shoes 
of some vanished Queen so thickly cased in iliamonds that no 
material can be seen ; pearb and more pearls, literally in handfuls : 
the garnered wealth of centuries. 

Indian India b a mine df such hoarded trEasure : millions" 
worth of hidden beauty; ^ froEen riches * amounting to an iran 
ration, against the possibility of lean years or evil days. Fur the 
wealth of an Indian Prince b more than a personal allkir^ It 
must be oo a par with the cost of hb whole State ■ sluoe he is 
father and deity, as weQ as ruler of hb people. Troops, policep 
army, schoob, cripples and beggars—the whole upkeep of his 
country—must all be paid for out of hb revenue and exchequer^ 
To whom much b given, from him much is mquirtd; and even 
the wealthirtt principality has its ebb tides of fortune. But 
modem Jodhpur prospeis; and the glory of its past survives fur 
those who liave eyes to see. 

In almost every Indian State there b some special features— 
building I personality, legend—that seizes oneV interest and 
imaginjition. In Udaipur^ it ia the Palaoc and the tragic min of 
Chitor. In Jaipur, it b the deserted dty of Amber. In Jodhpur, 
it b that worit of demi-gods, the Fort; fit birthpbee of the in- 
comparable Sir Pratap Singh, whose name aptly signifies * Lion 
of Glory \ Dead nearly twenty years, hb influence still lives. 
Still they can say of hlm^' He haa no equal—he must have lived 
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jmny timea. Perhaps he will never need to live cm earth again/ 
His record is imiquc among the Princes of India; and before hia 
death he added luatre to a briUhnt twginniftg. 

Far-fomed and widely loved, intimate friend of three Siitiah 
aovereigna, he has been apdy named * the first gentleman in the 
British Empire \ using the demoded prord in its higher meaning. 
A Rajput of bluest blood, he reckoned hbnself beyond all rules 
and cod^ except those dictated by hia own sense of fitness^ which 
was of the most exacting ■ a trait finely shown in the familiar story 
of an English subaltern who died at JodhpUFi and whooe coflin 
could not be moved because one of the officers detailed to carry 
it was down with fever. No Hindu of caste could touch a coffin 
without defilement. An outes^t Hcavengcr seemed the only solu¬ 
tion ; but the officers reckoned without Sir Pratap, The young 
man had been hk friend ; and he promptly offered himself as 
pall-bearer with the characteristic ranaih, * A soldier knows no 
caste with a brother soldier ^ Perhaps only a Hindu could 
appreciate the spiritiiai significance of that simple courteous 

actiorL _ f Tj ■ 

Rightly he bebTigcd to the warrior desert trihe of Rajputs, 
the Rahtorcs. * Famous in battle \ and Sun^descended like the 
of Udaipur, they trace bact their pedigree for pver 
ftnirteen hundred yeara- Acctirtliog to Jegend, the first Rahtnre 
aprang from the apioe of Indra, God nf stontis and thtindcrbolta , 
a legend in keeping widi their history, that is mainly a red page 
written in their own blood. Always in the thick of darker or 
trouble, tliey welconicd any sscrifioe that might save tbcir iw 
from the fanalic fury of Islam ; and their unshakable coui^ has 
been embodied io the prmerb, * A wall may give way : a Rajput 
aiandfi featOf such vfta Sir Pratap. devotw of Engird and 
Englishmen, and of all that they stand for, East and West: a 
dcvodon partly inherited from his father, Takat Singh, who nded 

Jodhpur during the Mutiny. ,. ■■ ■ -.i. 

At that time the boy Pratap was twelve years old, living wim 
his parenta and family in the Fort Palace. There «««« 
neither railways oor telegraph wires in Rajputsha. 

India these were still recent marvels introduced by I^rd Dtlhoi^. 
So news of the upheaval did not travel post-haste into e 
But one day there came a runner, with letters that told of a sepoy 
revolt in Bengal, of the men murdering their officers. Brtti^ and 
Indian. Followed wild rumoma that the last rcmatmng Mo^ 
had been eathnined at Delhi, that ah Rajas were t^denng 
allegiance to lUm. and British power was at an end. The relKls 
were killing white woraen and children without mercy: and 1 akat 
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Singh was uiged to send his own representative at once to the 

court of Delhi. j r-i 

The Rajput Prince—^Britiab friend and ally—scorned alike 
their rumours and their advice. In his fiuy, he caught at the 
throat of his twclve-year-oJd son, 

' Even if my children were killed that way,' he thundered, ' I 
would never dcaert the Sahibs. We have sworn friendship. And 
no Rajput will ever betray a friend.' 

In that creed the was reared ; and hla own personal 
affection for the Sahibs tvas deepened, no doubt, by early associa¬ 
tion with Englishmen of the best type, notably Sir Edwai^ Brad¬ 
ford. A.G.G.* of Rajputana, and CoJonel Powiett, RcBidcnt of 
Jodhpur in the days of PratSp's early manhood. To both person- 
alitics he attributed a large share in the moulding of his char¬ 
acter ; and both would have readily admitted tliat they had fine 
material to work upon, in his generous nature, his courage and 
uprightness, and the iron will that curbed his proud and hasty 
temper. 

So lasting was his devotion to Colonel Powlett that, on his 
retirement, Pratap would never fail to seek him out, when he visited 
England; would bend down and touch hia kntes as a mark of 
affection and respect. 

ft U baldly possible to over-estimate the influence, for good 
or ill, of the F.ngtiahman in India t and, one might add, of the 
Eogllshwotnan also. It would be well for both races if the last 
were more actively alive to the fact. 

!t was about this time that Pratap— always eager for fresh 
pjptrience—decided to take aerv'ioc with his sister's husband, the 
Mahantja of Jaipur, o wise and statesman-like young Ruler, who 
very unon rccogniaed the latent ability of his untiring hrether-in- 
law- Their friendship ted him to offer Pratap aji important post 
in Jaipur; a templing offer for a young man not yet thirty, as 
ambitious as he was adventurous. But Pratap's heart was in 
Jodhpur. He would accept no post that might prevent him from 
returning there, if he happen^ to be needed by his brother 
Jaswant Singh, who had soccetded their father. And in a few 
years' time he had his reward. 

An urgent message from Jaswant Singh begged him to return 
at once and help to reorganise Jodhpur. The Prime M^ter 
had proved a fiuture; money spent like water, with nothing to 
show for it; things in genend going fkim bad to worse. With 
Pratap as Prime Minister, th^ might, between them, give the 
whole disorganised State a lift. Nor was he disappointed of hia 

*■ to GnVrmetT-t>UM=r»L 
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hope, in spite of the fact that Pratap had to hold his own agaiiMt 
persistent, hostile intrigues, engineered by the discredited oSidal 
whom he had supplanted. 

He found the office of Prime Minister very much to his taste. 
His activities were unbounded : tackling uoruly tribes, checking 
wholesale bribery, lustoring law and order, and effectively reform¬ 
ing the whole State machinery. For the first time he had a chance 
to prove, in practice, how well he had profited by the atotcaman- 
like teaching of Ram Singh and the shining example of his revered 
Colonel PowlctL In his new capacity, also, he fo^d full _sco^ 
for more than soldierly qualities: his resolute tvill, hie faith in 
iron discipline, for himself and others; his poww to win affection 
in spile of a tendency to summary methods. In effect, it may be 
said that he found himself and spent himself, without stint, to the 
lasting benefit of Jodhpur. 


It was in iSfiy, the year of Queen Victoria's Golden Jubilee, 
that he was chosen to cany congratulations from the Rathore 
State to Her Majesty in peism. He had only been once to 
Kngland, and hia limited English, his ignorance of the cOimtpr, 
led him to ask for the services of an English officer. The choice 
fdJ on Captain Bnice Hamilton with two young Rajpua of his 
oivn standing. His friend Sir Edward Bradford was al^ a fellow 
passenger; and the two Englishmen coached him osaiduoi^ly m 
their diffinilt language His twists and turns and ndd phrasis 
caused 30 much mirth, that although he did, in time, leam to spe^ 
English fluently, he clung more or less to his own ^^Tsmn 
phrases and his taste for the present participle. To his pnde and 
delight many of his odd phrases were treasured four generations 
of the English Roval Family— all his dn oted admirers and fnen^ 
Whether or no he coidd hove improved his shrewd ^d ^eenve 
broken English, none who knew him would have wished his racy 

talk to be other than it was. . - j t,:= 

By that time he had become Sir Pratap, havi^ 

K.ci.l, from Lord Dufferin in 1885. At Sue* he di^mbark^ 
and travelled overland to see something of Emope. Entfhant^ 
with the beauties of Vienna, hia pleasure w^ daah^ by the nt^ 
that his ship, the TtHfxama, had been droiraed wi * _ 
belongings and £22,000 worth of jewcUery to be worn “ 
of the Oiieen— he that won: none at any other time. ™ 
rescue he offered £10004 and the divers 
succesafij] in recovering the jewels ; but none t * tirmcfes 
could be salved- How London was to produce Indian brocatJes 
and embroideries for so great an oceasbn remained to be seen. 
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Mcjuiume lie travelled on to Paris* where rooira had been 
booked for a week. But within three daya, in hw dedahre fashion, 
he turned down the supreme city of Europe. 

* I did not like it at all/ was the emphatic verdict of that 
desert*bredp spare-living Prince of Rathorea^ * Tlie moral atmo¬ 
sphere Sieemed to me quite noxious. Dnly pleasure-aeekeis re&Qrt 
there. And on this account I got disgusted with the dty/ 

Though he had paid for a week in advance he could not be 
persuaded to stay it out. 

* I care nothing for the money,^ was his characteristic answer. 
* It is irnpropef for men of high birth and good breeding to stay in 
such a city/ 

London, where he found * every sort of c»mfort \ did not so 
prickle his fastidious moral senses and from Indian materia!, 
given him by Lady Rosehety* he acquired a fit garment for his 
interview with the Queen Empress : one of die " most sacred 
memories " in his eventful life* 

Hb own simple record of that meeting can hardly be improved 
upon. 

^ The august Queen Empreaa was pleased to send for roe - and 
in obedieuDe I presented myselL Reaching near^ her, I made my 
salute, Indian fashion, placing my sword on the ground : then^ 
coming closer, I kissed her gradmis handt extended in English 
style; ond immecliately I raised it to my eyes. All English 
officers present were astounded at the eccentricity of thb saluU- 
tion : and after the reception was over they aak^ me about iL 
I explained that,^ according to Indian ideas, it was thought id tn 
salute one'^s jnaster bearing arms. So 1 laid down my sword. 
Further, after Idsaing Her Majesty's hand, I raised it to ray eyes, 
because there b nothing dearer to a man than hb eyes- Thb 
explanation seemed to satisfy everyone.’ 

No doubt it also satbded Queen Victoria, that gesture so 
purely Eastern, with its depth of double meaning : and a further 
episode incrcjised the good feeling that was to remalo constant 
bctw'cen them. Dbtmctions had been show^cred on him : and, 
M Honorary Colonel of the British Army^ he was soon placed 
OD the Royal Staff j proudly in attendance on the Queen, when 
his fellow Princes came to make their bow and present thdr 
nazars —the Indian gesture of a foimal offering to royalty. I’heae 
nazars are often costly \ and they are only accepted in the form 
of" touch and remit, after the manner trf Kings 

Sir Pratap* being on the Staff, had not thought to prepane one i 
and when hb name called for presentation, he found himself 
in a dilemma* But hb alert mind was never at a loss. Promptly 
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he plucked from hb turban the gold aud jewelled QroameDl^ 
kDDVvn aa a sirpnish, and, standing near the Queen, he bowed, 
presenting it with bath hands lowered. 

lliis time—as if fihe read his bean—there waa no mere touch 
and remit. Her Majesty took the proffered gift and passed it on 
to the Duke of Connaught. 

That eip^eningt at the Royal dinner^ to Sir Pratap'a delight, she 
wore the mpaM on her breiiaL 

* She was pieced to call me near her —he wrote aftenviirdfl. 
—’ and to say that, m I had presented my nazw with my heart's 
esteem and affection, she ym wTaring it in the same spirit.* 

As he hud charmed the Queen-Empress with his magucttc 
personality, eo he charmed all the Royal Family and the Icadcis 
of London society- Beneath hjs native chivalry, he wa* a shrewd 
and critical judge of women ; and a delightful story ia told— 
among many—of his remark at a big Calcutta reception when the 
Woman he was talking to said, * Sir Prutapi I want to introduce 
you to that lady over there.* * 

One comprehensive glance sufliCcd- Sir Pra^p shook nis 
head. 

' No, thnnlc you, 1 not wflot- I think not veiy gentleiramly 
lady.’ 

Briefly, but decisively, the unknown was turned down by that 

quaint yet damning adjective. j », 

He stayed in many great country houses and described tnem 
as * uniqne of their kind in the whole world The grandeur of 
the Jubilee proceasioo deeply irapressed him; and he tceoriw, 
with relish, how the other Indian Chiefs were ‘ mount^ m 
carriages *; and he alone was proudly mounied on a hoi^- 
Those who knew him best could hardly picture him otherw^. 

Famons already as a polo player, he had brought horses for tus 
party. They rode in the Park. TI117 won races and matches at 
Ranelt^h- Th^ saw a sham fight at Aldershot. 

Five crowded tnanlhs he spent in England—not merely in a 
social whirl. All that he saw and learnt of new ^ys and new 
countries struck deep. He returned to India, in hia own ph^. 
‘ with espanded head and heart bis outlook widened, hia brain 
ahve with freah ideas and plans for the belter government and 
progress of his beloved Jodhpur, 


Among many schemes that thronged ha brain the proudert 
Wag an ambition to create a regular body of horse . * 

did to such good purpose that it afterwards e^ed disti^on as 
the famous Jodhpur Lancers. The success of hia dienshed plan 
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owed much to the pservicea of Captain Boatson^ afterwards Sir 
Stuart Beataoiip a fine soldier and great genllemaUt ^hn became 
one of his closest friends. It was he who actively shared the 
Inceptiq^ of the hardly less famous polo team. Begun in r&Rgp 
xvhen Sir Pratap was well over fortyt it became, tn a few years, 
one of India*^s four leading teams, second only to that of the 7th 
Hussars. It defeated Central India, wttli three British offioerfl 
and one Indian pbycr. It followed oiit the same year, tvith a 
victory of eight goaja to love over the 7th Hussars^ izl the final 
round of the Challenge Cup toumameiit. 

In bter years, when his polo triumphs were over* he took 
delight in building up a young team to carry on the fame uf 
Jodhpur: and in 1922 he enjoyed tlie satisfaction of watching 
that young team beat Patiala in the finals of the Frince of Wales* 
tournament, the Prince himself bdng present. 

An eyewitness records that throughout the game he sat 
absolutely adeiit and motionless. Intent on every stroke and 
counter-stroke. Only when a bugle-blast annuunced the end and 
he Hftcd his helmet, the beads of perspiration on his forehead 
revealed hmiv excited and anxious he had been. Always he was 
silent at polo, hta whole mind on the game, never missing a stroke, 
almost angry if some conversational outsider forced Itim to utter 
a word, in the polo world, beyond question, his name and fame 
will lastingly endure. 

In 1895 he lost hb devoted elder brother, the Maharaja of 
Jiklhpur, who had been almost a father to him, even as he be^mc 
almost a father to that brother's son. 

During a thnse-years minority he was appointed Regtiat; and 
he brought not only ripe experience but pride and pleasure to the 
task- 

linhappily, in this difficult position, he wus to suffer—os men 
of his type often do—from the defects of his own qnaliticfl. As 
Prime Minister, hia strong likes and dislikes had stirred the 
hostility of many whose malpractice had been baulked by Ills 
wholesale refonns. Wliatevcr changes had seemed to him 
nece^tsaiy for the good of Jodbpurj he had insisted on them 
nitblcssly, often to the disadvantage of those who hugged 
imaginary grievances or played a double game. Now vi'os their 
chance to combine and harass him at every turn, to manesuvre 
for secret influence, and discredit him with his beloved nephew. 

Sordar Singh, neither strong nor atunly, may have been irked 
at times by hts unde's cXErcmely Spartan training—an uncle who 
favoured stone beds for ' making boy hard ", who encouraged 
pluck and manliness by the dri^tic meomt of making boj-s wTcsde 
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with a full-grown panther, securely mu 22 lcd, his four fett cased 
in strong leather ‘ gloves 

The young Prince, now secure on liis throne, eoutd follow his 
own very differciit inclinsttiDna. Siumundcd by paraattes and 
^cophants, entangled in a network of intrigue, he was alienated 
gradually fttun the finer iofiuence of his unde, whose devotion 
and care had alone pulled liini through a delicate hoy hood- 
Leaving the hume they had shored, he set up his own establish¬ 
ment, and fell so fatally under evil influences that Govemincnt 
thought it advisable to temove him for a time elsewhere. The 
new Imperial Cadet Corps founded by Lord Curaon provided a 
healthy change of atmosphere and occupation. TiTiflt period, was 
followed by a visit to Europe : and his brief reign ended in igj i. 
without any legacy of reform and unprovements such as tus father 

liad left to Jodhpur, _ 

During those yearn of private disappointment Sir Pratap was 
vciy much engaged elsewhere. In 1857 he was in England again 
for Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, Inevitably he went to 
visit Her Majesty at Windsor Castle; and Sir Walter Lawrence 
tells how, on the return journey, he sat apart in the tram silent 

Wlmh^pcned at Windsor ? ’ Sir W^tcr aaked him at last. 

■ Did Her Majesty say anything to disappoint you i ' 

Sir Pratap shook his head, his noble face sad and grave, 

* No—not that. But I seemg Queen ten years ago, I seeing 
Queen to-day. I not seeing her again. So—not talking. 

His personal devotion could hardly have been more pro oun y, 
yet more simply eatpressed. 

ITiat aamc year be was on the Frontier forthe Tirah Campaign, 
where his Lancers were lauded oa ‘ an honour to Emp^ . 

And inevitably he must be in Delhi for the great Cm^u Duriwr 
in t902, to celebrate the ciuwnmg of King Fdwanl the 
a display of India's manifold splendours only to be cxcelied by the 
Royal Durbar of 1911. that will he dealt wdA m a Iat>^ chapt^ 
The first one marked an end of Ac Victorwn ‘ 
forgettable rev&liog of barbaric medji^'al 
spectacular magnificence,’ wrote Lovat Fraser, ^ -fILhant 
joumaliat, ‘ no eight ^ compare with Ae elephant 

procession at Ae State entry. , , 

•No picture convey that m^xBo^ of 

Viceroy, on a gigantic elephant, wiA all Ac grea es _ . 

India, entered Delhi, slowly, imprr^ivcly, 

vision so rtBplendml that at first the awrattu P“F nl^arv 
cheer. For Aoae who saw it, notbing will evef Am the memory 
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of iliat march of clepliantSpllie swaying howdsihA 

of bomishjcd gold aod silver* the proud Maharajas seated on Ivigh, 
the clanging beUa and majtial xmiaic, the motionfeas enveloping 
tmops, imcoujitable crowds in radiant clathingp and the majes^tic 
setting of the mighty Jiimma Musjjdi the vast red fort with an 
nmbrageo^ts park betw^ecn. The Durbar can be repeated j but 
not that unforgettable scene." 

In the midst of so much coilective glorj' individuals were 
dwarfed to insignificant items j but* even in a crowd so and 
vadouSp the individun] counis for more thiin tte outward seeming. 
No msigiiiiicant itenip on that superb occasion^ was Colonel His 
Highness Bir Pratap Singh^ Commandirtg Of£cer of his own 
Imperial Cadet Corps^ that formed a conringent in the \ iceroy"s 
escort and filled him with pride at the applause it won from alL 

A brief word picture of the man himself bringa him vividly 
before the mindV : * Every inch a Rajput and a soldier looked 
Sir Pratap* with fljiahiiig eyea that no detail escaped, dear-cut 
profile and proudly curv^ nc^trili the stem mouth, with its toueh 
of humour lurking at the comers. As he rode by the aide of hia 
Commandant, at the head 6f his corps in the beautiful white 
uniform with facings of aky-blue and gold—the crowd acclainied 
him, as well they might, They are calling my name,** he 
whispered happily to the Colonel as he rode along j a splendid 
figure on his black charger/ 

He had lately been installed as Hia Highness the Maharaja of 
Idar, a STDall Rajput St^te whose ruler had died without an heir. 
Offered the Regency, he had tiady refused to tread that thorny 
path again, after hia experience at Jodhpur. But later* when the 
adopted boy died suddenly, he had found himself standing first 
among cJaimafita for the throne, owing to his kinship and hb 
fitness for the high task of lifting the State out of its deplorable 
condition. He could only wish that this btc honour Iiad befallen 
him as a younger man; and* for all his gratified ambition* he left 
Jodhpur with genuine regrett not foreseeing the manner of his 
return. 

On the i2diL of February 1902 he was installed, in full Durbar, 
as Maharaja DLraj Colonel Sir PratSp Sii^h, with a dozen letters 
after hia name. Speeches were exchimged that struck a note of 
more than the usual sincerity common to such occasions. 

Tlie Political Agent might w'ell express his conviction that all 
things wise and kind, foreseeing and statesmanlike would be done 
for Idar by its ne^v Maharaja, w^hi>se simple straightforward speech 
revealed the modesty that wm not least among his shining 
qualities. 
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Mention of hia own ‘ humble aerviocs' rendered * by good 
Juck * to the Empire, ted him do to a finat touch, eminently 
charactcrisdc of the man. 

Gratified by the honours and distinctions besto^ved on hTm, 
he added, * 1 covet nothing more in that ditecdoo. 1 do not mean, 
however, to conviejr that I have no ambidou left. There is but one 
ungratified desire, which still continues uppermost in my mind; 
that desire being to have a Qtde lead deposited in my h«d while 
fighting under the British Bag.' 

Such words from such a man were no mere Battering figure of 
speech. For him, with the blood of warriors in his veins, there 
could be on^ one way of life, one digniiy, one purptM. For him. 
no man wordiy of the name could desire a gMter gift, a finer end 
than death in battle. That soldierly ambitinn was not destined 
to be realised, though higher hopoiua and more strenuous work 
in the servke of his loved King-Emperor yet lay before him. 

At the time he could only see his last years dci-nt^ to the 
rescue of Idar from the ill results of alack rule and financia] chaos: 
and into the demand of the moment he, as usual, flung the whale 
of himself. Convinced that Itidwn Rulers should keep State 
administration in their own hands, he offered them, on the subject, 
words of practical wisdom worth recording. _ 

* One great leaaoti. taken from the eipmience of my life, I wish 
to pbee before my brother Prin«s, is this : Give up love of case 
and luxury: make yourseh'ca, in every respect, yil to rule; and 
take pcraooal interest in the work of your State. 

Only three years later his loyal heart was gbddcned by an 
honour wen dearer to him than tlie bde of M^aj, “ s'™ 
from the Indian tour of King Geotge the Fifth, as Ptmee of VV^. 
with his Prinress-the first Royal lady to vmt that land of ^h- 
horn, veiled women. Sir PratSp, to his fiank ddight, was tjoren 
as Chief of their Indian Staff by the express wish of Kmg Edward 

the Stvtnth. * ■ ■ 

Filled with natural pride and uplifted m spirit, he saw the 
appointment as a sacred chaige. saw himself as a deputy father to 

the Prince, who was then tercly thirty. 

• As from a distant* he wrote. ‘ the royal sbp came into 

view, my heart danced with joy ! ’ 

To i who knew him well there was a peculiar charm m the 

simple-hearted affection and mod^ of one 
Spian life made him so ruthless m diMpbne 
lash of his tongue strong men quaikd and crept away hke tcmficd 

appeared of that iron streak in his complex nature. 
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vvhib kept devoted v^^tch over hh Royid cl^areea. Only at 
times he would venture on a quamtly phras^ remonatrajice when 
the tireless young English Prince looked like overtasing his 
strength or getting too little sleeps largely on aeeount of his 
comidenition for otheirs. No end to the levees and the .social 
functions tliat often kept him on hU feet dll 3 A.M., meeting 
fresh people and talking to them without end. 

Sir Pratip himself atrongly disapproA^ed of late hours. To bed 
betAVecn nine and ten ; up at 4 a m., fresh for the day's work, 
was hifl ow'n sane rule of life at Jodhpur* Realising the demands 
on royalty* he helped where lie could and refrained from remon¬ 
strance. tiut w^hen it came to hard days out shooting or pig¬ 
sticking, followed by late nights of tsilk. and the Prince went 
dow o ivith an attack of fever. Sir PratSp'a distress moved him 
to a fatherly protest, recorded by himself. 

* That night it grew wty late in talking after dinner^ and the 
Prince had got fever on account of fatigue* That day he hud 
exerted himself too liard. It was not proper for him to sit so 
lute. Accordingly I stepped up to him and ssid, in my choice 
English, Now 14 a must-be sleep meaning it was time he 
should redre. After this* whenever it was late* after a tedious 
day^s pTogTOmme, I would rise from my seat ; and the Prince 
would at once itkc also, coming to me, and ^y with laughter^ 
" Now is a must-be sleep ? " llien he w^ould retire.* 

Another time, at Amritsar^ when a Sikh * aimed with ail sorts 
of weapons * came too cImc, in his opiaion, to the Prince, he 
wrote; * Not deeming it right that anyone am^cd should come 
so near his Royal Highness, I quietly stepped forward to put 
mvscif between him and the Prince. No one, I think, saw the 
incident: but tlie Prince took tny meaning and smiled at me," 

A different episode is worth recording aa a sample of his 
characteristic shrewdness and devotion to England. One day 
out pig-sdeking at Bikanir, he noticed that a Geitnan officer 
among the guef^lB hud been mounted on a very fine horse: and 
he bluntly renmrkcd to the Prince, ' It were better if that mun 
were given a horse that would hav-e tumbled him into some pit \ 
The Prince expressfied surprise at so frank an expteasion of 
hostility to an unknown man. 

But Sir Pratap had hs answer pat: * I consider th^ Germiins 
as the greateat enemies of the^British Empire : and as such they 
dcser%^e that kind of treatments 

In 1905 there were many who might have considered him 
unduly vengeful: but in 1914 King George himself—receiiang 
his old friend after the funend of Lord Roberta—^recalled the 
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BiJuinir episode and commended Sir Pratap for his correct view 
of the proven enemy. 

During the tour he kept unceasing watch lest any hann might 
befell their Royal Highmssacs; and his admirdtion of the Prince 
as sportsman—whether shooting grouse at Rikanix or tigers at 
Gwalior—knew no bounds. 

Their visit to Delhi—six years before it became India’s capital 
--moved Sir Pratap to comments that prove the far-seeing mind 
of one who was more than the mere sportsman and soldier that be 
seemed to the world at large. 

* Delhi, ancient and hietoric. tvas the capital of India for 
rrnfiirie'i; and the whole history of India is ^ as it were, entwined 
with the history of Delhi—rightly named Imperial City. ... It 
is my belief that the British Government of India should alw 
have its capital at Delhi. Firstly, this city is a central i'' 
India : secondly, it is so strongly associated with the tradidon of 
Empire lhathajdlyabetter means could be coned ved of strt ngthen- 
ing the idea of the British Empire in the minds of our Indian 
people. . , . When the Prince went through the city, before die 
eyes wf his subjects, it struck everybody’s miud—whether Hmdu 
or Moslem—as if there ^vas a ne^ascension of the throne of Delhi 


before their veiy eyes.' . 

Too soon for the Royal pair, and for Sir Pratap him^, caiw 
the day of departure, die end of five crowded months that would 
never be forgotten by India or by the two who had taken the 
whole country—its Princes and people—to their 

Sir Pratap, in his sinceie sorrow, wrote : All of us, w ho bad 
,been ivith the Prince for those few months, felt the approaching 
separation most keenly : for his truly Royal soul had won the 
hearts of all. When i was making my fareweB salute mimn. 
the blue fealheis fixed to my turban stud m the Pnnee a U.t,.&.i. 
medal and were left there. The Princess at once totjE them and 
put diera in her button-hole, saying W me, Now I have yi^ 
turban feathers with me, I wiU keep tht^jdways fora 

* In bidding good-bye to their Royal Highnesses 1 rm 

hold my heart; and tears of grief came T*'v,S W 

also had their eyes filled with tears. . - . When the ship had 
embarked, cries of " Hurrah " were raised by those on ^orc 
To me this appeared unseemly: for ‘I “ «atsian of 

joy. but of rcffret sortow* i -is. 

^None of dvero coulJ then fartm how soon the belovH j^r 

would royally revisit India as Kmg and . 

Pratip dream of the greater ' 

Wm by that same King in the years of the First Gresi War. 
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No UviQg pjclut^ of ttic man would b4? complete wtliout some 
revealing of his deeper personality—his ideas on religion and 
Emuriage, two vital mattem more doaely Linked in the lEast than 
in the %VesL 

For yeai^, as a young man^ he accepted the orthodox l^du 
faith and cerernoTues^ while rejecting the grosser element of idol 
worship ; his own practical religion taking oo the form of love 
for hia country and hia fellows, etrict aelf-disciplme and Living 
up to the soldierly ideal of his race, ' From the very beginning \ 
he records, * ft Lias been a habit of mine to sift carefully all matters 
pertaining to religion." But Lus developing brain soon discarded 
the ' hutciful ideas and mischievous eustoms " that had obviously 
been grafted by Brahmlna on to the spiritual truths embodied in 
the Vedas and Upanlshids, initial sources of religious belieL 
Perceiving how many of those fabricated passages gave currency 
to wrong customs aud ideas, hia innate honesty forbade him to 
accept so Losidioualy falsified a religion. 

Still seeking tnic trulhp he studied the scriptyres of Islam i but 
the Komi, in spite of much that was fine and true, failed to meet 
his need. He kept company with staunch MosIeiiis, probing the 
* mfiueuce of theif faith on their activities: but he still remained 
unsadsfied, unconvinced, 'rhen he tamed to the Cliristlan Bibles 
reading it with earnest care. He admita that * its fables and 
Stories attracted my but neither head nor heart could 

honestly accept it altogether as the wprid of God. Jeans begotten 
of God Emd horn of a Virgin ” were things I could never under¬ 
stand. To my mind religion has to do with the spirit and very 
little with the body. It hea In right prindplesr upright character 
and purity of soul I ^ 

While still troubled by inner uncertainty* he found himself 
bid up for two months with a broken leg. Here was his fhnnee 
to study the V-£das and have the deeper pa^ges expounded to 
him *- in the hope of removing that struggle from my heart 

Hcre^ it seemed^ he had found pure gold in the most ancient 
of all Aryan books : gold, free from alloy of " muh and fiction 
mixed up in confusion 

He WM further convinced^ years bter, by the famoug Swami 
Dynauda, a man of deep reHgious inspiration and vast learning; 
one whom he finally accepted as his Gum—the Master and 
disciple rebtion still prevalent in the East. TThus did hia question- 
Eng soul find anchorage at last 

In regard to the externals of religion^ customs and uboos^ he 
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remained unorthodox nhvays; and a^in it is Sir Walter Lawrence 
who relates how ddc day be saw Sir Pmip very skilfully shootiag 
pigeona as they flew up out of a welL 

* Vm liurprised, Sir Fmtap/ be aaidt * to eee you doing than 
1 thought it was contrary to your religion/ 

* Yes, Sahib/ the Rajput agTEol with Ida twinkle. ^ Not good 
religion t but making very good pic t ^ 

A many-aided man under his stern soldierly aspect. 

As to marriage^ Like ao many of his kind he was baulked of 
hia nat^iral desire for an heir to carry on his name and dtic; a 
disappointment that struck deeper tlian he would openly admit. 
Ills first ivife died in giving birth to a daughEer—aftenA'ands reared 
by a childless second wife almost as her own. 

To that wife—a w'oman of exceedingly fine character—he 
became so genuinely devoted that, although she could give bun 
no son, he mafried no other lady of hia own rank. She was a 
deep thinker* well educated and w^ell read J and in her quiet way 
she was a very real help to her husband. Like hiin^ she was an 
early riser* all her ndlgtous reading and devotions done before 
breakfast, to keep the day dear for many practical duties. 

When Jodhpur wss smitten by the mos^t terrible famine within 
tile memory of tnaJi, it was Lady Pnrtap wdio had a kige camp of 
grass huta put up for the women and children some miles awy 
from the city. Out there she herself lived in simplest fashion. 
Cows and grain were collected^ milk distribiitcd, ill under her 
personal flupcn’isiom Long before sunrise she would be up and 
doing. Then she would drive home to see after the day’a arrange' 
ments for her own house and husband^ ghTflg spcctai care to 
preparation of food. Back to the camp at night, finding much 
to be done before she could go to b«L She herself kept oil 
accounts for that dty of huts * gave out personally evety pint of 
milk, cveiy every rag of clothing, ivhile the hot-weather 

sun of Rajputana blazed on the glaring sand—and she no longer 
young in years, though ageless in spirit like her lord. 

It waa ft task that the strongest man might have shunned ; the 
kind of work that must have tailed forth her husband "i unbounded 
admiration. 

In youth she had enjoyed a good deal of hber^, and she fully 
shared Sir Pratip's vkwB as to the freer mngliiig of men and 
women; yet her exclusive, aristneratte spirit inclined her to mix 
only with chosen friends. For, on the whole, k ia cl™ rather 
than sex oonsidcratioiis that moLke many advanced Indian women 
still chary of complete exit from purdah. 
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It was an iU f^itc ihdeed, for themselves ajid for the oesd: 
gcmeratiDn,^ tlint no children were bom to carty on the blended 
qualities of that large-hearted, wide-minded man and wife, while 
folk of little or no merit assiduously people the earth- 

They were privileged who met Sir Fratap and fus Lady in 
their €Jwti home ; he in his famUiar qM dothes^ stained and 
shabby topi, frayed jodhpur breeches, threatening to descend at 
any moment | his legs curiously bent, both broken by a daring 
jump, a# a boy, and again several ti me s since- Nowhere else 
shone out more clearly the ingrained EimpUcity of the man, and 
the modesty with which he ai^pted his world-wide reputation. 

There is a story, dating from the last war, of an Enghsbman 
who saw an ludian officer, m khaki greatH?osit, standing near 
Buckingham Pabcc, and spoke to him, thinking he might need 
help or direction i, 

After brief talk, impressed by die look of liim, the Englishman 
aaid : ^ May 1 ask what is your name ? * 

^ Pratap Singh/ was the answer. 

What ? rile Pratap Singh ? 

* Yes^ r the Pratap Singh," the Maharaja of Idar and far-famed 
polo player, stated simply, but with quiet assurance* 

The Great War added lustre to his name and to the fame of 
hiB Lancere, though it denied him the coveted honour of death 
in battle, leading them against the cnemica of his King-Einperor. 
Under one of his nobles, Thakur Dalpat Singh, they did indeed 
cover themselves with gloryi capturing the fortified town of Haifa 
at the gahup. 'Fhe Thakur himself wss killed in the hour of 
victoiy 1 and Sir Pra tapV reply to General Allenby s cabled con- 
gratuladons on the exploit was characteristic of the mam 

After pandering the news for same time, he remarked, * I 
thinking you send this : Dalpat Si ugh great day haa arrived.* 

If hb own great day eluded himp it was not through lack of 
zeal, but fortune of w'ar and advandiig years- 

When the newsi of war declared reached India p he nearly 
seventy ^ but still ou the polo grauud, as usuol^ stirrounded by 
friends. Waving his arm, he shouted * Hurray, Sahib^ humiy ! 
I going knocking over one German; dying for my King- 
Emperor/ 

And to King George he sent a cable that was genuine 

^ t f 

* Ever looking to your Majesty as my aecond God. I. os your 
Majesty^s A.D.Cp consider it my sacred duty to serve your 
Majesty personally at ihia time. I will deem it a special mark 
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of royal favour and a great honour, if allowed to aerv'c on your 
Majesty's staff. Yotir Majesty’s old Rajput soldier will eagerly 
await royal command to be present at your gracious feet.^— 
Maiiakaja Pbatap Singh.' 

Promptly be put at the Kipg’s disposal Ilia Lancers and all 
resources of liis State. Fearing, naturally, that Imperial Semec 
troapB would be destined for Bgypt or Falcstiiie, he wrote a 
personal letter to liing George, in the name of old fricadshlp, 
begging for a transfer to France : no lesser theatre of war. The 
young JodbptiT IVIahaiaJa~~his great-ntphew—’nlso winote to the 
Viceroy asking for leave to serve on his great-uncle’s staff t a 
reejuest that was granted, to the satisfaction of both. 

When Sir Fratap discovered that the Lancers were bound for 
Egypt, he flatly refused to disembark them at Suezi No orders 
could shake his foltb in the King’s response to his personal appe^ l 
and he triumphed when a cable arrived from England ordering 
him and hia men on to Marsdllw. 

At the front he was attached to the Staff of General French; 
and in November 1914 hia troops had a taste of the timehes, of 
German bomba and hand grenadca that they were powerless to 

return in kind. .... . i-'- 

At Christmaa-tirne the * old Rajput soldier wrote to the 
and Queen— Eastern fashion—that they were his 
and father). The trnopa were their children, ^^ould they 
graciously send them some ginger und peppermiiit ^d ran y. 
To his huge delight, these were given to him by the Fnnce ol 

Walca in person, . , 

Vainly bis doughty aplfil craved tliat proniised cavalry chaige. 
Generals, pressed to say when it would take ph^e, could only 
put him off with 3 vague assurance that H would come about 


But it never came about as he wished. Instead he eicperienced 
the battle of Cambrai, bivouacked with his mjm near the 
butg Line, and wrote of being in action from daybreak to nighthdl 
as if thrae were normal doings for a man of seventy-tw. 

Early in 1018 all Indian troops were transfer^ to Egypt, 
where General AUenby was wnrUng w™dcr» wd tl« 
was better suitcd'for Indian forms of warfare- Hot 
M ajor Dalpal Singh won his M.C. by a gaJliml esplmt- Supported 
onlj by his trumpet-major, he galloped on 
gui kiUed the gunners, captured k 

with his own hand. Here also Sir ftatap foimd p'^ 

Sir Harry Watson in command at Cairo, and ^med his 

in the Imperial Cavalry Brigade. Refusing the bve tenu des- 
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patched for hia private uac, he relumed four, much to the relief 
of a Staff already over-burdened with transport. 

His last achievement—no lieht matier ai urt enty-four—^ 
a long roarch on hnisebact with Allcnby’s advance into 

Palestine. Starting at 6 A.M., they rode eighteen miles and 
halted till dark; then on again ah night, reaching their goal nest 
morning. Sir Pralap, with kgs broken many timea, liad some 
difficulty in mounting and dismounting; but he wived his 
problem by remaining continuously in the saddle for thirty hours 
on end, only the brief halt at Liktora giving him five hours of 

'Phat was real warfare, as he undetstood the word, and he 
enjoyed it to the top of his bent; but, in disregard of age, be had 

driven his body too hard. . , f 

Soon after, he went down with a bout of fever; and tetore 
he recovered there came news from India that the yuung 
—having returned for his marriage ceremony—had BuddenJy 

Personal grief apart, he must at once return, being uigendy 
needed to act. for the third time, as Regent of jedhpur. Sorrow¬ 
fully he took leave of Allenby’s Victorious Command—never to 


' 1 have always looked upon him , wrote Lt,-Colonel Harvey, 
Brigade Staff to the Imperial Servirs Cavalry,' as the finest Indian 
1 have ever had the honour to know : loyal to the core, a sportsman 
to his finger-tips, a gallant soldier and a real gentleman. ^ 

It is worth recording that the Armbticc terms did not win Jus 

approval. . * u * 

‘ Good, from a humane aspect,* was his aagaaoiia verdict, but 

to my mind, politically, a mistake : for I am quite sure the Ger¬ 
mans will not nest without taking revenge some day. Most prob¬ 


ably they will join hands w'lth Russia.* 

At that time, on a surface view, nothing looked less probable 
than any form of accord between Germany and Bol^evik Ru^ : 
yet how correct the forecast provedlfor a time.^ ’Well might it be 
said, by those who knew him best, that Sir Pratap Singh was more 


than a soldier. . ■ - l u 

Only four years of life remained to him ; yeare into which he 
packed much useful service for judhpur and tlic Empire. At 
close on eighty he adll lived mainly in riding-bools and breeches, 
still slept on his plank bed in a place like a saddle room, and could 
still be described as ' the hardest nut one could ever wish to 
meet Still he believed in ‘ malting boy hard ’, msisting on the 
dUdpUned life for ail the young Sirdars and Pnnees; turning 
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them out at dawn pn to the polo ground or pig-stidring field, 
discouraging ail tendency to softness and luiuiy, as luiworttiy of 
a ereat fighting race* 

One to picture the old sddier on a night of sudden dln^ 
—that he behoved to be his last on earth—bidding them dnw h^ 
in full uniform and seat him in a chair, aword m hand, that he 
might face death in true Rathore fashinn. . 

But even that gallant geature was denied hmL In a few day* 
he was himself again, though obviously failing and 
from fever. To the last he kept opw boose; f ‘ “ 

loved Ejigliahmeo; summing up their maimcrt, m 1^ 
of speech : ‘ I thinking they very ^ gentlemen ' 

“ thaS-you sayBut above all he bved a soldier and a 

“'^Whiir’the actual end ame it was sudden ^ 

that he could have wished. No weaiy d^mg^t of life for 
valiant spirit. No long proflrwion of 
wailing of women when the last of hint journey ed to 
on the hiU near the Fort, his outward and v^ble memoml for 
In his pracdcal fashion he left clear 
exit from the world he had loved ^d 

to be of the simplest: a few men from his beloved _ 

few relations and 

Englishmen who aincerely foved min- tneac J 

^dc. wifo wltSTdiem, uSle to 

-T"" “t'-j-r-ST 

knowledge and ^S’n of his ancestors. A 

chivalrv, he kept the single-h^ed vamn « 

nobler’Raj put never lived and died. 


is in a condition ^ Maharaja for President. 

.dmini^i^ DritSh ofHceia ; and hia revenue is ^ual to 
He a homeman and polo player a. 

aU needs, ^e luin»lf » w ^ ndventuroua 

l;ii”£5£2'=*='.sss; 
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. • e A‘ M*. in a mie Rathore, fit deacfiadaftt of Sir 

in utiifi for dinner. He u a true ^ - activitv Mrithio and 

r=’«d thoog-u .0 ^'".2 

plane and alone with him ahe explores the ^es, l^oo 8 
SSlce upon their desert State and all its wondem “f 
in which she takes a keen practical interest- looking down also 
nil vast spaces of IndiA beyond herktii. * 

rs -1 ;z“‘'sSLs or 

SmSrt and iZuty of arrangement. 

nbved, are of exccprional beauty. Ihc pend^ ^ 
fjhead endides a blue diamond worA " 

PrincoM imll lier jewelled amy f. are queaaona ‘•’“jJ”'*'IJ”' 

rZ^ tomid-.i. She probably 

htiRband wears his ropes and cullarB of pearls. ^ 

ThniiEh he keeps up the tradition of Rajput hospitalise he 
preferT iS own aiSpIe streniJous life of work and sport and 

“°o'.r*to*'S^r™i«ia air-Seld Biimh. Freoeh a^ 

de«;.ad whh the regularity S 

snd Asia- All his young officers Icam to By under a 
Saliih plk,™ aud V Ife of mod.ro Jodhpur ee^Be. m IB 
mIo Einimd. i» Hying dub and fine Stote-owned hotel. 

^ Ev^ his Bridih Prime Minister has taken to Je «r ; and m 
.pitfrf ^y earthly t.d«, he faieV rival. Hi- H.8h~» ■" 

dee... SB.., laddo* dl oo^d 

eod SkT^Tof porgrrea. S'.X b 

literally aut-»ar«i m«t trf its Mow^ ^ 

may fairly be said that Jodhpur leads all India m the sky. 
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WKile Udaipur remaiiu t Jatid of legend, jealously guarding 
its beauty and tradidon from the disfiguring touch of a mcchmucal 
□«, Jodhpur—the Warrior State, in its wilder setting—^ pM 
holdly forward to the credit of its Prince and the henefit of tus 
peOptCn 


JAIPUR : 

CITY OF VICTORY 


jAiPuii. the Trailed Cit>* of Victory, backed by reddish-grcy spurs 
of the Aravali range, has one point only in common with un¬ 
believable Udaipur. There is no place m India quite like it 
A supremely well-ordered oasis, half hidden by tree-tops of 
banyan, acacia and neem. it baa held its onn for more than two 
hundred yeais against the stealthy seeping m of the grrat Indian 
desert. Like its fellow dtics, Jodhpur and Bikanir, it has *c air 
of an island set in waves of dtist-ooloured sand-dunes, broken by 
outcrops of rock, and crowned with tussocks of feath^ gras*, 
where parrots chatter and swing. There no other live thing 
eacept camel thorn and giant cactus bushes, like spectra stricken 
motionless in w'eird gestures for all time. North and e^ runs 
the ijTeguliii range of AravaU hills, with thar creeping Imea ^ 
fortified masonry : and from south and west the de^rt filters m 
through Jaipur's many galea, powdering leaves and lamp-posts 
and lattices with the grey-white dust of death. But man, on ^e 
whole, is master of his conditions : and in Jaipur it may safely he 
predicted that the desert will not have the 1^ word. 

Hie streets of that spacious olcander-pink city are mooe^ or 
all the municipal virtues, drains, water supply, electnc lighting, 
a town as unlike mediaeval Udaipur as two cities in the same 
region could well be: streets tliirty-seven ^ds wide 
desoladngly straight, designed by a mathcmatical-minded Rajs 
in the early eighteenth century; adorned with wruught-iron 
lamp-posts by a Victorian Maharaja of the nineteenth century. 
For the Spirit of Pnogress has been, through the ages, a mtdaiy 
goddess of Jaipur, riralling almost the ancient gods, who bold 
their immutable svray over the hearts and lives of people. 

Th« XAjygh of incongruititu is modern Indian rtilccts me 
Hindu mind in all its bewildering variety. So Jaipur’s vast mam 
street is enclosed by inconsequent pink houses on 
terraces, each one fretted with bdeonits. and the ^^lest of 
latticed windows to keep out sun and dust; the who c scene 
ringed with an air of theatrical unreality ; an effect not lessened 
by the traffic that flows between at an average rate of two imles 

From dawn to dusk it flovfS in a casual stream of shifting 
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coloure: the ftiU. swinging datfodU skirts of the women, veil^ 
or unveiled, according to rank; the unveiled, winnowing gtsin 
on open shop fronts, or crowned with baskets of cow*dung moving 
like queens. In and nut among them move the gay muslins, the 
small turbans and inimitable swagger of the Rajput, Sun-Jescend^. 
And there go the perpetual elephants, docile, intelligent, sensitive 
monsters; camels roped nose to tail, great bells under their chins 
making full-toned music | bullock-carts for omnibuses, filxomc- 
fuUy overloaded; and for taxis, bright little pagodas on wheels, 
hung with cream-coloured curtains, drawn by graceful trotting 
zcbiw—India's Brahminy bulls—their horns painted red and 

gxCdi. „ * 

In the wide open spucc that is the heart of the dty, archi- 
tectural exuberance runs riot in a nine-storey building, •’*** “^ 
the strangest that even India has produced. Oddly named Hall 
of the Winds, the bewildering facade has suggested ‘ tWI 
Windows ' as nearer the mark. One above another they nae, in 
countless uumbere, curved outwards, giving the whole frontage a 
tubular effect, more curious than beautifiil; its oolour the pre¬ 
vailing pink of Jaipur, its roof decked with roeial flags, unmoved 
by any brccK- 

Over the Palace waves the royal Rajput standard, ormge jmd 
yellow, blue, green and white, blasoued on doth of gold; a thii^ 
of grace and beauty, floating wide nr falling Ump against the 
poarionate blue beyond. And hard by the Palace l®ins a group 
of^-red tctnplea, elaborately tarved from plinth to aummt; 
their monolithic forms risbg through fl^ha of c™ *”■ 
descent pigeons; thdr shallow steps flanked with marble plants, 
splashed with the orangc-ycUow robes of holy men and tambow 

tints of brightly veiled women. 

Palace and many-coloured shop-fronts throw mio d^ei 
relief the human rag-and-boue heaps, half boned m of 

«uid ■ beggars and cripples and starveling villagem, 
crawling the city in the pathetic belief that the MaJaray has 
plenty and wiU stirdy fill their emptmesa. * 

MahariJ la beset by those who have th«r pne^ fult-W men to 
whom these skelelou folk seem like fli»‘ ^ “ 

propitioua, ^ may get a few handfnis of food^d bve: if 

*^So'Sch fm die vast main thoroughfare; but another Jaipur, 

less brilliant to the eye, mom fwcinatmg to the 

works in narrow aide streets, where each craftamw 

in his own flue art, cither of brass or ivory, inlay or sculptured 

I 
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sttmc. These last have a street of their own where Mulpinre, old 
and young, ail chiselling marble in ciipbMrd*like atudioa et into 
Icmxf storeys of the houses; and elsewhere in t^s 
are workera in gold and silver and enamel, who ply their delicate 
craft squatting on flat roof-tops under the blue ^h of haven* 

‘ Something living they say, * muet watch a man at work if he 
wants to come near perfection : and, m a crowded city, if y^ 
cannot get near enough to the Earth Mother, you must get a bttle 

nearer to the sfcy»^ ^ i l n ^ 

Such is the composite rose-pink Jaipur, creat^ by Jai 
Sineh in the year 1718. embellished incoogruoualy by has early 
Victorian successor. Ram Singh, with water-wor^, cotton prea, 
wrouEht-iron gas lamps’ and carriage drives of hewn stme. tne 
work of a British Superintending Engineer who—a^ording to 
Kipli^—* converted the city of Jai Singh, into a big bewildering 

^ And Iwyond that pint dty^on the shores of its blue Man &gar 
Lake^^ the low red hilU encrusted with batilcm^ts. cu^n- 
atine in the Tiger, Fort that kept watch over Jaipur ft ongmal 
capiud. Amber, Queen of the Pass, when it waft counted among 

the glories of Rajasthan. . . l i u 

But glory departed when Jai Smgh II. philosopher and 

astronomcr-^ccides ahead of his age^-found the corbie 
among the hille too restricted for his taste, and built him a new 
mpital But imlcft off on the open plain * » spacioiia capital boldly 
plamned I and perfectly designed— though he knew U not tor 
the motor traffic that would speed through its wide thoroughfares 

in two hundred years’ time* c, - j „ 

While he fought and intrigued, like any true Rajput of ^ day, 
he found Jdsure to read and think deeply, to collect a vaS library, 
tn study the siara and become an astranomcr of European rapute- 
tion; no light achievement, with never a newamongcr to assist 
the process. Like a royal Omar Khayyim, he prob^ the 
mysteries of * that inverted bowl we call the sky ; re-foiined 
the calendar. buBt a Prince of Dials with a gnomon ninety icet 
high; and another based on tlie Zodiac-twelve dials on one 
olatfoim—to find the moment of true noon at any seas™ of the 
year. He made cups to calculate eclipses, a mural quadi^t, smd 
other sttange aatronoDiical dcviceft, of which none but he kni^ 
the meaning. Wth all that, he was a skilled ^neral—an e^nud 
item in an era when fighting was the sport of Kings. He med in 
1715: and he was, without question, the greatest ruler that his 

line has given to Jaipur. , ■ , , j „f 

The landscape of history reveals many such isolated peaks at 
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grestneaa rising abruptly fmiD the desd levels of humad medio* 
crity: and Jai Slngh—who won battles, who planned a capital 
and aspired to the stars—'Waa followed by a lint of poor Rideiia, 
who brought discredit on the State that had been his pride. In 
1820 It was reduced to the verge of ruin by Raja Jag^t Singh— 
unworthy of Ws heritage—^who lived a dishonoured life, cmthnlled 
by the charms of a Moslem dancing girL On her be squandered 
his wealth and possessions, even to Jai Singh's fanu^ librajy 
that could be of no earthly use to such as she. Yet it was this 
debaudied Prince who claimed as bride the lovely and high-born 
Udaipur Princess, Kiahna Kumari, heroine of the tragic and 
heroic tale that has already been told. 

But kingdoms, like cats, have nine lives j and Jaipur, though 
impoverished and dismembered, found salvation under her en- 
Ughtcoed Maharaja Ram Singh—he of the Inmp-poBtS and the 
water-works, and the invaluable Engineer, who did more for the 
State all round than will ever be known. For Colonel Jacob came 
of a race that finds it easier to do things than to talk about them. 
He and the few Englishmen under him. with an anny of cooUra 
at command and a lavish Maharaja backing them, becamt loser 
lords of creaiian, making themselves one with Jaipur and its best 
interests as only Englishmen seem able to do. No doubt they 
enjoyed getting a free hand over fifteen thousand mUes of Indian 
desert, and being invited to leave their mark cm it —m 
doubtedly did. Under the modest title ' Sersanls of the Raj , 
they served him in their priicdcd fashion, not only on muniopa] 
lines. Between them and Rim Singh, a school of art. a museum 

and a hospital were added to Jaipur. 

And the Maharaja himself was a finer peraonality than hia 
great foreninncr Something of his quality, as a man and a 
Prince, has been shown in the story of Jodhpur. ^ wisdom, 
simplicity and charm made him an influence for good throughout 
all fcjpuiana; and Sir Pratap Singh i^mitteiRy owed mudi m 
his lifdong friendship with his sister's husband, whom 
as a brother. His death was a toes to more than his friends and 

his people. It was a loss to Rajput^ 

After Rim Sineh-Sir Madbo Singh, very much a pcrrotiabty. 
on quite other lines; a strictly orthodoa Hindu, not over¬ 
burdening himself with cares of Stata and l«vmg 
Englishmen free to carty on Rim Smgh s Wforit. ^ 

of be British Crown, he was eager to attend Kmg^ 
Coronation, only fearful of the damage to en^ crosai^ 

the * black water '. Yrt go he must, duly saf^^ded, m a sp^ 
Jiip chartered for himself and his suite, with enough punfjmg 
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Ganges water in Itia luggage to last him six montlw. Amoo«d 
thus against defilemrtit. he braved the great adventure; and toe 
his iSg-Etnperor face to face, laying his unsheathed ^ 

the Roj^ feet in token of homage. But b^uae his ancestor 
had to Jtand before Mogul Emperors, he would ^^^er sit m 
Edward’s presence. He made many valued fncnib among Bmeh 
officcis and would sometimea give favountes the fcjput 
embrace ! In hi? latter yearn he was dominaMd over-much y 
priests and women ^ but Sir SVilliam Barton, who Itnw him wdl. 
found him ‘ with all his faults, a great Rajput and a friepd worth 
having 

There in brief we have the record of comp^tivcly 
Jaipur. For tlic tale of an Indian State is mamly the talc nt its 

Rulers, 

And what of Amher—deserted by order ? 

No Ruler ; no history. But the Solomon of Jwpur, m pur¬ 
suing progress and space for his large ideals. 1^ undying romance 
' behind him at Amber. Slecp'mg Beauty of ^jastl^, the most 
spectacular ruin in all India. Desolate and fo^keo she stdl 
to keep watch over the old road to Delhi and the Pass 

beyond, that none need now defend, . , , j ■ a 

Yet Amher, even to-day, ia no mere aty of gh^ts and ruinea 

marble hails. Though Kings have desert^ 

There ia life still in her temples and the blood rf Mci^cc on her 
nltar stones, within the se«>nd gate, where Kali the rcmble, 
blackened with age and evU. dances in petnfied gestures, with 
serpents for waist-belt and necklace of skulls. 

To sec and feel, in every neive. the aU-pervadmg adenf* 
of Amber, choose a night of full moon or the first hour of 

'^'out from the many-arched gateway of modem J^pur the road 
runs by the wide Man Sugar Lake, among tumbled rums and 
broken pillais. where vultures brood and water-birds ne^. and 
the demoiselle crane stands knee-deep, seemingly absorbed m 
meditation, actually intent on the next meal; so still, so graceful, 
everv line tujvc reflected in die quiijt water- 

^ond the lake an uphill road mns bcaide the renm^ts of a 
buce stente causevniy that could td1 many tal^ of barac 

and death. Above it. on the heights, three wulb enclose aiy, 
guarding it from the invader, who mil never now violate tlM 
sanctuary of its temples and palaces, its houses 
road^ its our^time streets choked with 

'rhrec ^teways in three walls; and witbm the third waU a rough 
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descent leads to the valley, where temples and terraces and housm 
cluster round the sacred lake, like Queens and handmddena round 
the shield of a dead King. 

Pause there, first looking down into depths of dcsoliiuon; 
then upward, where the hillside climbs past creeping batdements 
to the little temple of Shiva printed darkly upon a glowing sky* 
Silence and emptbess, not of years but of centuries, liaunt the 
v^ley like a brtsoding presence. There is sm ^ptitiesa of the 
desert, of an untrodden snnwficld, that stiis imagtnatinn an^ 
approaches the Bublimc ; hut the cmptinca of a city forsaken is 
akin to a body with the spark^of life eitdnct— the silver cord 

loosed, the golden howl broken , ■ l - j 

Such is the emptiness of Amber; peculiarly so m the ruined 
Palace on its pedestal of jutting cliff, overiwking all things eic^t 
the RTcat red fort that was guardian of Amber—once upon » 

Lh 4 that crammed it full-Princes and 

Boldiera, priests and women—have gone out Uic blown 

leaving Sic Palace an empty shell of dusky 

passa^s and staira that seemingly lead from nowhere tn now^re, 

J^of marble tracery, cloistered hao^g fto^ 

Princesses and their companions, chiselled out 

that arc mere cells opening on to a courtyard prisoned between 

tbnkmg f They love to iXtflSi 

that innate Eastern faculty no douut went i»r 

inconceivable to Western roin^. Amher ■ and at 

I have said there is life still m be t^ple. ofj^^ber « 
th- ohmflv » dispelled by a UirobDing 

Mon 5f,’’XSliw> wj'Slii'** »t of i" 

aty to discordant ^ temple and shrine, blurred 

lorment echo and re^o from every _ p undulating 

■svail of rams' born;ii wEndcru^g Ute 

cymbals and bagpipcs^d aU ^ ringing peal of 1 k*1 » 

Sudden and dear of deS^fttmi the little 

—aa if angel voices answered toe wau ^ 

shrine of Shiva up against tl« sky. ^ ^ 

with the angeb. with the throbbing like folded wing*, for 

Then silence descends again on ^ j ' .--d w the comfort- 
the space of twenty-four houra = 
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able cooing of pigeon*, the screBm of peacocks and the chittering 
of squirrels nomuil voices of earth. 

And less than seven miles away in the very new Jaipur, outside 
the last gate of the rose-pink citj', life and movement and the 
spirit of progress go tlieir ways unmindful of sleeping beautira, 
or of dries forsaken: a spirit that is tranafoirning the face of India. 

It must be admitted that the architects of modem Jaipur have 
succeeded in combining splendour with comfort—no light achieve¬ 
ment. Here the present Prince, Sir Man Singh, has his coufttiy 
Palace and State Guest House, a Lady Willin^on hospital and a 
fine museum : in cifect a suburb, with no taint of the suburban 
to mar its quality. 

And for the last word in clash of contrasts, here we find a dub 
as entirely Engliah in appointments and atmosphem as any in 
London ; its membem, Rajputo all, as true to type as if they had 
been familiar with club life for generarioos : drinks, dgars and 
bridge; the manner, the veiy oiannerisms of their Western 
prototypes. 

Here also we find Boy Scouts, incongruously clad, leaping w'lm 
queer cries, and chirruping songs about good deeds and the per¬ 
petual smile. As a fair imitation of the original ardde they are 
well enoqgh: but will lads, ao reared, imbibe or embody the 
Rajput ideal of manhood? The answer lies vrith another 
gecLcrarion. 

And at sunset, when ‘ the stars rush out. at one stnde coma 
the dark From desert and desolate ruins, the eerie cry of 
jackals—voice of unmemorial India—can stiU fling over tnodemised 
city and temple and palace a kind of sorcery that outshines the 
charm of many lands as tlie full moon outshines the stars. 

The young Maharaja, Sir Man Singh,-^-adopted son of Sir 
Madho Singh—is a veritable Prince Charming, dowered with all 
the gifts by some fairy godmother at his birth. Supremely good- 
looking, with delightful manners, brains, character and borse- 
manahip—one of the best polo players in the world—he has 
captured the imagination of India, much as our owi^Prince of 
Whales captured the hearts of EnglancL His looks, his polished 
manners and cultivated drawl, might w'cU make him a cynosure 
of London society. Many have tried to spoil him, happily without 
success. For his quality as a man goes deeper than lus fa^- 
godmother gifts. He combines the finst attributes of Rajput 
character w'ith a natural modesty as gemiine as that of Sir Pratap 
Singh. 
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A superb horsenuin, liitc hU unde, he alaa ridca the slues und 
pilots the fastest modem planes with equal courage, zest and skilL 
A broken arm at polo gave him leisure from riding to perfect his 
prowess in the air. But he is happiest with his horses, over two 
hundred of them, chieiy English thoToughbreds, housed in regally 
appointed stables, with elcctriic fans for coobess and shower baths 
for refreshment in the heat. 

Perhaps a year at Woolwich, leat^ to friendships and pleasant 
associations, has given him his leaning towards things English, not 
only in the matter of homes, but in ways of thought and life. He 
thoroughly enjoys collecting congenial people b his comfortable 
modem country Palace. English in its filature and food; and 
his personal staff compares favourably with that of any Bniish 
Govemmicnt House. Be and hia A.D.Cj w'car English d«ss, 
and hU Prime Minister has introduced English heriMceema borders 

into Jaipur, . , it.' 

He himself—though a complete autocrat—wisely roles lus 

State through a strong executivB ctoundl that ranting three 
British Members with the Prince as President: and he dewea a 
fixed sum for hb * privy purseUkc most lo^n Rideis, he has 
had to contend with the mdependent retrogresKv^ spirit of power¬ 
ful barons, lesser autocrats, dwelling b their fortified castles amii^ 
the hilla: men whose idea of privilege does not cnmcidc 

with that of their civilised and right-minded young Maharaja. 

But, for all his modem outlot^, he retains a ceremot^ umqw 
even in a land overrun with ceremonies; not to Ik seen w . 

Jaipur's white Durbar is held once a year, at ***^.ncl 

roofe of an old Palace. A while carpet covers the ir^le; and 
on a silver-plated chair, in white brocade, ats the 
the rest are^ted on the carpet, or lean on crutch-l^dl^ 

White everywhere, even tn the jewels; ua purity ^ ^ 

moon's unearthly light, Casrades of pearls gleam p—rU 

embroideries, and drip from diamond aigrettes on _ r 
ram like drops of light over silver tissues ^d w e w ^ 
hards. Diamonds glitter on the borders of CMts _ __ 
brocade. No touch of colour anywhere, m a country mot 
addicted to colour than any other on earth. ^ -Jlnw 

The nearest approach to this exquisite ronceptjgn « ^ 
spring fcsavfl] at Udaipur, where all is yelbw even ° 
tinted food. But there we have colour—the sun^lour ot 
KAjafithari. 

And inevitably we arrive at jewels, 
picture can be given of any Indian State. Lti^ 
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the Iflipur Prince is lord of jewfds and treasure beyond pn«, 
hidden from hiuimn ken in vaults of the great Tiger 
stands high above the city in a wilderness of battlcmemcd hills, 
treasure that is reputed to he Royal 1®* Mghai^tan f ila 

value enhanced by the curious instinctive worth arched to 
thinES hidden. The mighty fort is guarded, strangely enough, by 
a cnmlnal tribe. Robbers, plunderera, mnrderere, th^ obey no 
code except their own; yet always they have been faithful to 
their trust—the Tiger Fort; and every man of them would 

defend it to the death. . j . 

Only once in his lifetime is the Ruler allowed to eater that 
stfODE-room of natural rock ; blindfolded bo that even he may not 
locate its exact position. When he has seen all, he can choose 
for himself one jewel or jewelled memento of hia great poss^ioiw. 
The present Prince has yet to see ha hidden treasure and n^e 
bis own choice: but on one of hia mantelpieces there st^ds a 
parrots very Fire Bird—encnisted with rubies, chosen by Sa 
Mahdo Singh. He himself owns a neddace of spinel rubes, each 
as larec as a bantam’s egg. They are said to have been coUected 
by the great Mogul Emperors, Babar and Akbar; and there are 

none others like them in the world. 

But this fortunate and widely esteemed young man poMcssa, 
in hb heritage of Rajput character and tradition, jewels that we 

above rubies. HU time of testing is yet to come; but already^ 

has shown judgment in dealing wi^ difficulties and readiness to 
follow sound advice, British or Indiani ^ 

According to one who cm speak with personal knowledge, he 
should have before him a great career as Ruler and statesman in 
Imperial India 
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THE soldier-statesman 
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Titfl story of modem Bikanir, like that of JSdhpur, is largely the 
story of one man : not an imioortal rocmoiy, but s Prince in the 
full vigour of life, who has achieved much for his own State and 
his fellow Princes, with every prospect—In the new eta—of greater 
things to be. 

Without undue esaggeratlon, it may be sajd that his record ot 
achtevement as Ruler and stateamnn has hardly been equalled by 
any Indian Prince of his gcneratioii. In twenty years he tr^- 
formed a desert kingdom, without routb. lailtvays or water, into 
a land of gardens, canals and noble buildings: one of the moat 
prosperous Stales of modem India. . , . . 

He and his people, like those of jSdhpur, belong to the 
Rathore clan; Bikanir ia, in ftet. an offshoot of the parent 


Slate of jSdhpur. .. . 

It was in the fifteenth century that Ran Bikaji. a son of the 
Roval house, went forth into the surrounding desert, inlubiled 
by'colonics of Jits, a warlike clap not <^y ^bdued. But an 
alliance through marriage gave Btiuji a fooffiold in the ^ e 
coveted ; and in 14S6 he laid the foundationa of a fort ^at 
to become the home of hU descendants. Three yearn later he 


founded the dty of Bika-Bikanir. 

Five miles of battlements and five great gateways were hdd 
by a fort prepared to resist all invaders; but none could have 
foreseen, even os a wBd poMibility, the fiiir aty it would become 

in four hundred years* timt , . - ^ 

Solitary it stood in the centre of the Indian deacn. an endl^ 
vista of sand-dune and scrub, unrelieved fay a /™ ^ a ploughed 
field; ail surface water bmddsh. as the pools of Sahara; here and 
there a deceptive mirage increasing the aew of huin« helpl^ 
ness ; thrSnd of l3lnd8capl^'^^ rather 
in a temperate zone can hardly . ^ut Rao 

Rathores^re desert bred. A fight -^h Nature m her ^t 
respoiwive mood merelv hardened di«r bodies, ^ar^ned thew 
wi^and strengthened their devotion to 

challenged the dementi; a monument totheharjhood «f ih«r ^ 

cningc. cunc Idl Iht Ruln» "f *■*)” 
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General Sir Ganga Singh, G.C.S. 1 . etc . being the twenty-first 
of hi# line. In character and attainments he stands undeniably 
first His independent spirit and resnlute mil distinguish him 
33 one of the strongest men among present-day Indi^ Rulers.^ 

He began his career with *n unusually long minority. Coming 
into his heritage as a boy of seven, he could not asauine^ full 
powers till he turned eighteen. This involved a Council of 
Regency under a British Political Officer; a difficult and r«pons- 
iblc dual rfle. In effect, the young Maharaja is Ruler without 
practical power; while the Political Officer has practical power, 
without the prestige of being Ruler ; an anomaly too ofteti adverse 
to the State, while it works to the advantage of powerful Thakiirs 
and court inttiguers, leaving the Prince, when he ‘ takes over , a 
legacj' of dangerous iiUiemal unrest. 

Eleven years of it sowed a harvest of tares for young Bikamr, 
more especially among his tutbulcnl nobles; but hia manner of 
dealing with them at once revealed the fibre of his character and 
proved him bone-bred Rathore- For, besides a fine heritage, 
he had been fortunate in his education. Five years at Ajmir 
in the Chiefe’ College grounded him in disdpUne, book 
learning and the team spirit of school life. It alw revealed hk 
natural ability and applicarion. But since it involved much 
separation from his people and State, he returned, at fourteen, 
to Bi kini' - and completed his studies under a British tutor, a man 
who afterwards became well known in the Political Service as Sir 

Brian Egerton. , . . ^ -i 

No happier choice could have been made either for pupd or 
tutor. Sir Brian Eked and understood Indians to a tare degree. 
He combined sympathy and tact with a measure of wholewme 
discipline, essential to one who could not—because of his position 
—receive it in later life. Above all. he identified hia own intents 
with those of his charge to an extent that captured the semitive 
heart of the Rajput Prince, and made him early familiar with all 
that is best in an English gentleman. 

In the words of his biographer, ' During those happy yea^ 
with Sir Brian Egerton, the Maharaja gained a thorough insight 
into Engliah character and learnt m appreciate the fine qualitia 
of the British race He came to be perfectly at home in their 
Company) thus acquiring a first-hand kncrwlcdgc of Western 
thoughts and ways that proved invaluable to him in later yesis. 
At the same time, he was encouraged by his wise tutor to remain 
an cmbixiiment of Indian culture and tradition, a Rajput Prince 
with a genuine pride in his own race and country. 

The relation so happily begun lasted for life, aa sndi friend- 
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thi{M are apt to do. Aa iinka bcmeea race and race, they have 
a more thii personal value; especially so in these days of too 
frequent political friction, misiiiiderstandiiig and misrepresenta¬ 
tion. The tale of India's Princes in contact with England is, in 
many cases, a tale of such friendships ; and of thdr incalculable 
effect on the pciaonai and political relations between the Tlirone 
and its most loyal alhes. It cannot be mo constantly emphasised 
that only the best of Britain's manhood is good enough for India, 
above all for India of the Princes. 

It was a year before he come of age that the Maharaja's first 
‘ wife was chosen for him with all the fonnaliti ns—priests and 
astroloigccs in conference : horoscopes compared, deputations 
flitting hither and thither; all under the guidance of the bride¬ 
groom's mother. Bdtind most remarkable men you will find a 
hardly less remarkable mother ; and the Dowager Maharam of 
Bikanir was no eiception to the rule. Her keen, intelligent 
interest in all matten that aJffected her son never tempted her to 
interfere in any plans for his education or welfare, even if these 
dashed with her own accepted ideas; nor would she countenance 
the badt-stairs influence and intrigues that are a byword of Indian 
Palace life. Supreme in her own sphere, she never «used trouble, 
as do so many queen-mothers, in matters beyond their scope. But 
in this woman-affair of choosing her son's bride she could and did 

play a leading part. . 

That first wedding was briliiandy celebrated | and of the three 
children it gave them, the eldest, Sidul Singh, is the Maharaja's 
heir. The young Maharani died only nine yea» later. A second 
wife gave him no children, which allowed him as a Hindu to 
many again : and his third Mahaiani, mother of two sons, became 

his life companion, e i • • 

At eighteen, after eleven years of minoiiiy and cmeml training, 
he was formally entrusted with full ruhng powers: a pt^<f 
moment of high hopes and secret anpeUes. India loves a visible 
monarch; and the young Prince, tlmist mto the limelight, is 
aware that those who have reared and named him are watching 
to see how he ivill rise to hia new and eiaciing opportoniurt. 

Alr^dy this promising young man had shown himself to be 
aliead of his years in character and grasp of Slate affairs: a talent 
that has distinguished him through life- ^ 

At hia own first Durbar of Chiefs and nobles, he spoke with 
the voice of nne who brought to his high oflice a sen™ puipoae 
backed by a rwsolute will ; and hia first statement had the informal 

ring of sincerity. , . 

* I am saying what I reaUy mean, not what other people have 
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BIKANIH ; HIS HlCiHNE^S SIR ClANCA SINtSH, <3.X',S,t^, ETC 

twenty-F irarr ruler of bikanih 
(From Ormt yUn of /WiaJ 
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jioble Hall &f Audience. Not lirge hut " perfect in and 

glorious m colour * * its sumptuous v^'^ls, centuries oidp looking 
as fresh m any modern work in the fine Saracenic Lallgarh PalacCp 
huilt during the present Maharaja's minority- 

HU heritage in those early years was a deaert kingdomLi bank¬ 
rupt in revenue^ tom by factions. intrigue and discontent; rich 
only in men and camels^ tireless beasts who mainly' carri^ on the 
work of the State. If any prophet Jiad foretold the transformation 
that would be wrought in less than fifty years—largely through 
the vUion and enterprise of one man—be would have be™ scouted 
as a weavEf of fairy tales. 

Yet even faiiy tales have been knovm to come true i and 
among these may be reckoned modem Bikanir. 

But here w'as no case of the magic wand The miracle carae 
to pass only through years of toil, initiative and driving forcct 
backed by the wiU and authority to carry through ichemca^ that 
must have looked impossible at first sight * schemes for bringif^ 
water of life to many thooMnd mUcs of sterile sand ; for laying 
down railway lines, for the wonders of building achieved by a 
master builder of bis dme, 

lliflt transformation scene could on^ have been wrought by 
a Ruler who combined character with capacity added to a rare 
blend of wisdom and intrepidity* Always Sir Ganga Stngh^B 
major concern baa been with the difficulties and triumphs of 
irrigation Not a single river runs through Bikanir; and the 
worst that may come for lack of it was tragically brought home to 
him, eight months after his LnaUlUtion, by unc erf die direst 
famines ever known, even in Rajputana. 

Npt soon would Bikanir forget the great famine of 1899 i 
delayed mtmsoon, failure of crops, ^t were scanty ai best: 
water and food reduced to a bare miniranm. The unfortunate 
people—hardly recovered from tbc last infliction—were at a !aw 
ebb ; dlseasG taking a terrible toH of bodies weakened by starva- 
tign Whole despairing villages trekked ctorthward^ to the alight^ 
less arid Punjab. By August, the worat was upon them : total 
failure of the rains ; blaaing sun and burning sand i no fodder, 
no vvatET; choleia and dysentery killing them aU like flics t a 
calamity to wring the heart of ihdr eightccn-year-old P^c— 
eager, cnthuaiaatic, dreaming of future greatnesa for Bikanir, 

II waft the first big demand on the new power vested in him 
and admirably he mac to the occasion. 

Day and night he spent all ln» eneigjes on a pr^cal fanune- 
fighting scheme: converted his army Camel Cbrps into an canerg- 
cncy relief force put all h» State resources intoa batileag^t odds. 
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And he did not merely ait in his capital isauing orders. 

To the stricken villages he went in peraon to sec that the 
people were givtci real relief. Officials arc scldoin o^cr—biirdened 
with sympathy least of all in the East. U ndaimted an attack 
of cholera, or by the problem of transport, he r«oIved to tour his 
suffering kingdom on camel and horseback. With the hot seaaim 
at its height, with only three small tente for himself and his staff, 
he scoured Bikanir. No attendants to shout' Make way for the 
Mahaiaj I' No cheering crowds to greet him ; only wan faces 
and skeleton bodies ravaged by disea^, wailing children clutching 
at their mother's empty breasts. Without thought or attempt at 
impressing his people, he probably impr^d them more pro¬ 
foundly by his personal concern for their well-being than he 
would have done by any tritimphal procession. 

In the words of Lord Curzon, who afterwards paid him a 
glowing tribute,' He was his own famine officer throughout that 
fearful time •, and he conducted his campaign with indefatigable 

energy and skill■ -i- 

But the impression he made on others was of leaser signihcanw 
fof Bilcanir thflfi the afterHsrfFect on himMlf of timt first toiif through 
his famine- and disease-stricken State. 

An indelible memory of the patient suffering, the uncoun^ble 
corpses, became one of the great motive forces of his life. ‘ Never 
again, if human skill can prevent it ’, was his registered resolve; 
and from that time forward his will was set on two great enter¬ 
prises of the utmost difficulty : first, to provide his desert region 
with transport and water; second, with a network of rail^ya and 
canals. On that twofold achievement hung the making of a pros¬ 
perous Stele; and. between them. Prince ^d people have over- 
come ail natural obstacles to the great end in view. 

The network of railway lines has been translated from dream 
into reality. More than four hundred miles of permanent way 
serve the people and the growmg State industries; an achieve¬ 
ment that pales before its Ufe-giving network of cmals. ^ 

' One of the miracles of India wrote a great traveller, is the 
concrete-lined Gang canal, which brings water from the Sutlej 
river at FerSzpur, across eigbty-five miles of ^d, to the Biku^ 
frontier. Thence it branches into six distributory canals tliat 
irrigate an ares of seven hundred thousand acres. 

In another corner of the State—once watered by a tributaiy 
of the Indus—the canal system is patterned out like tapestty ; smd 
here dead villages have come to life, fields have been ploughed, 
and emptiness transfonned into fruitful earth. Coal tmnes are 
being successfully worked; and the dread of famine is no more. 
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Only dust slorms anc unabated; and Locust swarms—primal curse 
of the East—BtiU darken the air, strip the trees and pass like a 
blight over flourishing fields. 

The city itself has L>erti enlarged^ but there rcnuiirLs the old 
battlcmEnted wall - the domes» among red and white roofs, bitten 
out of the passionate blue; Btandards flaunting the colours of 
Rajputana—orange, yellow, blue, white and green. Within the 
city. Its rnse-colourcd LiilgAth Palace is built round a tnarble- 
paved courtyard ~ and^ above the open colonnade, trellbed 
windows of the zenana give the royal ladies a view of all that 
passes below. 

Even nowp in spite cif railways and motor cats, the supercilious 
camel holds his own ; policing the streets, Lining the route ofi 
every high occasion, and drawing farm carts four in hand. Mer¬ 
chants still tramp, as of old, beside camels padding Oose to tail 
in their imhiuried, dust-coloured caravans. 

But in the days of the gn^at famine these wwders cabfed only 
as dreams in the mind of an ambitious young Ruler, dowered with 
the will and capacity to make dreams come true. 

Condi dons at the start were unfavourable. It W 3 * no easy 
matter for a boy of eighteen to assert his own decided perBonality 
after eleven years of natninal rulc^ under the Politica] Agent and 
Regency Council; no easy matter to tackle barons of the feudal 
type, whose power and influence would be curtailtd by the nature 
of his wholesale reforms. Their intrigues, amounting to con^ 
spiracyi required prompt and drastic h a nd li n g, leal a pasakig 
ferment develop into armed rc%’ob. 

On this head there were differences between the Prince and 
his Political Agent, who was no longer dealing with a minor, but 
with a young autocrat^ shrewd enough to see that tliis affair of 
the barons was a problem vitally affecting his futiire poaitton in 
the realm. Rebel spirits among them were obvionsly prepared 
to oppose every reform, and thnist Bikanir back into the l^Iiddle 
Ages. 

So he stiffened ids own resistance ; while they, with Eastern 
subtlety, tried to play off the Politieal Agent ag^nst him. But 
behind the Political Agent was a ’Vilcemy keenly intcrcited in the 
Princes and their States, even if his methods were., at times, too 
authoritarian to suit theif taste- 

For many years they had been irted by a sense of lodng ground 
in respect of their princely status and authority; the last itiaidi- 
ously enercKtehed upon by British ofiida]dom» by restrictions and 
changes of procedure, even turns of phrase, galling to their pride 
and spirit of independence. For this very reason yming Bikanir 
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^aa the more determmrd to take a ^ 

bwons ^ to establish his own authority on the unilerstsmding that 
they should oo opcnite in his prognnimc of reforms. . 

But the spirit of co-operation was not m them ; and when t^ 
Politial AEcnt. tn their dismay, backed up the Pnnce s authonty, 
they boldly^yed an appeal to the Government of 
so Acre was divided opinion between the Vieerey and his 
se«enmat; but the young MaharaKs bknd of fhmn^ jad 
moderation won him the support of Lord 
warmly appraised his famine iampaign. ^d ^d 
of active service in China, as the fiiat 

under the British Bag. Moreover, recent birthday honours had 

w^ went forth that empowcreri the Prince to di^ 
diaadcaJiy with all rebel barons; a victory t^t 

revealed him to Ins people and foreshadowed the nature of his 

^ Very early he gave evidence of the ahrewd polid^l mind and 
combative temper that made him, for thirty years, the persistent 
champion of his fellow Princes in all matters renting to th^ 
intereaia and prestige : a position which brought him into clow 

touch with more than one Vtceioy. _ j ■ 

Lord Cuizon's departure marked the end of an era; a^ m 
Lord Minto the Princes found a friend anxious to stren^^ 
ther position, to enhance ihdr ^rso^ ignity. In 
Hardii^, who foUowed him, they found a Viceroy 
enough to perceive the great imperial v^ue of closer assooauon 
between the Government of India and the States. 

Gifted with msigbtp rad<arstanding And sytopathy^ he speec^ 
earned the confidence and goodwill of the Princes ^ong lua 
earliest Ruests at Government House were the Mi^jas 
Gwalior and Bikanir, who very soon became two of his most 
loval and trusted friends. In hia own words, they were men ol 
the ' very highest character, models of what Indian Princes are 

tnd shoild bt‘. He marvelled at the extraordinary progress 

made by Bikanir during little more than thirteen years of peiso^ 
rule : an achievement demanding high qualities of constructive 

Maharara himself saluted Lord Hardinge as a true repre- 
senume of his King-Emperor; while the Viccrey saw m 
younger man a far-sighted Ruler, * staunch m 
Empire, with noble ideals and a zeal rare m prmces, a patriot and 

* ^iderT^' hasU for friendship founded on a mutual esteem 
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very iiDtiAua] between Ruler and Viceroy, cemented by a dequeue 
interchange of visits, no less rare. Few Yiceroya ever visit the 
major States more than once, though Lord ilardingc has voiced 
hia conviction that friendship with India's ruling Princes provides 
the surest means of getring to Itnow her people and acquiring 
insight into their mentality. 

Tile fad remains that most Viceroys come to India as to *a 
strange land; and not many possess the un-Engliah gift for making 
personal friends with men of a different race. 

It during Lord ttardlnge's rilguae that Sir Gangia Singh 
celebrated his Silver jubdee^ though he had reigncdi in person^ 
for leas fhari fourteen years. Even ao^ tliose years had b€?eo 
crowded with activity and acfiicvemcnt; his desert State trana^ 
formed ; Its revenues doubled, its railwTiy mileage quadrupled t 
and the wonders of electricity revealed to an increduloua people.^ 

A story is told of how the English engineer (knowing of their 
disbeli^ made secret preparations for his first dJaplay of the 
marvel. Installing many pow^crful lights, he switched them all 
on at once with dntmatic effect- At a touch, hundreds of eon- 
stdlstiani biased forth to the confusion and amazement of the 
crowd* 

iTie Maharaja's ambitious Canal atliemc^hindertd in a dozen 
wa^^, money not the least—still remained a dream that took fifteen 
yearn to realise; but never for a moment was bis mind deflected 
from that supreme purpose* Already bis fifty new^ wcdi had 
brought life to barren laud; and. pn:>gTW3 apart, his perto^ 
service to the State and to the Empire justified a note of pride 
in his Jubilee rejoicines. "IliEse were enhanced by a cable from 
King George, by salvoes of guM and the releasing of chosen 
prisoners to mark the auspicious event. 

The Resident, in congratulating the Prince, could say with 
truth, * There is probably no State in India wtcie the culture 
and gemus of die East, the tmdiriofis of the Ruler and his race 
are more happily blended with the ^cnce. ^cTKy and practical 
activity of the West than they are in Bikaiur \ 

That proud day for the State and its Ruler marked the begin¬ 
ning of a new period in his life i the beginning of wider political 
activities in the intenats of hia fdJow Princes and in the changes 
foreshadowed for India at the dose of the first World War. 


The outbreak of that wsr» m 1914. gave the Princes of India 
a we have seen—a golden opportunity for practifial proof 01 
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thcii dtvolion to King and Emperor: an opportuni^ th^ turned 
to brave and generous account. Sir Ganga Singh, like Sir Pratap, 
could be catilent with nothing leas than personal active service in 
France. But. again like Sir Piatip, he was disappointed of his 
hope. Even to he on the staff of Sir John French, Cotnmander- 
in-Chief, vaA not the same thing at all. But whatever ^ 
pennitted to do he did with chaTacteristic intelligence and zeal, 
refusing to let rank or position stand in ha way. insistiiig on his 
full ahare of hardships and difficulties during that terrible first 

winter of war. . , „ 

In his own country, he was out and out Maharaj. in r ranee, 
he sen'cd his King-Emperor as a ‘ kindly, simple,, adf-effacing 
English gentleman and it was Sir J ames Willeods, Mmmanding 
the Indian troops, who wrote to him afterwards: ‘ You and I 
can fairly say that we saw the Great War in its moat trying stage. 

I shall alwap recall your good wort in those terrible days ; n^er 
afraid of mud or discomfort or anything else. You showed a fine 
spirit, Maharaja, worthy of your great race and name.’ 

But always his heart and mind were with hia troopa in the 
field ; and their transfer to Egypt, where they could be more 
effectively used, brought about his own transfer to Headijuartem 

in that country'—not for long. t , -ii i. i k 

Early in 1915, grave news of his eldest daughter s dl hc^\n 
forced him, reluctantly, to leave the scene nf Betioii: hoping, » 
all went well, to return before long. But hope was defeated by 
his own ill healtli and the insistence of Lord Hardmge—his most 
understanding friend—that duty to India and to Bikanir required 
him to remaiu in the country. A change of Vicenw was unmui'- 
ent, and Lord Hardinge urged that, at such a time, his polih^ 
wisdom would make his presence in India peculiarly valuable. 
Though barely thiriy-sht, he had already wnn a unique position 
in the councils of Empire. Experience in Europe had enlarged 
his oudook and added more than a cubit to his stature. 

For many yearn he had gi^Tn much time and thought to political 
questions, in particular to the prublems of his own Order. Even 
before the war, he hod set his heart on a Chundl of Princes that 
would give them the recognised position in the Empire to w'hich 
their war record now endded them. The whole of his influentt 
and prestige was henceforth concentrated on upholding their 
rights, from greatest to least. 

It was he who urged on his tried friend the Viceroy that alter 
the war there would surely be enhanced sympathy and goodwil , 
therefore more intelligent oo-operation between Governn^t and 
the Princes, who bad proved, in all ways, their loyalty to the Throne. 
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Again he pressed for ft Princes' Catifcreiice that would give 
Rulers of States an opportunity of fimiMy discussing thcLr diffi¬ 
culties in an InformAJ maimer for the good of all coocernecL That 
prospect carried within itself the seed of a larger innovatiDn —the 
Delhi Chainbcr of Princes^ that came into being ^Ix jestra later 
with a view- to strengthening Royal India against the ruing threat of 
Congress domination j the Maharaja himself being rightly chosen 
as its first Chancellor. 

It was a proud day for him ; a tacit Bdinissiou from his fellow 
Princes that they owed their political step forward largely to his 
personal vision^ his pcrsietcnce* tempered with a natural CDurtcsy^ 
even in oppoaitiDnp tbu Jjas always gained a heariog for his con¬ 
sidered point of view. 

The Chamber itself has no voting power. It consults and 
debates matters of interest to the Princes- It provides i common 
meeting-ground where they may take counsel and protect ihcir 
own interests ; a nsMsaary matter m view of open Congrea 
hostility to the whole idea of autocratic rule. 

The Maharajai as Ikison officer between the Chamber and the 
Viceroyt made oo claim to leadctihip ; a claim that mighi have 
aroused jealousies already sriired by the prominent pan he had 
played during and after the war. He was# in (act^ the first Indian 
Prince to flhirc the coundli of Empire In the Imperial War 
Cabinet, and afterwards# with Lord Sinha, at the Peace Confer- 
cno: in Geneva- Of the Chamber itself, it is not too mudi to 
say that first and last it was virtually created by him- For six 
years he had worked towards it against every kind of difficulty 
actual and official; till, at laat, he had the satisfaction of personally 
launching bis own scheme. 

^rbat same ycar+ 1921^ brought to India yet another Royal 
™tor—Edward j Prince of Wales; a viaiinr wdeome to^ the 
Maharaja as a pcreonal friend# so intimately had he been awidatcd 
with the British Royal Family for dow on twenty yearn. 

For both it w'as a happv oOTsion ; Sir Ganga Singh, at his 
banquet, paid a sincere tribute to ‘ the unfailing kiudncM and 
consideration of theif Imperial Majesties for al! anwind them ; 
to the human touch of true sympathy and kindness that * cheer 
and encourage one, even under adverse circumstaneea, and ieciifc 
for all time the det^oted attachinent of tlwse brought under the 
spell of such magnetic charm V 

His boundlcaa hospitable welcome to the Prince was so fncndly 
and informal that the Prince himself—no lover of the fonnaJitiea— 
reliahed it as a break in the nfficiaJ round, even id the eatcot 
of changing his programme tlm he might enjoy a few more daya 
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of such rare sport and congenial company. . , . . . 

For Bikmiir. in addition to pig-sticking, budt-ahooemB and 
oolo. provides yet another attraction peculiarly its own. Home 
^ the imperial sandgrouse, it ia famed for its grat 
parties at Gajncr. where the bag mns to ihnuSMtfa of hir J; 
their pace calling for the skill of a Hiartsman, though their number 

dooms them to mass extinction. . u 

For several days beforehand they are not allowed to reach 
water in any neighbouring tank. /Hie whole ^tmtiyside ^ 
spires against them. Frenzied with thirst, w’hcn the shoot 
beeins they come cfver in douda, at desperate speed, to reach the 
the bke. Ajid by batiDcl or design, they fly in militai? fonoa- 
tion: scouts, vanguard, main body, rcar-guard. For hours 
end the unceasing rattle of guns goes on, sugpstmg a bn^ 
engagement rather than a morning of sport. I here is nothing 
like it elsewhere; and Sir Ganga Singh, who enj^ ““J 
.as any guest, has been dubbed by a wit ‘ King of Bdtanir. hj the 

^^T^irarS^CTcning, the Prince’s guests enjoy tei and talk and 
cocktails outside the aamiugo-pint Pabce with its 
of having been transported complete^^rden. kke and ^urtyart 
—from some for exotic land and set down on the unlikely d«ert. 
Every detail mirrored in its artificial lake, it abides remote ^m 
the disarray and disturbances of normal life s remote even mm 
the crowd of rough-coated aportamcn who from tiiw “me 
mofane its dreaming silence with talk and laughter, with rattle of 
Euns and the whirr of amall finantic wings- 

^ They pass, they pasa^ hut Gajner’s enchanted stillness 

remains * itself the dreamer and the dream 

W’the party, that dispelled the dream, drives ba^ to Bikamr 
in the brief dusk' through mile on mile of silent golden country, 
under the vast arch of a sky all purple and powder blue - 

Everywhere along the road, camels and more camels; hon- 
tawny beasts indigenous to Bikaitir i camels four-m-hand tea^ 
porting luggage and goods; cameb guarding the road, otJac^ 
with coarse grasa and firewood ; camels at rest in camp. Almos 
Th^ «^sr^nation from the desert landscape that, without 
thdr broken stilts of kgs and ungainly, untmng bodies, would 
be desert indeed. 

A year after Prince Edward's happy, infomal visit. Bik^r 
was entertaining yet another Viceroy—Lord Reading. "C ha 
met the Mahamja in England t hut he had little or no a^ 
experience of IndU: and he had arrived at a time of pecuhar 
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difficulty. Gandhi, with hia creed of Qon-co*opcration and noa- 
violence, was engendering violent disturbance over a wide ar^ 
Political India was in a ferincnt, from causes too ooinplc* to be 
analysed in this brief study of one rcmarkabl* nmn. Uke many 
other Rulers, he favoured, in principle, the propo^ reforms 
that were giving no sadsfacdon, just then, to political-minded 
British India; but the Stales were not blind to the litcdiho^ of 
revolutionary developments that would ondertnine their ind^ 
pendent rights, unless a move to safeguard them was made in 

good time. , 

For all that, his proposal to convene an infcnTna! Fnncea 
Conference found no favour with Lord Readi^, whw hands were 
full enough with the disturbances in British India. Probably 
neither he nor his advisers fully realised the alarm and 
of the major Princes, who must needs look to the future and 
tackle their own problenis ahead of events. Whatever the reason, 
he remained unshaken by argument or perauasion; and the 

Maharaja could say no more. c- 

But, in spite of friedon and acute disappointment. Sir Gangs 
Singh’s courtBsy prevented any nib between men who had worked 
together at the Imperial Conference; and the official visit was 
carried through in the grand style : sport, banquet, revi^ ; the 
Maharaja and his two sons resplendent on parade in full^r^ 
uniform. The Prince himself, wearing a jewelled aigrette in hw 
turban, galloped forward to meet the Vicerty, un^thM 

for His Excellency to touch the bbde, and wheeled round to tate 
up his place for the Royal Salute; while hands blared for the 
passing of Camel bitteria and Camel Corps, Lancers and State 
Wfentiv. Finally the Cwncl Corps went by at a trot, the favoured 
beasts looking bored and sctntiful as only a camel can do. 

The day ended with a weirdly effective fire-dance m the sa^- 
stone courtyard after dinner: a Hindu aect working themselves 
into 8 ftenzy round hlaiing wood and charcoal, dancing barefoot 
on live cindets. picking up red-hot fragments |n their fingeis or 
even between their teeth-and never a or a blistCT among 
them; a problem for sceptics, confounded by unbeUcvable tacL 
And so to the atatioii; the Viceregal parr to^fted by the 
Prince and his Raj Kumar»; the State band exttlhog itself, at 
the iMt, by an cxprEsaivc raidcrinE nf * Abide with me - 

Since then—after three conferences and endless deUberations 
that have exacerbated Indian nerves^the major Stet^ 
to feel less assured as to their own posiOoti m the kind of Federauon 

1 H«r Apparent 
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visualised by Congress leaders of to-day. It soon became clear 
ta them that they could only accept ultimate Federation it it 
included a guarantee to keep inviolate their perao^ treabefl with 
the Crown and the independence of their collective temtones 
two-fifths of the country and a quarter of its population- Equally 
dear was the need for a united front among themselves, so that 
none of them would ever have to stand alone without a solid 
backing fmm their fellow Princes; a condition caster to propound 
than to achieve among silt hundred-odd principalities of all siaes, 

and at ah atJigcs of development. 

To begin with, among the Rajputs there was more than a UtUc 
jealousy of Sir Ganga Singh i not otdy on account of h» pemonal 
eminence, but because the changes he had flight m 
placed it definitdy among the greater States of Rajputana: a fact 
not very willingly recognised bv the three Prince® of premier 
^Udaipur, Jaipur and Jodhpur. The Maharaja, proud of his 
country’s fine record, would not rest rill he had proved its claim 
to equal rank, in a documented historical ^folume—Tfe liome aj 

Bikanir^ ^ . . - a 

Thus honour v™ antjsfied; and thcr matter is only mentioned 

as an inatance of the difficulty, among so many States, of pr^ 
senting the luiitcd front essential to changed conditions m Bnmh 
India. 

More relative to a personal atudy of Sir Ganga Singh wtB the 
celebration of hia silver wedding in 1933 - SimpV y"" 
GBtcntatiously he and his Maharani gave thanks for a 
that had given them twenty-five years of happiness, only clnudcd 
by the loss of two sons, '^rhe elder. Prince Bijey Sing , a young 
man of ratccprional promise, had been killed by a ^ acodent 
only a vear earlier i a loss the more tragic beC8U8e_faiher and son, 
remarkably alike, had been constant companions for many years; 
the son sharing his father’s cuperienccs in England and Europe. 
Only Sir Ganga Singh's ruling Best for work and the Stale served 
him as a stimulant and a refuge from pereonal grief- 

The Maharani herself, though keeping strict pur^, has aU 
her life taken a pmetica] interest in the progress of Indian women; 
and her execprional position among wives of her rank has been 
marked by » coveted decoration, the CruTA'n of India > only bcstowcu 
on wnmen of notable distinction or achievement. 

Her own special achievement has been a school for uoblES 
dauEhicTB. Named after her, it is housed, now, in a magnificent 
building, complete with playground, gymnasium and 8""^ • 
and it has owed much of its succ^ to her unfUggmg zeal- m 
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spite of purdah restnctiona, ahe baA shared all her husband's caieSr 
pleasures and rcsiKmaibllities os fully as any fret-faring wife Could 
do- In his words* * she lias btem the cndxHitrocnt of all that a 
Rajput Princess and Consort should be. Cheering me in all dmes 
of difficultyt stres and anxiety^ she has been a continual source 
of snapiration, encouiagement and help to me in every way. A 
detailed entuncration of her unostentadous* valuable wort and 
many-sided activities . , * would prove how wrong are the 
notions of ignorant people as regards purdah prinecBScs imd other 
Indian ladies who keep lo the purdah/ 

Their ddest granddaughter, married to the hdr of Udaipur* 
has this year (1941) given them their first great-grandson. There 
are many deeply happy marriages among cultured Indiana of a 
qUEility litde realised in the West. 

The Maharaja himself* at sixty-tT.vo, is still in vigorous and 
vital prime of life : his Hair for politics and broad grasp of 
political issues—mellowed by experience—is -every whit as notable 
as it has been throughout his career. More and moroi of late 
y^i3^ he has dei'Oted himself to the State diat is his pride iind 

will be his monumcnl. ^ ^ , 

Combining in himself Ruler, Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, his work is nrvw-ending. From 9*^0 m 11+30 he 
dictates letter and minuto to his assembled iienographcrSi who 


vanish as their notebooks are filled, to be repUced by othcis. 
Follows a respite for religious observance and the midday meal. 
By 2.10 he ia at work again ; interviewing heads of depa^entt, 
inspecting every plan for new buildinp that are^ his favoun^ 
hobby. He is seldom free till late in the evening, when he 
dines with his family- . 



By way of holiday, he spends sis or a month in Ws 

* -snJ tt- he Qwanises a * shoot on the 


democratic Provinces; a vision that pnnupposo 
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present miinical attitude of Congress leaders to the whole policy 

*Of?p«flible move Rewards aa AU-IodU Princjdy 
more wUlbe Mid in a later chapter. Enough m add now that, in 
any devdopmenta affecting India’s future within ® 

Maharaja of Bikanir may be punted on to f 
Taken iia a whde, he is one of the most r^rkable 
modem India has produced; an asset to hvs own country and to 

the British Empire. 


nAWANAGAR: 

THE IMMORTAL ‘RANJP 


In Lt-Colonel Sir RanjitsLohji, Jim of Jamnagar, we have yet 
atiDlIiCT Rajput Prince thougb not nJing Ln Rajputana : a man of 
many attainments and high character, known wherever encket is 
played as Ranji, a Iwitsman of genius—and a good deal mtwe th^ 
that, as will be wen from the chequered story of his career, In 
his own way. he was perhaps as widely known and lorcd as his 
incompambie uncle. Sir Pratlp Singh, who did him good service 
in the difficult days before he came at last into hia own 

HU State Jamnagar— more correctly Wiwnnagar—ivill be found 
on the map in die coastal region of Kathiawar where many sm^Ier 
States are acatteied among fragnicnte of BntUh India. Yet here 
you will meet Rulers of aU types, from the splendid-lwki^ 
Maharao of Cutcb' and the Chief of Gondal, an fc^burg^.C., 
with the polished manner of Harley Stfeel. to the old-style T^ur 
(noble) who can barely read or vfrite. Of these, Niwanagar u the 
largest and has become the most important, mainly omng to the 
name and fame of Sir Ranjitsmhji. Its rulmg faraJy. Jsdeja 
Rajputs, claim descent from KrU^, Hindu Chmt. w 
inc^tion of love idealUed Into deity, Acwrding to the Ci/n, 
whenever religion taanes and irreUgion ptc^-siU he is bom again 
and Bg^; in fact, whenever a flame from the Sacred Fire is 
needed to lighten the darkness of mankind, , , . 

The copdition of the world to-day suggests that thm b urgent 
need for another coming of Krishna to revive ^ Uiinp r^e 
spirit 'ITie Hindu idea has much to commCTd it; and. among 
all their deities, Krishna is reckoned the moat human, merdful an 
Hndly, because he has eaperienced the li^tanooa of Hc 
sJ it is no mean descent that they clsim. thfe Ji^cja 
who were ruUng Prince in Sindh at the time Amb ® 

^^SineventhLtury- tw In 

the curious title of Jam-Pnj«^nol 

From Sindh they migrated tn the coa^ region of ^l^h «md 

so, across the water, to Kilhiawai, ^ 

was an earlier community of high ‘bshncuon; ^ 

come south with Scythian ho^es. Such 

almost at once they were raised to the rank of Brahman. 

1 PTw hmm ktrlv dinf^ 
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was their innate pride that th^ fveldom troubled to lise the title. 
They would aimply say * I am Nagar ^ as who should say " I am 
the Prince '* 

Outside Katliiawar they arc chiefly famed for the beauty of 
their women ; fair, with a vivid golden faimeas like ripe wheat ‘ 
dark eyes that glow with passion or gleam with humour and innate 
intelligence ? finely rounded figures, graceful carriage and much 
consdous charm. A beautiful Nagar woman is a picture not 
easily forgotten ; and it need hardly be said that she and her kind 
have been estoUed in countless ballads throughput the centuriw. 

But no race in that legion could excel the Jadeja Rajputs, with 
their roots deep in history. And it w'bs one of their most famous 
Chiefe, Jam Rawsh who descended on the bowUshaped peninsula 
of Kithiawar in 1540* took possession qf a great territory and 
built himself a capital worthy of it NAw'anagar—New Town— 
he called it, and placed it not far from the coast ao that sea breezes 
tempered its dimate, and two rivera provided fresh water. To- 
day» thanks to Sir Ranjilsinhji, it is indeed a New Town, such as 
its founder would barely recognise. But, in those days, it was a 
sufficient achievement of its k^d; and under Jam Rawal, Niira- 
nagar became chief among the Xi^thiawar States, as it remains 

Only in 1807 did the English become a factor in Ndwanagar 
politics, not as conquerors, hut in the w'ake of the Marathas, who 
bad settled ihemselv^ fi^ly in Gujerit. It is some eighty 
years after that we come to Ranjitaiiihji^s immediate forerunner^ 
Jam Vibhaji—to the curious tale of his many marriages and 
Palace intrigues, that so disastrously affeeted the early half of 
the younger man^s life. 

It is autheudcally recorded that, in order to coatirt having a 
direct heir, he married no leas than fourteen wives ; yet never 
a son did they give him: which rosy have some bearing on all 
that follow'cd. 

l>riving one day past the great lake* his fancy was caught by 
a comely Sind hi peasant woman, know^n to be a prostitute. The 
JarPi powerfully attracted, sent a message inviting her into his 
zenana ; but the woman of much experience in men returned an 
answer that she could not accept the honour unless she came as 
a wife. Even so, she stipulated that her three sisters should 
come with her : a tall demand from a Moslem woman to a Hindu 
Chief, w'ho could not legally marry her without changing his own 
leiigion. 

Since that out of the question, he consulted bis priests, 
ever resourceful and astute in the matter of pleasing the Pakc& 
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Bctv^^een them they ferreted Qut an andeiit form of marriage, long 
obsolete, whereby heroes, in Hindu epics, were united to their 
lady-loves. They could not deny that it w-as an obsolete rite, 
which had never, to thdr knowledge, united a Moslem to a Hindu. 
But the lady need not know these things. To satisfy her affected 
scruple, the ceremony was revived in the form of a few sacred 
versea snlemtdy recited by priests over the morganaricaliy mairied 
pair. 

A few months later that spurious Rani presented her Jim 
Sahib with a son, to the fury and jealousy <sf many truCp sonless 
Queens, who whispered audibly that the illegal one had bargained 
for fTkarriage> knowing that she wouJd shortly become a mother. 

The Jam Sahib, having at last secured an heir, did not worry 
unduly over the boy'ft doubtful paternity: and, as his Rajput 
Queens continuEd to fail him, he appealed to Oovcrtiment far 
recognidon of the little iCatobha as his heir, should no other son 
be given him. The plea was granted ; but breeding, bke murder, 
will out* Before the boy reached manhood Jam Vihhaji was 
urging his disinheritance, having diaoovered that the gracelesi 
youth—probably mdted by hia mother and aunts—was trying 
to poison the man he called father. iTiat plea was abo granted ; 
and arrangements w^ere made to adopt a boy of ifajput liiMge* 
without a thought of hh probable fate, expceed to the wrath and 
jealau^ of a th^^'arted, if unauthorised Queen. 

Furious at the failure of her dishonoured 5 on, she would see 
to it that the Interloper should not live to aupplaot him, No lack, 
behind the curtain, of means to do tU deeds ; and her vengeance 
did not tony. A secret dose of arsenic in the boy s evening meal, 
a few houn of agony, and there was an end of hint. 

The jam Sahib^-again left without an heir—was not to 
thwarted by any Queen of them all; though it apparently did 
not occur to him that he might weD have repaid the murderess 
in her owti coin. Instead, he looked hopefully round Mong the 
younger inembers of hia own near connections ; and, mag 
hour for Nawanagar, liis choice fell upon the swen-yi^-ol 
son of a man who was, in every way, the beau-ideal o a jptH 


gentleman. , , ,. • 

Young Ra,njiiHiiihj! bore a name of good omen--- Uon 
Victorious ’; hut if the lion were to live and conquer, he must 
imperatively be guarded from the jcaloti* of a "P"™” 
Queen. For safety he was entrusted to the Bntish PoUbal 
Agent, Colonel Barton, with the significant words, 
boy. Sahib, and bring him up yourself m the right way. I here 

La danger here." 
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5o it happened-.^ often «i Ufc-^tlut the woman who wished 
him ill rendered him tmwittiogly a sign^ fleryice- 
The future Indian Prince, of unuaual destiny ^ 
from Palace influences and mtnguea ; re^ed « the gentle ^ 
wTbrbirth. From Colonel Barton's home h^e was «nt m the 
S?k5t Sefa College, that ia modelled on Eton ; th^ on o 

of sport especially cricket; achieving—m then ordfl of C. ■ ry 

‘a batsman ‘; excelling even Enghshm™ at 

their ovm national game. His shootmg parties were long re* 
membered by those who enjoyed his hospitality and skilftil 

planning of the whole affair, , , - , 

^ ■ He was a beautiful shot, 1 never saw a qmiJter 
nuote C B Fry— but he spent more time m providing that his 
got the shooting than in oocupying p^mons of vantage 
tonsclf/ The last was eminently charartenstic of 
wS^later described by one who knew vfcll 
man, physically, InteUectually and morally-EngUsh or Indian 

distance nor his fine qualities, could g^d h^ 
from tLe^iSSe poison of Palace intrigue while the d^-ourrf 
Rani and her aiaters could pull strings behind the curtain to hu 

dctrinicnt sud th-cir owfi fldvantafit. 

One of the sisters, Janbai, at last produced or p™red^i^e 
child, named it Jaswant Sinhji, and pressed it on the distracted 
Jam Sahib as his lawful heir, who should by nghta 
adopted boy, Uhfortunatcly a cUuse m the adoption d«utnent 
stat^ that it should not prejudice the rights ^any son w^o 
^ht later be bom of any rightful 

Se (mil of the matter. For the shameli^ Janbai w» neid^er 
Rani nor Rajput, nor any true wife at alL Her 
no hacking to his claim beyond her oim feminine 

Vibhaji,not deceived, reisted her pressure, till at last she 
cornered him with a deadly ulrimatum ; either he mml cancel 
adoption, or he himself would suffer the fate of the enher poi^n*^ 
bov So Becrtl and skilled were zenana methods m dcbcqte 
art that the unhappy man knew he had no means of prote^on 
against them. Neither could he openly go and live elsewhere. 
Ih desperation, he decided to consult the Bombay Government 
as to iS dilemma, though well be knew that a ® 

scrupulous intrigue cnidd not in any «ty disqualify his own 

the Bomhay Gnvemincnt refu^ xa 
apurious son of a low-born Sindhi woman. But her deadly idti- 
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matum goaded the Frince into onclung a. pentonal interview with 
the VicertJj of that day, one whose whole policy wm based on 
advertising his friendship and symjwthy with Indians, at a time 
when early symptoms of unrest were causing political friction and 
Hath of opinion in Government circlca. 

Here tlien was a chance to court popularity by favouring a 
Prince who ruled the chief State of Kathiawar and had btely been 
decorated with a K.C.S.I. The fact that his flagrant request was 
not in order, nor backed by the Bombay Covemnicnt, weighed 
lighter in the scale. Probably little thought, if jmy, was given to 
the legitimate heir-—unseen, unknown—^huse life and prospects 
would be ruined by this obvious intrigue against him. 

Be that as it may, the near outweighed the far. Vicereg^ 
decision was given in favour of the bastard boy, and Jam Vibhaji 
enjoyed the triumph of having persuaded the * Lord Sahib ’ to 
grant his pica, in spite of all that the better^infonnedi Bombay 
Government would argue against it. His so-called son was to 
be recognised by Supreme Authority ; and the true heir—in far- 
oE England—was to receive the shock of his life. 

Not all at once did he feet the full effect of that unjust deciaian. 
Hia adoptive father had scat him to Cambridge with a handwme 
allowance; and hb own magnanimous nature was inopablc of 
bearing ill-will. Only when the Jam Sahib died in 1S9+ did lus 
real troubles begin. 'ITie allowance was promptly stopped ; and 
in distant Niw'anagar hb ' face was blackened ‘ nnsciupulouBly 
by enemies who feared he might return and press his true chum 
to the throne. In the fine art of plausible, ioaidiout defamation 
few can surpass the bom intriguers and mbehief-makers who 
Infest the minor courts of the East. Drawn, in case, in 
all the baser elements of the State, their flood of calumny seemed 


never to run dry, 1.1 

But the man they vilified was of a stature, mental and mo^, 
beyond their low conceiving. At that time England was hia 
world. Ignoring evil tongues, he devoted himself to »Ilcge Me, 
to sport and hb many friends. Very ^n—aa has been told 
he achieved his fentastic success as a batsman of g^us. ^ 
repeated centuries attracted widespread attention. He qi^ified 
for Cambridge, for Su^x-wnd more than Susseit. 
was recognbed as the first bataman m England; uiadentally al» 
as the first shot and first salmon fisherman of his tune, in one 
season he made three centuries for Sussex, his 

with a grand total of 17&0 nins. In the next ^ iTtti««flv 
aooo j in 1897 he published Tkfjfulnles Book of Cncktt, adnuttedly 

tht best work on xht game, 

G 
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Crickcteis will appteciate a brief tribute from C. B. Fry t At 
bis best, Ranji waa a miraculous batsman* He bad no tccim^ 
faults whatever. His distinctiveness was a combination of the 
nerfect poise, tlie suppleness and quickness peculiar to ^e athletic 
Hindu It was almost impossible for the best of bowlera on 

fS?. piici'to bowl hho .boU » .ho wick., which be 
force lor runs somewhere between sqi^ kg and fme leg. Th^e 
strokes were outside the repcttoire of any oAer batsm^ I have 
seen. He mad* them look like conjuring tndtfi. yet with an air 

played against Australia; and then«, at last, 

he paid his first visit to Kithiawar. and * 

crickrtcr did not help to ease a delicate situation. Every Bntiah 
Political Agent was eager to meet him, while Govenunent ^ 
India was ^edged, by the decree of an earlier Viceroy, to recognise 

^ and slioulders above them all—was incapable 

of feeling embltterDd, though no doubt the hurt struck d«p- Hf 
came of a kingly me*. H* could rule as to the^ manner bom . 
ST^uld abtAa rarer quality-tak* fortune s buffets and rewards 
with equal thanks. He had accepted the earlier Vi«roy s de^ii^ 
aa a blow of fate, not to he railed aga^t, but endured ' 
he accepted his cricket successes with the modesty of his grand 

old uncle. Sir [*ratap Singh. , --an 

Taken by Mr. Kincaid. I.C.S., » guest to 

he charmed all who met him; and even moved the Cbtond te 
wish that all his English guests had mannera equal to those of the 
^g fL^ut Fringe, dc^prwed of his l^gdom. Many among 
his fdlow Princes felt the slur, the mjusttce, more keeidy ^ ^ 
himself appeared to do, or allowed others to gu^. In “P'*®‘J* 
all that could be done to right a ilagrani w^g_ by the 
Maharaja of PatiSb and the far-famed Sir Pratap, he went back 
to England still the Disinherited ; back to shooong 

and fkhing, to Ills countless friends in a Und he had grown to 

He was not maitied, then or afterwards, .fc a boy he had 
been betrothed to a Rajput girl who was quite ^ 

that account he refused to maity her. But a Hmdu 
amounts to marriage; and his fasridions Rajput sense 
would not let him take another wife. There was oo^e^ ^ 
heir to follow him ; and his devotion to sport made km very 

anomaly, a bachelor Hindu. His ph^ical powers of endu^« 
seemed to know no bounds. Once, w hen playing for Sussex and 
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making a hundred in each inninga, he went saLmon fishing all 
night during the entlie match. Ashed if he did ngt feci fagged 
out, he replied : ' Not at all- 1 didn’t even feel sleepy t' 

Another kind nf story is told of a cricketing friend who asked 
Kanji how he could become qualified to pky for Middlesex—a 
county then very la* about qualifications. Ranji answered 
gravely : ‘ My dear chap, that’s quite a simple matter, M you 
need do ia to meet s girl under the clock at Charing Cross.' 

'rhe friend’s face must have been a study : but Ranji—-kindcBt 
of men—backed up his witticism with a note to the Middlciex 
captain : and the thing was done, 


In 1903 the Kiwauagar usurper was formally matalled ; and 
it then seemed that Ranji’s hupca of possible restitution had 
reached their lowest ebb. But it was the traditional dark how 
before dawn. 

The Prince, who was no Prince, had been allowed by an 
indulgent Administration to (sontract five marriagm, that there 
might not sgain be a failure of an heir—a chrome trouble tn the 
States. For all that, he had proved incapable of begetting a son : 
and within three yeaia he succumbed to typhoid fever, leaving 


behind him an empty throne. 

It was Ranji’s moment. At once he renewed hts clmm. alter 
more than twenty yesr3 of unjust banishment. But so 
was the effect of lies hesptd on lies, blackening his chaia^er tw 
yearn, that his chance of success even now iMlted poor md^. 
To down all, it was rumoured that the Indian Government might 
even be induced to auiliorise auothcr adoption by nne of the child- 
less Ranis, without any regard for Ranji’s netful claim. 

The rumour, true or false, roused such a , 'fl? 

among all who knew the facte, that it even sti^ed ^e fine lo^ty 
nf Sir Pratap Singh, whose devotion to the 
works was second to none- The then GtAcrnof of Bombay, Lke 
the oarlier one, again took up the cudgels in favour^ the ngh^ 
heir; but it was the strong action of Sir Frataf^to 
Authority could refuse nothing—that ultiiMtely 
So hcome about that on Mard. ytt; 

Victorious Lion-was installed as Maharejs m bs oum «p ^ 
to the delight of all his subjects and the ^mliturc tht 
corrupt clique, who had maligned him and battened on the ill 

management of the usurper. ^ u.„ ih^ 

Unhappily, his belated triumph ^ 
of a semi-ruined kingdom that must, by »me nietns, 

,0 pr»p,rit,, mcB Und h«<l !>«” 
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Tccklcaa geiwrosity of his adopdve father, and what remained to 
him was Utile more than the suze of three average Enghsb counbea, 

reduced to the verge of baniiuptcy. „„ ^^rt- 

At first there seemed no escape from that dire fate , no port 
of his own; no outlet for hifl products. The ^roda Maharaja, 
hi »dghb.ar. lud h»il. . port o» ^•f'S 

Ranji had no railway to reach it. no funds to hudd a port of ^ 
own^ And there were English officials caufiselling impi^ible 
retrenchments, while the Government urged on him a higher 
standard of administration : a veritable case of the devil and e 
deep sea. aearly nothing could save Ndw^gar but a loan: 
and at last he came to an understanding with hia tuaghtour. Sir 
Savaii Gackwar. Maharaja of Baroda, who agreed to supply money 
far the necessarv railwTiy if the British Guvemm^t would guar¬ 
antee to pay interest. But Government raised ffifficulbes over a 
aimplc proposilioD ^ and the fichemr feU through. 

Lnji might wcU have despaired: but ha astonrshi|^ 

rift of patirace he set himself to do, unaided, what he couUi. 
He improved his valuable pearl fUhencs in the Gulf of Cutch . 
an excellent investment ; and on the strength of it he began to 
improve bis capital. 

Old NAwanag^ir had long been an eyesore to one hke himselt, 
familiar with the fine towns of Europe. Its sttects wi^ narrow 
and ill-drained, full of strange smells; and infei^ by 
pariah dogs covered with sores or ravaged by disease Kabis 
was endemic among dogs and humans. Cholera, maluia ^ 
Dkeue took toll of thousands. Here was an Augean stable crying 
Sm to be clcpnaed : and Ranji-first cousin to Heretdes^t to 
work on it with a will. Inevitable opposition could only U w«- 
come bv tact and patience and the great prestige be had gam^ 
among his people. Whole ro^-s of decrepit houses were d^yed 
and rebuilt on healthier lines. Crooked streets were straightened 
out and tarred for motor traffic. A working system of drains 
helped to chedi the spread of disease. Only one reform—and 
that the wisest—nnoved his astonished people to a show ot 

To save them from constant dread of hydrophobia and other 
maladies, he ordered a wholesale slaughter of pariah dogp, un- 
wittine siimrre against his recreated dty. Here was a drastic 
measure undreamed of in the fatalistic East; and a large number 
of hia people belonged to the important Hindu sect kiwwn as 
Jains, to whom all life is sacred, even the most harmful, the mos 

The true Jain is kin to IngoIiWiy'* * Btahop of Blois : 
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A holy JTiaji vfOA be ; 

Thoygb hb otssodt was swarming 
With all sQrtH of vcrmm, 

He*d ne'er take the life of a flea. 


The most orthodox Jiins wear a strip of gatiK acroas the 
mouth to avoid any risk of 3wallowing unseen insects: and in 
certain hcirnitagcs it is said that the monks keep a kind of * bug 
refectory \ where charitable Jains will sleep once a month," so as 
to give the vermin a good meal ^ 

Imagine, then, how the Jains of Nawanagar received that 
startling decree* For them the life j;>f a dog—diseased or no, 
dangerous or no-—was a spark of the divine firCj sacred aa their 
own : a logical condusion that oveTlootfl the patently unequal 
value of li^. Even by order of their Maharaj, that sinful slaughter 
could not be. 

Their revolt^ in the name of religion, seemed to clinch matter ; 
but Ranji knew when to yield a point, and his Unfailing sense of 
humour gave him his cue^ If the dogs must not be killed, let the 
people—he aaid—remove all pariahs themselves* By a fixed date 
they must undertake to dear the city and dispel the dread of hydro- 
phobisL If they failed to carry out that reasonable order, all 
remaining dogs would be shot; and their blood would be u^o 
the heads of tliose who had failed to dispose of them by mcrafuJ 


means. . 1 j 

Here was a challenge in the right vein : and it worked. 

The Jaina^fcarful of blood -^tineas—were spurred to super- 
human activity. Such a rounding up of dogs, in cv^ery dirgrw, 
had never been known in the memoty of man: ^dt by the 
appointed day^ no vesdge of a pariah was to be found tn NaiAi-a- 
mgar. Where the doomed crcaturies had been transferred to 
the Jaiiw’ affair. History merely chronicles the £ict and the 
triumph of a sane Ruler over a crippling prejudice dmi iMuld not 

have been dealt with by force. 

From that d^y, ev'ery ownerli^ dog was destroyed or rmno' c 
hy the police: and NiwanagM itself, purged of pariahs, 
almost the only city of India w^hcre Western ey» were not 
by the sight of countless diseased and mangy dogs* 

More: the Jam Sahib, by his masterly tactics, laad bo con¬ 
verted hifl people to new thoughts and mys that thqf ^tivciy 
assailed him with peritiotia for fresh improvements m ttor pun- 
fied dty ; nor would th^ now tolerate the appEarauce of even a 

single stray pariah in their streets. 

As for their unusual Maharaja, having cJcai5s«l remade 
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NAwanamr. he Kt to work on the vitfll mattw of irrigation j and 
S Stoition alao he worked w-nnde« with hia energy, patience 
and tkill- Water stored in VMt tanka, one of them the largest 
of its kind in India. W’ells without numl^r were over 

the State But he was stiU hampered by his major difficidty : no 
mcotaTc. ^ essential item hia 

achieved at last. Britiah Authority 
SrS necessity and the excellence of his mle. The "toney 
wi found partly by himself, partly by the Maharaja of Baroda : 

ye^ aft®* the whole scheme had been turned 
dow^^S^'tTe Bombay (iovemment. a profitable mlway was 
Sng goods and paiengers from inland towns and .nl ag« to 
the open se^ It wm Ratyi’“ triumph: and it wm ^ical of the 
m»n SSt he horn no ill-feeling towards those had so short¬ 
sightedly hindered the development of his State ; though riie la g 
dday inJolved by that hindrance had trebled h.si^^y 

to NAwanagar. He was incapable by nature of htanng a g™ E 

or forS^an act of kindness; and his own acts of kindness were 
legio2uuchangeably he loved “d Englishm^, W- 

ever strained, at times, were his rebdons with 

A trivial episode at a Simla hotel has i« on Uus 

magnanimous spirit even in smaU matters, smec it is often the 

trifle that reveals die fnan. 

He was at lunch in the CecQ Hotel. The dirang-room w» 

crowded. A waiter asked if he would object to a stranger shanng 

On his agreement, a very young subaltern joined liim I ^d 
Ranji proceeded to make him feel at home, without revealing 

P^ndythe boy asked if he happened to know the Jam Sahib 

wdl,* said Ranji with an innocent air. ' He’s 

”'^The biy^Uxiked surprised, ‘ I’ve always heard that he was 

rather an extravagant rotter, Isn t he ? ...... „ 

■ I ’ve heard it said an,’ Ranji admitted : and while the 
youth dilated on hw theme, an Englishman came up and ciappeO 

Rnnii on the shoulder. , 

‘ Hullo. Jam Sahib—didn’t know you were up here. 
CouBternation of the subaltern, who reddened ftmously, rose 

and offered humble apology, - u, mu n 

‘ Not your fault, my dear fellow. You’ve simply given me a 

taste of the famous lines ; 
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Oh wftd powtr the pMt gie m 
To see DtErscIfl OE atherm see tw I 

Sit down again and be my giierst/ 

The bay gratefully obeyed x and Raiiji not merely paid for his 
dirmcr but plied him with good wine, coffee and co^y cigars. 
The fiivoured aubaltcm departed a happier and—let us hope’—a 
wiser young man. 

Yet another episode» far from trivial^ bear® the stamp of hie 
princely nature. 

It tuppened during the Gtcat War^ when he served in France 
for two years on the staff of General WiUcockSp commanding the 
Indian contingent. Through those years he passed unscathed ; 
but he came over to Engliid on two weeks' leave j went out 
shooting with a party near a Yorkshire village j andp through the 
carelessness of another maUt he lost his right eye. 

The vicar of the village chanced to be an old Cambridge 
friend > and Ranji had one of the daughters in the butt with 
him. A keen lorsil sportsman^ following a bird with his gun„ 
shot down the line. 

Ranji instantly jumped in front of the girl and covered his 
own face with his right arm. 

ITie grouse escaped ; but one shot came under the crook of 
hia dhow and hit him in both eyes. 1'he right one was destroyed ; 
the other badly injured^ but saved by medica] skill. 

The culprit, overcome with remorse, begged to be told how 
he could possibly atone. Ranji turned it od lightly; but mov^ 
by the other man's genuine diatress, he said at last^ Well, if it 
troubles you so much, you can endow two beds in the loc^ 
hospital ^: a cuiioua fomt of reparation, tliBt would please his 
friend the vicar. 

‘ No one wrote C. B. Fry, ‘ ever made less fuss about a major 
accident % that condemned him to a glass eye and spcetiiclea for the 
rest of hia life. Yet he saw more accurately with hia one remw^g 
eye than most people see A^ith two; and he was almost as good a 
alMit as before. 

After the w'ar, he earned freah distmetion as an Indian delegate 
to the Peace Conference at Geneva, w'berc he set himaeB to 
lighten Europe on the subject of Inc^s m general and Indian 
Princes in particular. By means of hia social gifts and charm, he 
largely succeeded ; and did good work all round for couotr). 
' No delegate was better known or liked \ is the verdict of one 

who was with him throughout. , 

Back again at NAw^nagar, his devonon to sport—and uie lacit 
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of it in Ilia otvn State—spurred him to attempt i and cany out, 
one of the most astonkhmg achievement in hia aatonUhing 
career. 

On Ro^he Island there stood a lighthouse, alone in four square 
miles of sand and coarse grass that was erst dtic^ a year and sold 
by aucUDEL Ranjt, with his one eye and alert mind, saw that 
desert island conjured into a flourishing game preserve for himself 
and the English gueats whom he dehghted to entcftalh- The 
thing looked shccrly impossible ^ a word that haa never yet 
banned any man of resource and resolute wilL So Ranji opened 
his attack on the island by building roads in every direction, by 
sending men all over the State to snare partridges ^ quail and 
other ftmall game* Those captured birds were settled on the 
Uland^ whence they could hardly reach the mainland with their 
limited powers of flight; nor would they be likely to venture far 
along the contiEcting causew'ay for fear of hawks and kites^ 

As foreseen, they proCEeded to settle where they found them¬ 
selves ; but they must needs be fed- So every evemng Ranji 
himself drove in his car along the causeway, scattering gram right 
and left. Hungry birds came flocking to the feast, not having 
leariit to fear either motor or man : and very soon the sound of 
his hom became a call ta food. Often, besieged by birds and harea^ 
he would be forced to stop the car; but at once they would flee, 
fearing capture^ So he could only move forward slowly^ with 
brief holts. 

Keepers were trained to protect them from kitiea and kestrels, 
jackals and foxes, who would soan have extermiusted his cleverly 
contrived colony. So the wonder progressed and prospered : a 
wonder that non-sporting rcadcrift may incline to see from the 
birds^ point of view. Here was man—arch enemy of wild things 
—feedingp^ protecting and preserving them, only that they and 
their kind afterwards might fall in thousands to his invading army 
of guns ! a view that assails the whole tradition of game pre¬ 
servings in England or elscivhcft:. 

Under his wise rule, Niwanagar prospered as never before. 
Its revenue rose from twenty-one to seventy-^five Lakhfl,^ the 
largest in Rajputana- 'rhough his State is among the Bmaliest, 
it ranks, in importance and influence, far beyond Its mere size; 
the man counts for more than the square miles. 

Thus did Ranjitsinhji, the Dieinherited, lift hia late^acquired 
kingdom from bankruptcy to vrcalth, in defiance of all that his 
virulent local enemies could say or do against him. Docks and 
lailw'uya and motor roads had grown iindcr bis hand I water had 
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brought life and fertility to hundreds of square cniies. Hii 
capital had been lit udtli electricity. There were fine homcA lot 
his officials, palaces for hunseir and his guests. There was an 
English hospital, a aolariiim. that ranks third in the world, and 
radium treatment that is the first in India. More : he had so 
cnmplelcly won the hearts of Ilia people that he could and did go 
into the viliagea unattended to hear their complaints. Never were 
calumnies more triumphantly refuted. 

But increase of rervenue and production involved the imperative 
need for a port on his own coaet. Nothing daunted, he set to 
workj secured the services of a retired British naval officer^ and 
bctWTeti them they created the now flourishing port of Bcdi— 
quay and railway sidings and large wet dock complete. The heavy 
outlay had been partly met from Stale revenues \ and there would 
be increase of trade with custom duties to cover the rest. 

Events justified his hope. Trade increased; hb porta 
flourished exceedingly: too much so for the taste of Bombay 
merchants, who foresaw too many imports reaching India via the 
more northerly harbour of Kithiawar. 

Jealousy reared its ugly head. The vexed questioo of customa 
brought him up against the Finance Department and the inierests 
of the British tax-payer* By way of couipromlae a second customs 
line was imposed inland to prevent imports reaching Britiah India, 
through KAthiawar, duty-free. 

Ncjw Ranji^s treaty with Government gave him full control of 
his own parts ; and having foreseen that possible move^ he had 
secured an assunmee providing against it, in his favour. But the 
assurance apparently did not mean what he took it to mean. It 
merely multiplied official correspondence ; and the Bombay Port 
Trust kept up a ground-swell of complaints* There was talk of 
rebate oUow'ed on goods going through KAthiawar; of Bolshevism 
and the possible leakage into India of seditious literature. 

Ranji protested that he had po concern with pamphlets. He 
wanted to import pcrambiilators and umbreU-Ofi I He argued that 
the pons belonged to his State, which was by treaty intcmally 
mdepftndent; that he w^aa entitled to untrammelled use of them, 
and ought not to be deprived of their geographical advamagea. 
But if he were suspected of seditious Utcrature or unfair methods^ 
he requested an investigation of Ha port in order to refute the 
libcL Officialdom politely disowned any idea of invcstigatian^ 
while pointing out that NAwanagar ports would not he of much 
use without the Indian hinterlands Therefore the Maharaja 
ought not to demand too much profit. 

Finally—after much to-ing and fro-ing—the customa line was 
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removed in favour of an airaJi^cinGnt not prtdBcly welcome: 
British control of customs levied at die actual ports^ the resuloog 
sums to be shared between the Gcvcrtiment and the States^ But 
the Finance Department wanted all the customs profit; a demand 
to which Ranji could not agree since it ran counter to the trea^ 
and against the interests of hia own State. Result: a long weari¬ 
some debate as to the anmunt he w^as willing to accept and the 
Department willing to pay* 

For nearly twenty yearn the indecisive dispute dragged on : 
Ranji losing money on his port due^, yet unable^—as trustee of hia 
State—to accept the poor bargain offered him. Finally ht appealed 
to the Secretary of State for India—without resulti, esccept to render 
himself eirtrcmely unpopular. But, knowing he had a case» and 
needing the revenue ^ he ventured to aak that the matter might be 
argued in England before the Judicial Committee of the 
Council, which made him mote unpopular than ever. liis many 
friends in the House of Commons backed the appeal; and in due 
coume the Committee produced a verdict altogether in hts favour; 
aU his demands were jusdfiedj all kia rights reaffirmed* 

Unhappily the proceedings had so dawdled on, as proceedings 
wiU, that ^fore the verdict could reach India p Ranjitsinhji—dis¬ 
inherited in youths embittered in middle age—fell ill and died, 
leaving at least to his nephew^ the satisfaction of a belated success 
and freedom to use hb own ports for the benefit of Niwanagar. 

ITie present Maharaja^ SirDigvijay Sirdijit KrC*SJ., possesses 
many of his unde^s fine qualities. Educated at Lancing, he played 
in the cricket eleven and afterwards held the rank of Captain in the 
British Army. He has aeen active service Ln Egypt, Palestine and 
the North-West Frontier. 

!n that connection it is interesting to record that his cousin— 
also a soldier—son of Ranjib elder brother—was the first Indian 
officer to receive the honour of a D.S.O. for a gallant exploit near 
Tobruk in the spring of 1941 : an exploit in vrhidi he displayed 
' initiative and leadership of the highest order \ The story is 
worth tellingt not only for itedf» but as prcaof that India possesses 
much fine officer material in the vmoua branches of her princely 
families and her many nobles with warrior blood in their veins. 

The officer in this ease was Major Rajendra Sinhji of the 2nd 
Royal Lancers, Indian Ariny> leader of a squadron that distin¬ 
guished itself in supporting and defending the 3rd I ndian Motor 
Brigade. 

The Brigade itself, holding the wellfi at Mekili^ was encircled 
by vastly superior German and Italian farces; yet they must hold 
those weUs till the main British farces, retreating from Benghazi, 
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had reached Tobruk in safety, liard they were in dire 

fitraita ; faced eventually by two dread altemattvs—to surrender 
or tnakc a bold bid to break through. They made the more 
sotdierLy choke \ charged gallantly through the ring of enemies; 
broke out into the desert; and so, in small parties, worked their 
way back to Solium or Tobruk. In that critical move^ Major 
Rajendra Sinbji’s Lancers acted as rearguard. 

While waiting for Divisional Headquarters to go through, they 
were overwhelmed by a German tank attack. The Major, finding 
his squadron not seriously involved ■ led tliem off westward out of 
the But he was forced back by heavy machme-gunning 

from the flanks. Nothing daunted, he charged with his squadron 
and b^igments of other tinits straight at the enemy's position, the 
trucks roaring along at tap speed over bumpy ground. Right 
thoaugh a battery they charged, die crews flinging up their hands. 
Unable tn deal with prisoners, on they must go' hrat west then 
north; shaking off ^e pursuit among the hilld. There it was 
possible to lie for the rest of the day* hiding in deep nulIahSp 
But as soon as night felli they must move on Kjuthwardt 
leaving behind them ail kit, except food and water, arms and 
ammunition. So rough was the ground that many trucks hod to 
be abandoned, men doubling up in those that remained. By five 
m the morning they had only covered forty miles^ 

Nothing for it hut to press on dli they encountered an Italian 
encampment with fifteen lorries. A flank attack proved bo 
demoralising that aoo Italians mahed out with their hands up. 
But again nothing could be done about prisoners. Some tturry, 
including all the Germans* were picked out, stowed into lorriesp 
and taken along. Sixty miles they covered swiftly; encountered 
a German light patrol \ captured one of their cars, and still pushed 
on. Again they spott^ fresh troops, and—tired though they were 
—Major Rajcndra Sinhji decided on an attack. 

No sooner had the word been given than they recoguified, with 
immense rehef^ that the approaching troops were no GcTmanip 
but a force of British scouts: and the worst was over» 

‘^Thc gallant patty got to sleep that night by about a A.Mm 
having driven conunuously for more than thirty htMurSn moved 
right round the enemy on the desert flanks and come back to 
their owTi troops. 

It was a feat calling for the utmost courage and resolutiofip 
combined with brilliant navigation and a high order of Ic^derslup : 
a feat worthy of cme so closely linked with Maharaja RanjitKnhjir— 
wise niicr, magnanimous friend and foe; a great Prince and t great 
gentleman. 
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GWALIOR 

premier MARATHA STATE 

I 

From Bombay, narthwnrd to Foona, runa a tract of rnountaio 
country as rugged and iiDprcaaivc m any in India—the Western 
Ghauts! A region l™ familial to globe-wanderera than the 
and takes of Rajputana or the Himabyan splendours of Kashmir. 
Its fierce hillfl were reckoned inaccea^le, before the wonders of 
modem enginEcriiig banished the word. Now an electric train 
climbs the ridge, revealing al every turn a wider and wilder pano¬ 
rama of naked ranges flung out from the tableland of the Deccan: 
of peak and crag and castellated summic, like baatioiis of some 
mioed fortress ■ twisted crcat-line and straggling spurs gashed 
into guHicSp where torrents foam in the mon^oqn t a fit country 
to breed one of India’s fineac fighting races. 

The Maharastras, or Marathas, w^ere originally a hard-working 
peasant folk trained to arms by Mogul rulers of the Deccan- 
Under Akbar the Great they lived in compaiufive peace ; but 
with the decline of a great dynasty, the fanatical Moslem spirit 
flared up again, Fersecution, forcible conversion and the wanton 
destmetioQ of Hindu temples evoked a resurgence of the Maratha 
spirit, inspired and led by the fitmous Shivaji—a robber baron^ 
from the Ghauts near Poona, Fine soldier qualities, a spirit of 
independence and a dynamic personality proclaimed him the bom 
leader, apt to emerge unh^alded at some crucial hour. As 
champion of desecrated Hindu temples and gods, he drew all 
men ^ter hirnu and soon became a terror to the county round- 

Llke most great men, he left no comparable successor; but to 
this day he is w^orshipped by all true Marathas as their supreme 
hero. 

In fifty years, the national impulse he awakened established 
Maratha dominioii east^ west and north. Their armies of light 
horae swept over India like a swarm of Locusts, carrying all before 
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thtm. They subdued even the Rajputs ; pushed on as far as 
Delhi: and for a time, occupied the Punjab. Only the genius 
of Asaf Jah—^cestor to the Nizam of Hyderabad—prevented 
them from engulfing the whole of ^utbem India; while the 
Modem adventiirert Hyder Ali, kept Mysore out of their clutdhs^, 
till he himself was conquered by the rising power of British arms 
in alliance with Hyderabad, 

T^en the stage was set for a trial of strength between Great 
Britain and the Pirate Princes of Central IndiSi who* by that time, 
had annexed^ or kid imder contribution, nearly half the country. 
Clcariy there eoiild be no settled peace in the land if their power 
were allowed to prevail. 

In the years of clash and counter-clash that followed, three 
Maratha generals diatinguished ^themselves aa more than Boldim. 
Men of unusual character and ability, they secured fiefs from 
conquered lauds and became founders! of tiiree Central Indian 
States—Gwalior^ Baroda, Indore. Greatest of these was Madhava 
Sindhia, who founded the house of Gwalior. A born leader, 
statesman and soldier, his whole life w^ s battle; and he stands 
out agaiiist that stormy background as one of the most remarkable 
meb that fndk has produced : one who dreamed of an Empire 
under Maratfaa rule. Boldly he attacked the Mogub. the Niaim, 
the Poftuguew ; but he lost the Gwalior fortress; and everywhere 
he found the road to Empirr barred by Warren HastingSp and the 
whole disdpUned might of the British iVrmy. 

Thus the two ableit men in the land confronted each other 
with equal resolve, if not with equal means, to compass victory. 
The contest was bard and long* Four times the Moratha hosts 
were defeated by the British and their allies. Four times they 
returned to the fray. Only the military genius of Wellesley and 
Lake saved India from wholesale Mamtha dominion ; but not 
until i8i8 was that powerful confederacy broken up, to the relief 
of lands they had conquered without attempting to ruJci and of 
many great neighbouring States as welL But although their 
power was reducedp their grandiose plan fiuBtrated, the Maratbas 
remain one of the atrongeat groups of Indian Princes, a race whose 
prowesB and fighting qualities brought the Hindus very near to 
regaining the lordship of India. 

But our present concern is with the founder of Gwalior, 
Madhiva Rao, whose invincible personality triumphed over 
defeat and the aftermath of treaties. Like his famous rival, 
Warren Hastings, he loomed greater in adversity than in succw X 
and out of that long enmity sprang a friendship with the Brittah 
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honourable to both races. For dose on a centufy, the house of 
Gwalior has been second to none in devotion to the Crovm. But 
it remained for tlie father of the present Prince to give the State 
a second Madhava Ran—aptly so named; for m character and 
capacity he came nearest to the founder of Ids line* 

At ten years old he entered into hia heritage : and the promising 
boy grew into a remarkable man. At eighteen he wm invested 
with full ruling powers that gave ample scope for hia imme^ 
enerey and versatility of mind. He lost no titne m mastering 
every detail of statecraft, that he might lift Gwalior towards 
modern standards and create an army worthy to do battle for 

the British Raj. . l ^ li t. 

In both respects, he achieved his end through the double gifts 
of personality and vision. Whatever he mtpected of his officials, he 
set the example himself. To his people be fl-ns the embodiment of 
sympathetic interest, personal authority and untiring zeal. Under 
his rule Gwalior became one of the most ably adraimstered StHtes 
in all India; and he himself played a fine part in the G^t War. 

Tliickset and below middle height, there was little m his aspect 
to suggest unusual vitality of mind and body except the eager, 
interested eyes, quick to assess the value of men and things. In 
dealing with his subjects, he was as regally Eastern aa any ^ja of 
tmday is permitted to he; but, for all his ropes of pearb and robes 
of state, his mind—with its prankish vein of humour—as 
modem as that of any Oxford undergraduate. He abhorred long 
faces and never seemed to outgrow an almost schoolboy rehab 
for practical jokes. He would even inflict them on hia mother, 
whom he worshipped; and at times they were extremely annoying. 

Later he adopted * .^prfl Foob* Daywhich became almost 
an unofficial Sute holiday. Not even distinguished guests were 
immune from hia de^-ices ; and Aliss Fitzroy telb ua of her own 
experience on one such occasion; how the ladies were tteated to a 
brackish concoction for early tea; how the men, returning hot and 
thirsty from their morning ride, calling for lemon squash, ^re 
served with iced bubbling glasses of Eno'a Fruit Salt I ITiEtr 
poached eggs were yellow stones, their matches duds, their d^r- 
ettes harmlessly exploded; in the sandwiches, for the ahoofing 
party, pink flannel masqueraded as ham ; and at bridge, after 
dinner, their pendl points proved to be made of india-rubber. 
' The Maharaja’s chuckle she adds, * rested hke a benediction on 
the distracted company; but he was himself caught at 1^, by 
Bome irreverent trap prepared in his bed by A.D.C.S driven to 
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* I miist have my joke/ he would excuse hknself to the sedately 
minded. * A little play Lb desirable in thoae who would not be 
guilty of stupidity ^ and there lies a deeper truth in that simple 
statement than he himself may have recognised. 

hJever was Sindhia guilty of stupidity ; and, as a host, hia 
vitality and love of laughter made him exceptioDally popular with 
English guests. None was readJer than he to discard formaJiti^; 
to become simply their friend and feUow spoitsrtnin. Only those 
who knew him well and worked with him could gauge the rare 
quill idea of hi& mind and characterp ^ hk mental breadth, capact^ 
and variety r hardly to be matched even in England \ Innately s 
ruler, he was also a sound financier and pracdcal philanthropist, a 
tirelm worker, an experienced soldier and fine sportsman. He 
never w^ent the w^ay that young royal ln4ia was once prone to go, 
lavi^ng money in the pleasure haunts'of Simla or Park. He 
preferred to work for and among his own people. 

His mastery of detail matched his energy and Owning 

many hundred miles of railway and a garage filled with cars of 
evcty design, he could himself drive anyone of them or any railway 
engine. He could break up the works of car or engine and put 
them together again with the skill of a pracrised engineer* He was 
his own Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chiefp devoting him¬ 
self especially to the Army, which—in spite of oil and elephaiit 
batteries—he welded into the atrongeat and bcst-dkciplincd force 
of any Indian State, with the possible excepdon of KaBhmir. To 
his energy and capaci^ there fleemed no hmit set. 

It k, beyond question;, a sign of good hope for Indians future 
that, in such distinguished Princes as GwaHor and Biksnir, Mysore, 
Kolhapur and Bhopal, the gi^ of Western training and waya of 
thought has not—as often—robbed the kingly Eastern stock of its 
racial virility and intelligence; qualities that have left indelible 
marks on the history of that great land. 

The State itself covera more than twenty-five thousand square 
miles of rocky plain, watered by the river Jumna, and rising in the 
west to a range of forest-mantled hills* the hnme of mediae^ 
bartms who lived for fighting and plundeXp like the rdvcis of old 
Scotland. 

Its chief gloty, the famous rock fortress of Gwalior, rises 
abruptly from the plain ? a mass of yellow sandstone* nearly two 
miles long, fit pedestal for the fort and Palace that seem almost to 
grow out of the hill into tvhich they are built. Its heroic ircord of 
aiegc after siege, of stubborn resistance to the mvid^p is worthy of 
a race that claims Rajput blood in its veins. The pride of Gwilinr^ 
is of Udaipur, aptly centres in its rock-eothroned fortress that 
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looms inajcstic above the comparatively modem city at ita 

Northward, jagged. cliiTs, cjuanicd for ceiitiinca4. threatsningly 
overhaue the old town. Eastward, the summit is crowned by the 
fort and the superb Palace built for Raja Mm Singh, with ita 
facade of threc-hundred-foot battlementB* towm, rarved 
bdeoniefl .md fretted domes; a marvel of arehitecttiral inspiradoti 
and oraft, almost eqmd to that work of demi-gods at Jodhpur. 
Above the Dondha gate them still remain prison cells that could 
terrible tales unfold ; and the bill itself is crammed with ancient 
temples, honeycombed with aves and ceUs^—a sLnisler foundation 
for so much grandeur; but that is India. This fomndablc 
fort, * pearl on the neddacc of the castles of Hind % has in fact 
been taken and retaken many times over from the dawn of history: 
held in mm by Rajputp Afghan, Moguls and finally by the Bridsb. 
After bolding it for a yeari they restored it to Sindhia, who ia not 
bkely to lose again that pearl more valuable than even the costliest 
among his crowTi jewels* 

It was in 1905 that he enjoyed to the full one of the most 
memorable events of his reign—a visit from the heir to England's 
throne* Prince George {afterwards King George V), accompanied 
by Prinebs Mary; the first Royal tour aince King Edward's visit 
thirty years beforcn It was also the first time that a Royal PrinctM 
had come to India : an innovation that proved sa successful as rt 
was courageouB. 

Thirty years earlier the public appearance of a woman at Dur¬ 
bars and other functions would have aeriouflly perturbed many 
Indiana of high standing, KpeciaUy in thoac States where purdah 
was strictly observed. Even at this later day there had bem 
official qualms as to the wisdom of runniog counter to India s 
traditional custom. Many might object to seeing a woman set 
aloft on the State elephant—Inuncmorial throne of Imgs. 

But the Prince and Princess—with characteristic faith in the 
good feeling of India—had decided to take the risk; and^ long 
before the tonr ended, their faith was justified beyond the most 
sanguine hopes, by India's enthusiaBtic greeting to Enghmd^s loved 
Princess. Her sympathy* her patently gincere interest in the lives 
and personalities of Indians women, moved thcfn at Bret to an 
almost surprised regard, llte success of her purdah parties, her 
desire to get in touch with her guests, as women like herself, 
charmed away their natural shyness and won aU hearts. For 
th^m the fact of her royalty was but a reflected lustre. It was she* 
herself, who dispelled all Lurking prejudices, and produced every¬ 
where a complete change of attitude that amounted m a pcisonal 
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triumph. An old Chief, full of ycarg and honoiira^ apokr for 
thousands when he said.' We loved the great Queen for her great¬ 
ness and justice. But in your Princess we have most of dl loved 
her love for 14s/ .And her English subjects could, from their 
hearts, afftrm hb wards. 

Sc that fav'oured Royal pair ^^me to Gwalior throngh a voiiaus 
yet curiously monotoiiDua India, beftagged and cheering, as even 
the East can cheer when kings pass by * an India aetloualy dis¬ 
figured by stock decomtionfl and triiie ieotiiiients repeated 0J 
mus^am, crude fi&gs and strips of bunting, aptly described as ^ a 
pertinacity in dbfigurement scarcely credible in anything so wcD 
meant \ 

^ And through all the blaze of pageantry resounded the inter- 
QUttent thunder of ^ns and more guns^ and again guns - a 
mnnotonous yet stirring tribute to royalty. Thirty-oiie guns for 
greeting; thirty^ne on landing ^ thirty-one bDoin-boomifig 
everywhere, on arrival and departure, with an added trifie of 
twenty-ouE or less for their princely hosts, according to status. 

Evcrywrherc, also, tliert was dust unlimited, from the Khyber 
to Central India ; for a devastating drought W'ss on the land- 
Yet w'atcr—though cropa withered and cattle pined for it—was 
splashed over miJea and miles of unrespourive roadway by the 
patient, perpetual Wuiff, human water-carrier of India, im- 
mortalbed by Kipling Gur^a Din. Picture Gunga Din, with 
scores of bk kind, ineffectually laying the dust for ruyalty; his 
glistening brown body and dingy loin-cloth, the familiar wet 
goatskin slung across his back, his forw'ard stoop and skilled turn 
of the w'tbi that sends fin. after fan of water across the sun-smitten 
highw^. Over and over^ without ceasing, those * were 

emptied ami replen i shed. Because it was an order, men who had 
seen the toirnents of * the great thirst * must squander, on desert 
dust, veritable water of life. 

Wlicn the Royal pair went by rrain, scores of gallpping hotses 
guarded the track: and at night sendneb were placed on cither 
ride of the line ^ flaiiung torches held aloft by rigid bronze 
figures, white-robed widi crimson turbans ; each erect and matian- 
less In his own circle of light against the bmitless dark of desert 
and star-powdered sky. 

In Gw-alior SUte^ long beforehand, preparations for the event 
had o^*ershadawed all else. The young Maharaja had otgaubed 
and supertTsed every detail of ev^ery function in bb elaborate 
pitjgramme, tliat could not quite escape the monotony of any 
Royal tour; but hb welcome to Enghmd'i Prince and Princess 
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provided a pageant of Eiatem splendour and glamour too often 
lacking in the mcMleni Indian scene. No mere motor cars, but a 
solid phalanx of elephants, bearing golden howdahs, awaited the 
Royal guests : thirty dazzling monsters, in full panoply of gold, 
embroidered velvet and trappings, their solemn faces ma^ed with 
paint and silken fringes, flanked by immense eamnp, each a man s 
full burden. From their gold-moAi/r ‘ necklaces hung silver gilt 
bells that tinkled, soft and clear, when they moved : and their 
huge feet were burdened with heavy gold ^anklets. Sixty wicked 
little eves tvriniled through paint and if elephantine 

wisdom were privately amused at the childish folly of 

It was on the bada, of those untiring monsters that the Royal 
guests mainly lived through the crowded days that followed : 
elephants guarding their routes, saluting and trumpeting^ on 
parade; elephants joggUng them into the jungle and treading 
out wounded tigers; elepliants lifting them up the steep rocky 
face of the fort: an experience they were not likely to mtieti 
There were also Great OccaaionB when Western eyes took their 
fill of colour and glitter and sparkle of gems : the tireless 
rata being mainly concerned for the smooth workipg-out of h« 
programme : driving off alone in his car to meet new-comeis^ 

I fading his own cavalry on parade; presenting his own Chieb 
at the Royal Durbar—a great g?ithering of nobles to meet the son 
of their King'Erapcior. 

Gwalior’s fine, Italianate Durbar Hall, with orange and yellow 
hangings, fitly framed thor many-colourcd magnificenM t em¬ 
broidered coats of every shade from purple to flame-colour and 
cose pink, steel cuft fringed with.gold; and for headgear the 
gmall brick-red Maratha turban. Above them on a dais, the 
Maharaja sat reaplendent, in cloth of gold and state jewels, 
collars and ropts of pearls; and beside him the bearded young 
English Prince in his sunplc dark uniform and Royal decorations. 
The vast hall, in its panoply of colour, throbbed with the atrangc 
mutter of tomtoms, a blurred accompaniment to the high nasal 
voice of a girl singing, 

Long and solemn were the formalities; Western eyes almost 
surfeited with splendour. Prince George himself, the fetal pmnt 
of homage, would no doubt have preferred a smoke and dnok m 
a comfortable armchaii, an informal talk with this most informal 
of Maharajas. But traditional functiom held the field ; a grand 
parade of the State army, a banquet in the pillared hall hung with 
arms and silks and spears; plates and dishes o-f pure ^Id; » 
dinner worthy of any famous London restaurant, in * setting suett 

^ A±l Ijkdoji ■fiikweifia. 
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oa only India, could product; bi thse IcrveHuig daya. 

And when at last the table was cleared^ the glasses set for 
dessert, there appeared at one end a small silver train run by 
electricity, the model engine followed by seven silver trucks 
containing port, liqueura, brandy, cigars and dgarcltes, nuta^ 
chocnlates and fancy sweets* A pressed button set the train in 
motinn, each guest helping himself as it passed. Lift out the 
silver lining of a truck—atid the train stopped automatically. 
Replace the lining—and on it went: the kind of engaging toy 
one enuM only find in the palace of sm Indian Prince. 

But all the splendours of Durhar and banquet were eclipsed 
by the experience of ascending the rock-fortress on clcphLita, 
and the many wonders that the ascent revealed. 

At every turn a wider scene of Mtl and desert unfolded itself, 
aa they passed in stately procession through a sequence of massive 
gatcviraya arched and towered: Gate of die Cloud-Capped Fort \ 
Gate of Ganeah—the elephant-headed god—presiding deity of the 
rock ; the Lakshmsn Gate and the high Ilatvu Dartvoza —Gate of 
All the W^indsn Beyond the last of these, the famous palace of 
Man x^ingh reared its grey stone walls ^ beautified by tiles of blue 
and green and gold, exquisitely enamelled witli Rights of Bndiminy 
geese. Impossible for pencil or camera to convey the mediaeval 
atmosphere^ the mingled beauty and power and dignity of Gwahor 
fort: a very Gibraltar of the desert. 

There were great days also for Prince George in the junglei 
after tiger and lesser trophies, mainly on elephants who could 
tread the thickest jungle in darkness and traii wounded tigers 
by their own unerring instinct* 

Later^ it waa Princess Mary who had her personal triumph at 
the Chiistmas party for close on fifty English and Indian children: 
a real Christmas Tree, decorationg and crackers and surprise 
parceb for all, Seeing that their programme would bring tliem 
to Gw-ahor for ChriBtmaSj she had planned the whole affair in 
advance, had brought out from England all the decorations and 
delighta, including fifty presents chosen by her own children. 
And the happy idea proved an unqualified successp once she had 
dispelled the shyness of her little Indian guests, to whom she was 
giving the surprise of thejr young lives. 

In a lofty room hung with chandetien^ the Tree stood resplen¬ 
dent : candles and coloiincd halls and a glitterir^ star on its top- 
mcnst tw'igp mysterious parcels piled under its boughs. Fhese were 
presented by a realtstte Santa Claus in acarlet cap and mow-flak^ 
and long beard ; whilst the children dung nervously together in 
group^j. looking like dressed-up dolls, in their gaily-coloured *dka 
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and vd«ui and jewds. wth pillbox cap* and stiff Utdc of 

gold brmadfi, their round eyes fix*d on the Prmctaa m nung e 

Sglisb children clustered round her when she 
plucked a cracker from the tree and pulled it with one of them. 
Another and another Hashed and crackled. Paper caps 

appeared as if by magic. The smaU Indians loobijg on ^ed 

and wide-eyed, were seized with sudden excitement. I hey. too. 
must pull crackers and have paper caps. Shyness ^ve 
isTld stampede, a general assault on the Tree. When 
were getti^ the b«t of it, small girls ivere lifted on grown-up 
ahoulden. in give them a chance of snatching at tr^ures out of 

r«ch. Even^e Shyest joined in the fury. Boya l^an rating 

unfairly favoured girls ; and one small creature mteihgently kept 
very t«Lr the Princess, to whom she confided all her treasures for 

“‘‘S' to eKiwnto Rdi.a.aUy, tl«5r ?<' 

case, they turned again and again to ImIc back at the 

T«e that had given them probably the most exciting hour they 

had ever known. s . - 

On Sindhia himaelf that gracioufl and genuinely mtere^ed pair 
left a lasting impression tliat not only deepened his devotion as an 
ally, but captured the heart of the man. 

Richly endowed as to heritage and perwuifllity. he sliU jack^ 
the one thing needful-a son to follow hii^ 

Hindu he had married early, a bnde of his 1"°^" s 
nn child had come to them; and the young Mahsrani-^ddene 4 
bv that unkindest blow to an Indian wife^must accept the man ft 
right to choose another bride. This time the chome was to be 

‘""X^dTngX season in London, be met and feel deeply m love 
with the Princess Indira Raja, only daughter of his fnwd [he 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda—a beautiful girl of twenty, iirraist- 
ibly attractive to mm. Her father, a Prince wirfi modem id^, 
had refused to let the orthodox niamage-makcis dcade her 
destiny. She must think for herself, choose for heraelf, 1 n n ^tter 
«, vital to a woman's happiness. So their pc«i of “ 
educated first at a coUege in Baroda, then at« ^ishmg “hool m 

Eastbourne. Uter on she ^d appear^ ' 7 ?, toth 

society and travelled round the world. Outside l^a, both 
mother and daughter discarded the restrictions of purdah, a 
Princess fndira*a srly love affaire had been left more or less 
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own hinds, her parents accepting the risk tlut aJl freedom in¬ 
volves. But when the Msharaja of GwaUor fell a victim to her 
charnu, they could nm conceal their urgent wish for so briJIiinl 
an illjance between the two leading Maratha kliigdaiTU. It was 
natural, in such a case, that they should be readier than she to over¬ 
look the ytare' disparity in age and the domestic drawbacks 

ihvoKt^. The Printtss, a modem-minded, high-spirited girl, 
would have to take her place in the Palace household as second wife. 
She would have to revem and obey an orthodox mother-in-law, to 
accept all the complex conveiitions of Hindu home life, LndudLne 
the strictest purdah—she, who had freely enjoyed the society of 
men and must havie reahacd hilly her own powers of attraction. 
And Sindhia himself, for ail hia informa] ways, was pure Hindu in, 
unquestioned woiahip of hia mother, whose word must be law to 
the household. 

So dire a prospect of retn^ression justified Indira's Jeluctancc 
to her ardent lover \ but in the end she assented as a [natter 

of duty to her parents. Shutting her to the futiirei she took 
her fill of the bdUiant preaenl: the stir of InterEat among thdr 
London friendSp the chcxjsing of lovdj garment? and fine hnen ; 
the garden p^tty he gave at Rsnelagh in her honour; and a young 
^rl*3 natural pleasure in the homage of a lover completely sub¬ 
jugated by her chamiH 

For six months all went well to outward seemingt the princely 
suitor secure in liis hope of the love-maitiage he so desired [ but 
those who knew the Princess intiniately felt far from certain of the 
Wedding fixed for late Janumy 1912. To discerning eyes it was 
evident that she still shrank ^m a marriage that involved strict 
purdah and the rdle of dutihil daughter-in-law ; a marriage of one- 
^ed devotioiL No more dandng; oo more rides atnsa country 
in tailored breeches and skirted cnat; and she as fine a rider as any 
Irish giri. But one great coming cv^Dt in December promised 
her chafed spirit a taste of fetirity and freedom; an experience 
that was to prove the turning-point in her Hfe, 

That Royal event brought most nf indk and much of England 
to Delhi for the great Coronation Durbar of 1911, when the former 
Prince and Princess came hack as newly-crowTtcd King and Queen, 
having seen enough in that earlier virit to make India a living 
reality to their minds and heaxtH. 

The King-Emperor himself had chosen Delhi—not yet named 
capital—for its poignant and glorious isolations; the royal 
City that, for nearly three thousand yean., has witnessed the fate 
of empirca. 

But the Delhi prepared for their welcome was by no means the 
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must be wtdueeIii that looked, on the face of U, impt^ble. . 

S?pS"cS.K“»y .o»c=p<i<.n of 
die^S^g bought »nd folioiousht onJ loboor. A. 

Sl^loTd 5,r»p. fl».<£d 2«-j y» w .?^r“ " 

eU^J! iTdTAo.'^l.cMod 00. rf taW. 

;;S4^ent ^ flooded^ tOTtents of b^ted i^. 

the railway washed away : gorgeous pavilions set “P . 

So B d» »t .«aTu of . fco- .irol«» Bridoh 
dod. voritobl. «mj of ™oU« »d dl d. . .«oon^ of 

Eleven months of iabour-of money dispersed l^e ^ 

dl “„„. to »..t. Bo. .hot ».* »™ totW 
and oKivemm. and muaic—n»«s“l. ha"* • ’"“.‘‘j'^.i^rhua? 

had won aU hearu only «x years before. Jt 

ajUd-* was welcome mom magnificent pven by a . 

Klnff * rv^tr a greeting more sinctre Eiiicl cordtai on ^ 

‘^l^iTlha.'^o.o.iSoco. “i-Yi “■'“,“! 

,»„v..-d..r. «..« S.... amp. to «..T 

-d. ouno moiplM. odd. niada, .0*01 ffttmaja. lanp-po80^« 
^,^. 5 ™ md a.*, of nmy mlom. : .. n«h. a £a»y «»».. 

^jT^Stolodiog to »«» "»,^“X.’bS Si 

comedies, for the petty jealousies and scandals that Do 
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weeds m scHcial mid ofHdal Bntiah India, And htre^ in thii 
crowded hour of ceremonial and feativity, the romance of Mahamja 
Sindhia suffered a set-back ordooked for by all, perhaps even by 
the Prinoess herself. 

Outwardly resigned, inwardly rebellioua, her fretted spirit 
found relief in the prevailing gaie^ and the companionship of 
three Cooch Behar Princesses, former school friends at East- 
bnume i lively modem girls with whom ahe had interests in 
common. Her parents, fearing their influence, had bidden her 
keejf aw^ay from ihe Cooch Bchar camp; but the attraclioit 
proved too strong. Far there she met not only her school hrienrls 
bu I their brother, hd r to the throne of Cooch Eehar. They danced 
togcdicr again and again. The spell of jnstantancous attractiQn 
was upon them. He w'ould tnairy no other girl, nor she any other 
man : and yet-—there loomed, beyond the bright ctixlc of their 
rapture, her imminent weddings her duty to the parents, who 
would b^ck Sindhia through thick and thin. 

Here came the pull between tw'o sides of her heart; a call for 
independent action. Widiout R word to her psrtnts, before tbeir 
ipedal train left Delhit she pfjstcd a letter to the PriDCC breaking off 
the engagement. 

But between Hindu royalties the affair was not bo simple as 
that. Tile coming maiTiagc was more than a pcjional aifajr. It 
tvas an aMiance between the leading Maratha Pcince and the 
premier Hindu Princess of IndiaHiiidu still in name, though 
Westcro education, as so often happens, had robbed her of one 
^th without giving her another. 

A ielcfram from Sindhia to her father—* ’^liat does the 
Princess mean ? —^brought the love-smitten girl up against the 
rock of parental authority. It w^as the prdude to months of 
strain and stress, of open antagonism between her and her drfe^otod 
yet disapproving paitrntfi, of alternations betWMi hope and 
despair for her betrothed, who,, from the Hindu standpoint, 
virtually her husband. The marriage was not cancelled ; it was 
deferred. But the heart, like the tongue, ' am no man tame 
And the Priuce. for dl his urthudox Hiudubra, wimted more than 
a mere obedient wife to be the mother of hia soru 

Vfhmi the driven Princess at last told him frankly that she 
would marry him to please her parents, though she could not 
pretend to low him, he sent answer—deeply wodnded in pride 
and heart'—that on iuch terms he would not accept her. He md 
taken one orthodoTc wife. He wanted not only hersdf but fm 
love 1 and that, with the best will on earth, she cutda not give 
him to order. 
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It was a cnJcl po^itian for a higli-spsrit«d girit r^Ucd io 
make a stand for frSom to shape her own life = 
rhtr smile belongs to the story of Baxoda. Smdhm hin^lf 

-resolute.e^'enin discourage ment^ould 

STS bl™^rring, hi> p™«.<. »d 

ukine the full blame on h«Belf, since her parents had 
SZrf the ™teh. Eve» », he emld not et ooce gtv. »p ^ 
S^op. thet by some meeos hi. drm™ raght!« 

MoolS possed i hop. trilted i mtd .0 the somomr rf W . 
was killed outright by eo sunouueeinent in Tile Tmei Ml s 
motiiane TO riumtto oke place between Pnnce Jitc^, Mabarej 
S^ToTSmch Behar, and dm Princes. Indira of 
Whether or no he could banitli her .mage frum tus 
euuZo hu^r defer hi. ubriou, duty-to take murtber wife 

give him a TO. The prufcaaiouri TO 

long been on the alert ; and between em a s ^ 

foimd. Within the year she presented the Pnnee with a gi 
in niacc of the desired heir to die throne- 

Disappointed he tnuai have been ; but profound reipere ^ 
hi. ^"S^md the memory of hi. lost love, evoked the snn-nsiy 

hi. new-bor. riughter .hpdd be 

. a W Bv wav of added lufltfc oe 

di^uld^er^Mary '—a peraonai tribute to the First La^* 
^Iimda whom he^d entertained as Princess and saluted « 

A year later came the long-awaited wn : and ‘ 

had in a measure stolen his binhnght, he was wdoomed 
Kumar and given the royal ^me of George, thus camp « g 
Drificelv tribute as unique as it was aincere. ^ 

" Bolh children were" bom when Oie Great War. ^ 

™ demanding from England and her Empire the 
could give. war record of Gwabor-mostrmowned among 

Maratha hghting clans—^was second to none. ^meticai 

amounted I nearly forty laths of rupees : -"d 
feeling showed itself, in counties wap: ^ 

^ng troops, BritUh and Indian; hrs own State ^^t Hoom 
fUtved for British ofEcers of their wives 
Thi. b». TO ptbit"! Ky ieeii Hmdittge »‘ 

Indiio Priiics; ooe thet deeply toucbetl '.i™!, 

certied * His restless energy at that time was abnomial. 1 no g 
incipient disease prevented him from offenng pciwmil Krvi«* 
E iritalirkept him going ; so that he seemed almoat hrs old 
self again at tnenty, dashing mund and getting things done. 
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thti yam that foUowied heightened hifl reputation aa a man and a 
Ruler^ Recognised by all as one of die ablest and Ukost powerful 
of Indian Princes, he remained in himself^ completely nndASUinlng, 
a generoua^ loyal friend, unshakably devoted to the British Crown. 

Yei this fortune-favoured Prince who lost his heart's desir^t 
lost also the sadsfacdoTi of seeing his son grow to manhood- Cut 
off in early middle age, he bequeathed to that son a heritage 
greatly etihanced ; left also an explicit decree in his will that the 
boy should be educated in Gwalior by carefully chosen British 
officers* He had given much thought to the vexed question of 
Eaatcm or Western training; und he deemed it better, in every 
way, that the heir to an Indian throne should be trained for king- 
ship among his own people. He saw it as a fact worth noting that 
many of India’s wisest rulm had been so trained, including the 
father of his own adored Prinoeas. 

For the years of minority he appointed a Regency Coufldl of 
distinguished State offieem t a council In which Hindus. Moslems 
and Marathas worked together under their Fraident, the Junior 
Maharani, mother of G<^rge Jivaji: b council handicapped, ki a 
measure, by his own peculiar tucicesa. 

During his last years of life dUbetes reduced liim phyrioally 
to a shadow of his former ^; yet, to the last, he remained the 
livchest, most vibrant of men; suffering hardships gladly, though 
his mental grasp and quick tempeir made it less ea^ for him to 
suffer fools gladly. At one rime he could be relentless; at anothw 
overflowing with tEudemesa and emotion ; at all dmes a magfiedc 
personality hard to resist. Most of his faUinga were due to a 
certain lack of moral eksddty. An^lar and enigmatic. Ms 
strong prejudices and stubbem belief in his own point of 
made him, in later life, over-empriaric and impatient of ooutia’- 
diction. Taken all round he w-as a curious mi^re of mental 
bradih and nairownesa, of ihrewdness and surprising simplidty, 
of hard elements mingled with tendemes*; rigidly stern in public 
relations, kindly in all private ones; in every way a singi^ly 
original if composite pcrsanality. With truth it may be i«d that 
for every one man who understood him, there were ten who did i 

yet, for every one who did not like him. there were twenty who 
did. So ingrained was hb personal magnetism that he cimiKlled 
affection even from those who criticbed him ; yet he failed to 
win the one woman who captured hb heart. , . . , 

No saint himself, he expected no high stMdaitte f^ ^ 
world at large ; and, in spile «rf a deep, religioui faith, he ahrewdly 
asserted that ‘ nothing b w firraiy believed in w w tel 
know The one sin he could not forgive was disloyalty. Above 
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evcarUiing, a imiii must be ‘ true to salt ‘; a creed be lived up to 
in CTKit things and Eimdl. He wciuld have liked nothing better 
than to be remcmlwnid—and he surely will be—« * 'da^ed 
Eood fellow To the end he believed in the dmne nght of 
kings, w hich did not imply a divine right to indulge in irrespoi^ 
iblc gm emment. An autocrat who exercised his own authon^ 
through Minister and a Counol, he fra^ detested the and 
plane of demnetacy, ' where every molehill a a mountain and 

every thiatk a tree .if i.. 

There is no tendency, in Gwalior, tovraida any form of popular 
Kovemment—‘ a will^o'-the-wisp that India U blindly pursuing . 

masterful spirit of Sindhla still pervades the State he so ably 
ruled and served \ and to his son he has passed on a large measure 
of hii own ability and foresight, his taste for supervising every 
detail of State business. The young Prince—a gudaon of King 
George the Fifth—is as keenly addicted to sport and games as 
any English boy, and was as little inclined tu take over too aiMii 
hia active State responsibilities* But having cnterH into his 
kingdom, he has proved himself very much his father's snn. 

Wrapped up in the welfare of Gwalior, he is immeOMiy 
popular with his people, though they accept hia reforms rathw 
because he U their Maharaj, than because they set any store by 
that doubtful blessing, the vote, or by ncu-fangled design for 
improving their social, ccoODmic and physical conditions ol hte- 
Preferring to live as their fiithera Uved, they are bewildered rather 
than enchanted by schemes for ‘ rural uplift * on winch he pro¬ 
poses to spend some ten million rupees* Hia own h^l radw^ 
covers 250 miles. Motor buses run everywhere, hindered o^y 
by the perpetual bullock-cart. overloaded with every conceivable 
it^, animal, vegetable and human, liberally powdered with dust; 
past and present rubbing elbwws. as they do all over India and the 

The young Prince himself is very much of the preset. 
Though hia wife was chosen for him, in approved Hindu fashi^nn, 
he knew her personally and had moiu contact with her before 
marriage than custom normally aUows, She and the dowag^ 
Maharani. his mother, though not publicly discarding purdah, 
pan and do receive friends in their charming club-house and 
gardens. Here they give parties for tennis, badminton and 
bridge, bke any free-faring wives of the West; both perfect^ 
manni^, both intelligently interested in the strange world out¬ 
side their charmed enclosure. Only at time they lament then- 
difficulty in persuading the young Maharaja to take sufficient 
care of btitisc^. 
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Hts own chief om h (qt the State, Hk wbole intCTCit ceiitTe^ 
in Gwalior^ be cares little for the tunneil of modem fodjaii 
polities I but he h Lnchy in poasessmg a friend and neighbour 
many years older than himaclf—the MaharaJ Rina of Dholpurg 
a man of subtle intellect and a phdDsopbic turn of mind. The 
frequent and friendly Intercourse between them must tend to 
enlarge the virion of young Sindfaiap who promises to be in eveiy^ 
way worthy of hU fine heritage. He will do well if he presage* 
undimmed the brightest features in the rule of GwaUor'A ^ Midbo 
Maharaj 


BARODA: 

the royal sage 

I 

In the dear gold of an early antumn morning, bugles heading 
the daivn. Baroda’s Raj Mahal—Palace of King-hufl an 
almost fairy-tale aspect: the risen sun, gilding its dames and 
towers, the pools of purple shadow, under its many arches ; the 
whole ebhorate facade mirrored in a drcular tank, whore 3 ,v^. 
black and white, sail among reflections witli their lordly air of 
owning the ivatera they deign to adorn. One tall Itolianatc tower, 
bitten out of the blue, serves as a landmark for mUcs artnmd. 

The Palace itself, Lakshmi Vilas—Abode of Wealth-—has 
neither the dream-beauty of Odaifur nor the heroic aasodadom 
of Jodhpur aod Bikanir. Its chief claim to interwi lies m its 
long association with two distinguished personsiJiti^^ ^ s ate 
Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, and his Mahai^, proud and 
beautiful: a woman of character, eourage and intellert, ' moat 
aunply and with utmost assurance—a Queen 

From the great centre portico, steps lead mto a vast hall 
ringed with a gallery of carved cedarwood and paved "’itb green 
marhk. only to be found m Baroda. From a second hall, four 
life-bke stuffed tigers glare at all comera, and the walls are hung 
with trophies of shikar. Beyond the niarble ataircaae, an incon¬ 
gruous lift ascends to higher storeys where each member of the 
family has his or hex suite of rooms. The central block—drawii^- 
room, library and Durbar Hall—was occupied by the Mahamja; 
the Maharani's side of the Palace having its own entry, recepuon 
and private rooiiu. 

The Maharaja, Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar III, Sena Khas isnei, 
SamsherBah&dur, Farzaod-i-KhaB-iDnwlat-Mngliahia, G.C.S.L, 
G.C.I.E., was, in early middle age, a shortish thickset man ; 1 ^ 
fine eye* and thoughtful face index to a mind at once pbiloaophic 
and practiffll; a mind that mellowed and broadened with age. 
From earliest days the State was his watchword- Later, that 
niluig passion becune tiia iriaster. Travel where he wouldr hi* 
mind was always seeking for new ways to improve and enrich 
IK'es of his people. And his interest, hia influence, reached far 
beyond Baroda, Everywhere, unceasingly, he worked for ^tter 
understanding and co-tipemtion between the two couflico^ 
creeds—Hindu and Modem—^whose age-old feuds have caused 
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more fdctloii and bloodshed throughout India than almoat any 
other factor ia her troubled tustorj^ 

His taste for simple livingp economy and hard work was a 
heritage from hift yeoman stock. For thia Prince waa not bom 
royal. He was adopted, like many of his Order, When his 
predecessor was depnaed for flagrant miamle* records were 
searched for a boy of Gaekwar lineage : Gaekwar being the 
Boroda Eaniily name, not a titicp aa is commonly supposed. One 
might os reasonably call Napoleon the Buonaparte of France as 
call Sir Sayaji Rao ^ the Gaekwar of Doroda *. 

The nee^ul kinship was discovered in a yeoman family of 
three brothers; and the dowager IVtaharanit with unmnscious 
diacemment, chose " the serious one ^; a boy of twelve^ who little 
relished his transfer to the vast Palace. Missing hb father and 
his simple home, he lived lonely among atrangem who made 
much of him. 

At twelve yests old he was practically illiterate; but Ills eager¬ 
ness to leam was turned to go^ account by a Scottish tutor^ Mr. 
Elliot, LC.S.^ whose inestimable services he repaid by a lifelong 
affection. Ilicsc londy years—that drove him in on himself— 
may have made him the finer man and rulerj caring less for 
pleasure and more for wurk tlum most of his kind ; though the 
purely pleasure-loving Maharaja is a rarity in th-rae days. 

At the age of seventeen tie waa fonpally installed ; and after¬ 
wards married^ by arTangcmefit, in i delicate girl from South 
[ndbi who lived only five years: leaving the young Ruler with 
one flon, who should have succeeded to the throne. But he dlicd 
early ; and it is hU son who rules Baroda to-day. 

The Maharaja's aecotid wife, chosen from a Decean noble 
familv, was illiterate at fourteen; but her mental capacity, like 
his own, triumphed over all hindrances, so that eventually she 
became one of the most distinguished women of India. Of her 
four children,, three sons and one daughtcr,i it was the gtri, Ind^ 
Raja, who achieved distinction, with her blend of b^uty, btatmi 
and ^character. Poss^ing all an Indian woman^a and 

rhythm of movement, her added mtclligcnce and sparkling wit 
made her irresistibly attractive to men. Both she and her mother 
on their travels discarded purdali: and the girl very early 
developed a distinctive personality not always in accord with the 
ideas and wishes of her parents. For modernised India is alrady 
being troubled by the dash between two generations that is a 
common-place of home life in the West. 

In thw. connection, both mother and daughter o^d much to 
their fnendship with a young Engliahwoman of brama and char- 
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acter; young enough to fed with the daughter old 
uAtieT^tand the mother. Introduced by a fnend to the Baroda 
family, it her good hap to eight them^ ^ 

companion to the premier Maharam of Hiidu India, then c 
prJe of early ndddle life. The delightful boot that 
Tottenham afterwards wrote.' gives a invid irapressioii of Her 
Highness in those days—a figure of gracious dignity and dtann 
the broad forehead with its scarlet maniage-m^k ; the tmcly* 
pencilled eyebrows above dark eyes that codd in 

melt to 3 liquid softness; the smooth head vmlcd by a san of 
gold tissue ‘ that seemed to give the wearer a halo of ipartnESS, 

accentuated by her queenly tnanners . 

Attraction’was mutual. The two women soon becsiine close 

and perrnanerit friends, , 

The Maharani's two eldest sons were then mainly out of 
India : one at Harvard Umvemity. the other at Chnst Chtmli. 
Oiford. The youngest, with his sister. Indira Raja. ™ stdl at 
home : a fine and stalely home, dominated by the notable person- 

alities of husband and -wife. ■ j 4 

The Maharaja himself, simple-hearted and senous-mmdea, 
had, from his youth, one urgent desire,' to be a good Rukr and 
under nobody’s thumb*. A good Ruler he proved beyond 
question; lifting his scattered kmgdom-^impaired by ^If a 
centurr of bad eoveroment—from its nadir to 10 Jtemth. At the 
time of his accession in 1875. tbe State was oidy merging 
from years of chaos. Its finances were m ho|^cas disorder ,ik 
highways unsafe, its nobles unruly. There eioated hardly 
that could be called a toad ; State railways were lU^own. How¬ 
ever, the young Ruler had been fortunate in the Indian Minister 
appointed to remodel Baroda during his seven ye^ of minority. 
Thus the foundarions of a progressive State liad been well and 
tnilv laid by a man who frankly admired British works and vrop. 
But it is to the Maharaja's j^ory alone that he budt so well on 

those foimdations. . 1 «4 » 

He it was w'ho Lnauguiatcd railwap, hospitals, schools 
first-rate water supply. Through wise expenditure, 
sistence in well-doing and his own ft^cLal abili^, he had by uicn 
become one of India’s w'ealthieat Princefl, 

Yet, in all personal ways, he remained abstemious to a degree, 
drinking no wine, and wearing no jewels exception high occasioi^ 
Such kingly items as his golden howdah and silver carnage, goW 
bedsteads, dinner services of gold and adver, must be rerton 
„s matters of course for any Maharaja. But m all his v^t Palace, 
* Hlgfintati UiKdflftan- 
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with its regal appaifitmenaf he pennitted ccidier estriivsganec 
mot w^te, Hh spirit and his peraonaJ touch were all-pervading, 
lie would Lavish money only on public workap and on education^ 
HO that hk subjeetE could in nine become fitted to lake j^rt in 
their own government: a boon tlicy might or might not appreciate. 
Certainly not one in a thousand could comprehend his high aim 
and Steadfast purpose. Human and Lgnoraiit, they took for 
granted all that he did to improve or enliven them. The spirit 
that prompted him was simply not understood. These be the 
high iights and shadows of modem kingship In the Ea£L 

From emrly days Ms wide>£ufig intercuts and pliTBuit of know¬ 
ledge induced an insatiable taste for travel that was shared to the 
full by his beautiful and cultured wife. Together they visited 
England, Europe, Japan, and—in 1906—America p where they were 
right royally entertained. Very keenly they appreciated American 
vitality, dlrectaesa and hospitable spirit. The Maharaja himself 
took an active intert^t in Western forms of education, his favourite 
study; with the result that, later on^ he sent his own son to 
Harvard University; and na hk return a successful li brary scheme 
was started by an American in Daroda. 

His taate for reading was wide and varied : history, philosophy 
and comparative religions, with cxcuraiona into fiction and lighter 
themes, it W2^ a young English cleric—an Oiford friend nf hii 
second son—who introduced him to Alke m Wonderland, when 
Anna Karenina had proved rather heavy going. Success was 
immediate. The Little Man (as Ma adiuirers called him) was 
charmed with that immortal phantasy. Hk own rendering of 
" VouWe aid, Faiker Wi/Uam * w-as—in Mr. Weedon'a phrase— 
" worth going teo miles to hear The Maharaja even commanded 
A tranakdon of the boolc into Marathi; hut there remains no 
record as to how, if ever, any man achieved that formidable fell. 

Throughout all India, especially in the greater Statesp one 
finds the eternal faacinaiion of sharp contrasts and Incangruid^, 
arising from the frequent clash between dviliscd ways in the Fakce^ 
and dty life with its ancient traditions, its festivals and processions 
that must be ahared,evcn by the most advanced Prince, if he would 
keep in touch with hk people. Not least among these mtt the 
elaborate ceremnnies and feastings incidental to any Hindu 
wedding, more espedaUy that of a Raj Kuimr^ heir to the tbmne. 

In Siis caaei young Jayasinh R 5 o, fresh from Harvard and 
anxious to acquire a wife, had inspected and approved a girl of 
thirteen, carefully chosen by hk mother. Court aslralngen had 
named on auspicinus dayi The Maharajas of Mysore and Indore, 
with their families^ were among the diftingukh^ guests, Indian 
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and English, It wss u> be a brilliant affini; 

fedvitiffl to Iwt for sevenil daya, FUgs waved from ^nof-tops 

owr decorated streets. At night the great ^ was 

TBinbovr lights, its waters reflecting illumined h^es and 

On the actual day, British guests were instlcd into the wedding 
pai wSbridcreorgeously arrayed was set upon a 
dais beside the bridegroom in sheer mu-slin and brocaded coat - 
a curtain held up between them till the actu^ moincnt of 
ii^age- W done, the symbolic thread ^ 

round each wrist. Together they must tread the beven Steps, 
that made iheir miioti iirevocahic, while priests chanted appro- 
Diiate texts horn tht Vedas- , 

^ Now. once more, they were seated; the cu^n down betw«n 

them for life. Yet even then they could httlc of each other, 

BO garlanded and festooned they were with flowem and pearls, 
so demurely the bride pulled her aari across her face. 

Non* but those who knew wuuld suppoM that ® 

Harrow-cum-Harvard young man of twenty-three _ 

a wisp of womanhood who, in Weetem eyes, appeared Uttle more 

a five-day programme of family 
feasdnga; public ffites. a cheetah hunt, firewor^ and elephants 
wresthng—a form of sport peculiar to Royal India. 

^wo monsters, h^vily chained, entered the arena from 

opposite sides. Men armed with 
pa^cs made for them, cautiously unshackle the 
Instantly they charged at one another like 
in collision 1 h«d against head, trunks entwined 
closely jammed. Trumpeting with strange squeaJa. 
their huge bodies to and fro like vesseU m a storm : a fearfnl yet 
impressive sight, the crowd yelling encouragement 

At last one great tusk snapped like a nfle shot An ^ 5 ^®^ 
shouted tn pull them apart: a much stiffer task than getting diem 

the men creep up behind, armed wife 
cruelly spiked, and clap the horrid anldets round a ^ 

each- vfith a squeal of pain the swaying beasts stop 
pathetically lifting an injured leg. Yet, even so, they 'y' _ 

asaanlt eadi other again, but that men ^th rope* and c^i^ 
manage to haul them apart, still waving wild tusks and trumpet 

On that occasion, it needed more than a hundred men to propel 

and persuade the madly excited blasts out of^* -ninried 

Nat day, after a brilliant Slat* banquet, Baroda was emptied 
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of wedding guilts ; only the Mysore and Indore fijqilies ncmiiiii- 
tng for a purdah party and the queer HitidiJ fiitpJe described by 
Miss Tottenham p who came upon it^ unawaircsp driving from the 
KngliBh camp at one in the morning. 

Just beyond the Palace gates high curtain-walla^ guarded by 
soldiersj encioeed the road. Within the endosiire^ flags wai'ed 
and women stood like statues p bearing on dieir heads great 
scetylene lampa. Ttic far end was aU hi up with a strange lurid 
glow. 

* Could it be the Pabce people that 1 saw ? * she writes. " Yes. 
it was/ They were enjoying a riototis carruval, men and women 
hurling red dust at each other, * looking miles rem oved fnrro 
London and Har^^ard, In the midst were Baroda^s Maharani 
and Indira, the Maharaja of Indore with his veiy modcim young 
wife and score of others i all mad. " Gratkle of fireworks 
mingled with wild laughter as from red devils. Shrieks rent the 
air/ 

At half-pasi nine the bride's party had challenged the bride¬ 
groom's to a mock battle j the red powder their harmlesa weapon 
of assault. And they kept it up rih four of the morning; the 
bridegroom's people victorious, aa of eiistom. 

When the dawn came—red as their haac of dtist—the ladies 
of that midsummer madness retired to take tl^naing baths; to 
reappear as Queen or Princess, clothed in their normal dignity 
and grace, as if the mimic battle was no more than a crazy dr^utL 
But vciy real it was while it lasted, releasing primitive emotiona 
even in the cultured Maharanl and her daughter and in the 
modern young pair from Indore. 

So much for the incongruous: but this land of sharp contrasts 
can give us another night scene ■ revealing a different facet of the 
various-minded Eastp equally prone to orgies of rehpous fervour 
and to the spiritual appe^ of music more intricate in its half-toiiea, 
rhythms and subtle harmonica than any straightforWBrd melody 

of the West, . 

In Baroda, Hindu music was profoundly understood by ita 
gifted Ruler; and on the eve of his ^ticth birthday he commanded 
a competition among playeis and fiuigers at the Palace- 

The chosen hour and the setting were emiuciiily of the East. 
Indians know that music's myaterioua influence is enhanced by 
the pervading mystery of night and sura—and, if po^ible, a 
moon i the body at ease, the mind undistracted by hrdevant 
intrusions. 

Again it is Miss Tottenham who gives ua the companion 
picture to those midnight tevda: 
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* A marvi^Uoiia sc&ne qw ItK)feed dowti upon from tlic balcony 
over the m^n parch of the Palace. Under the dark dome of 
night arc lamps fbred. Sheets on the wide lawn showed up die 
picturesque groupings of musicians. Eye and ear revelled in 
beauty of sound and colour: strange dividing^ and unions of 
musical tones; pipes and flutes p stringed inatruments and drums 
and the vibrant notes of a woman^s voice. The musidaTis im- 
pro vised, giving rein to pent-up emotiads and spiritnal feelingft; 
pouring out a continuous stream of golden melaiicholy/ 

To Western ears Indian music may sound unmelodious and 
monotonous ; but listened to hour after hour it becomes insidi- 
euaty intoxicating, attuning the^ear to Ener shades of sound. 

Only through such conlrasting scenes, as 1 have chosen^ can 
W^estem minds gain even an approximate idea of India's manifold 
interpretation of life. 

2 

^And what of the Princ?csa Indira, throughout those weeks of 
wedding and spring festivities ? 

None pemived more clearly than her English friend the dark 
undercurrent of trouble and strain caused by the breaking of her 
engagement to the Maharaja of Gvi'aliar^ her resolute refusal to 
accept any other prospective bridegroom than Prince Jitendra of 
Cooch Behar^ who had so swiftly and completdy captured her 
heart, ^rhe girl*3 beautiful eyes were dulled with worry^ her 
whole being discurbcd by primitive emotions^ her inner resolve 
merely hardened by opposition. Since the Delhi episode, ahe 
and her parents had ^en openly estranged. Tlic Midiarani’a 
pride and impadence made her seem hard^ at times^ to the beloved 
daughter, who w^ paying the price of her English education, of 
her fathcria wise dccitton against early manragcK 

To the older generation it tvas a serious matter—the difference 
in caste and rdigton; for the Cooch Behar family had broken ivith 
Hinduism and become Theiats* members of an infiuentia] sect 
known as the Biafuno 9 amaj. So Jitendra’a wife must needs 
accept initiation into their tenets, a proviso that did not trouble 
the Princess at all. Heart and will w^ere set on marrying her 
and in pursuit of that aim she was proving herself to be 
very much her fathers daughter, revealing a strength and tenadty 
of purpoae hardly less than his own. 

The story of her dramatic declaration of independence is worth 
recording for more than its personal interest. Definitely it wjis a 
sign of thr times. Such cases are bound to multiply as purdah ii 

* PmiKiutiocd * jMt ^ 
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more widely discarded among high^te girls eduoied on Wnsiem 
lin«. In inany ways ihe change will be all to the good; but 
diiniig the process indiTiduals are bound to suffer* 

For several moniJw, a virtual deadlock left the Maharaja of 
Gwnlior still hoping, and Indira strajniog at the leash, while 
Palace life pursued its uonnal round. 

to Ootacamuiid, among the 
Njlgiri Llillsp where ihe Baroda^ had their summer horoe—a 
gablcdp Englishdooking house sd high above the Lake, Here 
the Frtnccaa eould ride to houuda or scour the ml ling uplands 
to her heart 3 content: and here the Maha ranr ^ encouraged by 
Miss Tottenham, must leant to play tenni9--&hc who was turned 
forty, and had never nin a step since her mairiage. ExedJing in 
all sports, she proved an apt pupil and eventually became a past 
mistress at that delightful game. 

Later in the summer they all returned to Baroda; and there 
the Princess, in a white heat of determination, wTOle definitely 
to her betrothed, returning his ring and gifts* taking aU blame on 
herself, and begging forgiveness for the sorroiv she h^d caused 
tliruugh her mahijity to return his love. Gwalior^ answer was 
addressed to her father : a generous letter^ thanking him for all 
past kindness* wishing pTOsperity and happiness to his lost 
Princess in her marriage with hla friend Coo^ Behar^ who had 
had the good fortune td win her heart. 

But to such a marriage the Maharaja of Barnda refused sane- 
rion : and here he had to reckon with his daughter's Gaekwrar 
heritage of will and character. 

Not until the spring following her brother's wedding did 
Indira make the first decisive move by writing to her falher, aioce 
she could not speak to him on the subject With parental per- 
mission if possible—without it if denied—she wished to leave 
Baroda on March 15th, to be married in Otlcotta on the iSth. 

Her father, acutely distressed, sent word that he could uot 
give his consent to her plan. If she flouted his refusal^ ahe 
would get no muney from him. She had none of her own. Her 
very jewels were State property. Vainly she raged against the 
sordid ohstructiou; but even for love of her parenta she oetdd 
not bring herself to wreck the happiness of two livesv 

' After aU* if is Father^s owm doing/ was her not unnatunil 
^iew of the situation. * I could have married at sixteen, hut he 
said 1 should wait till I was old enough to have some voice in the 
matter. Now 1 make my own choice—^^and here I am a prisoneT+* 
Blinded by strong feeling, she could not see that her parents 
also were paying for their courageous attempt to enlarge her Ufe« 
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Intent on bet own moral stnig^c for freedoin, opiMirion only 
goaded her to decisive action. And an impending viait to Enrope 
on account of her father's constant Ql-health, gave her the oppor¬ 
tunity she craved. Secret arrangements were made for a party 
from Cooch Behar to arrive in fombay* while the Barodas were 
Buying there, and to cany off a willing Frincesa before ahe should 
sail for England. 

All went smoothly: success seemed assured. But, at the 
critic&t moment, by design or misdiance, the plan was discovered. 
It was her parents who carried off a rebellious daughterp in the 
belief that sist thousand miles of sea would effectually separate 
that perebtent pair of lovers. 

It need hardly be said that Frince Jitentira promptly followed 
the Baroda party to Europe; his elder brother, the Maharaja, 
being there already, very ill in a London nurging-homc, and quite 
agreeable to * Jit's ' marriage, as were ail his family* 

Followed weeks of secret correspondence and numetuvres: 
the Baroda Highnesses^ even in Swiss hotels i aware of being 
shadowed by friends of Cooch Behar, if not by the Frince him¬ 
self probably planning another elopement Troubled and 
angered, fearing an open scandal, they were at last reluctantly 
persuaded to countcdancc the marriage they deplored. Bui there 
would be no mairiage portion; and they would not attend the 
w^edding. Il WBfl to take place in London^ where fdends of the 
family could be trusted to see that proper provision was made by 
the bridegroom to support a Princess who was giving up all for 
his sake. Miss Tottenham was chosen to escort her and see her 
safely through the great adventure of licr life. 

There remained only one fear for her, and hope for her parents. 
So Seriously ill was the Maharaja of Cooch Bdiar that it seemed 
possible he might die before the wiedding could take place. In 
that case Frince Jitendm would succeed him; and it w-as an un¬ 
written law that no actual Maharaja tuighi -marry the daughter of 
another without fuU consent from the father of the bride* But 
Fate itself setaned partial to this constant pair* Not until they 
had been three weeks marriedp and were enjoymg their honey¬ 
moon at Maidenhead, came the new's that transformed them into 
Maharaja and Mahanmi of Cooch Behar. 

On Indira*s w^edding day her father sent her a pair of diamond 
earrings and a telegram wishing her happiness. From her deeply 
wounded mother came no word: and in October the young people 
sailed for India, still unforgiven* 

The bereaved parents also sailed not long after; the Maha- 
ranJ'B mind distracted from her * lost * daughter by the active 
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miereat of mhoqamg brides for her two yDungcr sons on her 
return to Indm. 

It a voyage of mbced ; for although sh^ dearly 

loved her Indkn home and people, she ako bved the social life 
of Europe and Englancl+ free hrom cFen mild purdah restrictions. 
For six months she had enjoyed a ro'tm.d of theatres and partieBr 
entertaining and being entertained in hotds and restaufants. On 
her return homep how would it be ? 

There was miueh taJk„ at the time, of changing Indian views 
on. the subject of purdah, the men as a whole being rendier to 
^pense with even semi-acduaion than the womea, who cherished 
it often as a mark of aristocracy, of feminine modesty. Yet the 
idea was gaining ground that, for health of mind and body, women 
^Quld go about more freely; and many younger Indian hugbanda 
insisted on it. The Mahanini—^ways a keen advocate of the 
freer hfe for women—was deeply concerned as tq whether she 
Would be permitted to act on her cunviedon when ate ferurned 
to India. A step involving so tnany diaogea^ public and private, 
could not be taken without her husband's full acconL He him- 
Self had little good to say of purdah ; but how hir would con¬ 
viction Carry him in respect of his own wife ? 

Arnved in Bombay, she awaited his lead. 

When their speciid train halted at liarc»da Station—the plat¬ 
form red-carpeted, oSciab lined up in his honour^—he tum^ to 
the Maharani. 

* You just come with me* w'as all he said ; and, amiling in 
her heart, she fuHow^cd him, shared his reception and drove home 
with him in an open carriage-and-four, escorted by outriders in 
front and cavalry be hind. 

That victory, without flourish of trumpets, over the major 
godhng of dmtur^^ opened the door to a ucW' era of activity and 
usefuiness In her own life, which had hitherto beeri hampetKl by 
the dash bctiveen Eastern tradition and her own desire for person^ 
freedom. Even she, at first, found it not so easy to break with 
accepted custom ; but, from now onwards she could and did turn 
to fuller account her fine capacities of mind and characta"* bo- 
dear conviction that only India’s women—working on lines at 
once practiE:^ and exalted—could create a new spirit in ibemsdves 
and in their country. Crushed between the millstojaea of priest 
and dmtur^ they yet remained the core of her stability and strengths 
In the Moharani’s own words : * If only the right spirit could stir 
Indian women to-day, what wonderful things would be done ! ’ 

That was m 1915^ In 1941 we can say with truth that the 
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right spirit is stirring Indians women and w-onderfid things have 
been done* Ii is safe to p^op^^y that in the near future still 
more wonders niay yet come to 

3 

In the spring of 1914 the Mahaiajti Gaelwar celebrated hia 
Silver Jubilee ; and, to honour the events his people commissioned 
a mounted Htatuc of him—symbolising the apirit of piogresa—to 
be erected m the pubUc park, at the coat of fe.60^000. 

On the day of its unveilmg, the Maharaja of Indore spoke with 
sincere admiration of the Rulers who had greatly dared in per¬ 
suading his people to give up so many obsolete ideas and cuatorm; 
had risen high above his surroundingE and pursued the good of all 
without prejudice of caste or creed. 

A great day for Baroda ; a landmark for the Prince j a day of 
pride for the Maharani, whose life was bound up in his success* 
With truth she could say to her English friend^" He ia my glory. 
His life is vciy predous. He is no ordinary man !" And all who 
really knew him Avould affirm the words of one whn, from hrst to 
last was a help-meet for him. 

More and more, outside her family cares and anxieti^t her 
mind was centred on the progress and right education of her 
countrywomen, the importance of thdr influence on the new 
India they were, consciously or unconsciously,, helping to create* 
Too dearly her shrewd mind could foresee the harm that might 
arise from over-free mlercour&c bEhveen men and women, unless 
the women were educated on lines that would make their freedom 
a blearing father than a danger. It was a matter she could only 
discuss with her, now, intimate English friend, who had come for 
a few months and had been ^rsuaded to atay for many years. 

* European life ^ she frankly declared, * spoils our men for life 
in their Indian htanes. The kind of women they meet over there, 
they do not find on their return. It is sad. Trouble and wony 
will increase for Indian women until they arc reared to be ^ 
companions for thdr men. Then the Indian home would become 
ideal. For our women love their husbands. And love is the 
strongest force. By that [ do not mean passion. It is my belief 
that the Indian wife is never passionate. She dtics not know 
what It means, as Western people do- If I many at fourteen, 
how can I know what it b to be passionate ? Man is superior; 
and woman knows it. But she does not know' w^hat is meant by 
passion. We have to see '—the Maharani concluded—^ what we 
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cun do to pftvent thia coming unhappiocsa/ 

That talk re^eala but one facet of this maoy-sided gnat lady 
who, in her prime, I^d an almost masculiner scst for salmon fishing 

big-game shooting. The tale of her first tiger is worth telling, 
not only for her achievement, but for the wsy in which India doc* 
these things. 

ITicir boat was a. Raja of the old school, who would spare 
neither pains nor money in pUmning a royal shikar. 

The road to their first camp ran tlirough rodey jimgle varied 
by steep hills that even cars could not dimb. But the word went 
forth ; and elephants, hamessed tn the cars with stout ropes, 
hauled them over impossible places, Ai the camp itself two 
hnngabwa awaited them, standing in pot-plant gardens that had 
been tiger-jungle only a few' weeks before; and there, in the 
wildj they enjoyed sumptuous hospitaUty^—the kind of enter¬ 
tainment that only India could plan or achieve : endl^ time, 
endless money lavished on a mere halt of three days. 

In the second oimp they spent a week of daily outings into the 
junglep partly tamed by a hundred miles of new road laid down 
for the cars to carry them within reasonable range of their mach^ 
—trough platforms, built into branches of trees, icn or fifteen fret 
abo%'e the ground. Towards these the doomed tigers were driven 
by beaters, practised in detecting their presence, aided by the 
modem device of telephone lines kid through the jungle. At the 
first indicadun of* tiger \ a message sped along the wires, a bugle 
Bounded ; and the beat began^ 

Every half-hoxjr or so an accommodating victim would saunter 
into the open. Then shots rang out. [f merely wounded, he 
must be followed up at any risk i for a wounded tiger may become 
a manneatcT. 

On this occasion the tigers W'ere accommodating to a marvel. 
Seven fell to the Maharaj Gaekwar, three to his host, and five to 
the Maharani, whose wish to shoot a tiger was royally fulfilled! 
a ODsUy stsughter of fiRecn jungle lords. 

But the Maharanii no fancy sportswoman, could enjoy in her 
own State rougher conditions of that great game ; could sit up all 
flight over a kill sooner than lose her coveted prize. Ahnosi 
equally she enjoyed the .milder diversion of her own grand tenrua 
tournament that drew the best of Indiaii pky^ io Bamda; 
she herself — by now a. skilled player — presiding at her own 
' Wimbledon ^ 

There were many visits, also i from other PrincH “Mysore and 
Indore, Kashmir and Kolhapur* Between the Mysore and Baroda 
famiLies them was intimate friendship and yearly meetings in their 
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fiumiAcr horciEa at * Ooty ^ llic two Kulera, unllko in temperm- 
meat and far apart in agCp w-gre linked by a mutual devodon to 
their Stale and people. Baroda many ycarB older^ rieh in the 
wisdom of experiencep won the admiration and affection of the 
younger Prince. Many letters passed between them that might 
almost Iiave been those of father and son. Both achieved high 
diadnetian a^ Rulers- Botli had the pmud satisfaction of knowing 
that their States shone out with almost equal InstrCp as two of the 
be^t governed in all India. 

viait to Baroda from Kashmir's Maharaja—^Major-General 
His Highness Sir Fratab Singhp G.C.S.L. G.C.I.E.—waa a more 
forma] affair. 

A Rajput Prince of rigid orthodojty, he had ne^or croseed * the 
black water ^ to England. He could cat with none but hia own 
people ; and that only after more than tw'o hours of ekborate 
which sometimes deferred his evening meal to i As 
for hia rednuc—a horde of servants vied with each other in doing 
nothing on earth beyond upholding bis princely dignily. On the 
day before hU departure he was respectfully requested to send 
most of them by an early train, keeping with him only those who 
were essential to his needs for one night and morning. This he 
agreed to do j retaining, as essentialp a mere trifle of thirty men t 
five to bdp him to dress and undrfss, eight to help him dine, the 
rest to wait upon that privileged thirteen I 

In this, and many other ways^ he belonged to the older type 
of Indian Raja, now' almost extinct. Baroda'a Ruler had long 
since reduced his travelling staff to five or six men. 

The Baroda return visit to Sir Pratab was fixed for Aprih high 
tide of sj^g in the valley of Kashmir: silver lakes fringed with 
Persiaii lilac, fields of palest mauve iris crowding tn the waterk 
edge ; cherry, plum and apple in full bloom; and everywhere ths 
mse^fluBh of wild p^ch trees ; et'erywbere green and purple hills 
rising to a ftieze of eternal snow. 

The princely guests were^ housed in a chfilet near the Nishit 
Lake. From a parch smothered in honeysuckle and early roses, 
they looked out upon mirrored mountains, blue sky and drifting 
doud. At a large gathering in Jehangir's Garden of Delight they 
W'cre gucstB-in-chief. There were also virits of ceremony, and 
more congenial cxpeditiDns among th^ near bills ^ a mingling of 
East and West followed by a purdy Eastern tr^ into higher, 
wilder mountains. 

As pOgrima they joined in the great procession to Amanmth-^ 
Shrine of Shiva, CreatOT and Dcatruyer—the most impressi^'e 

^ Wonlifp- 
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Jiatufiil tempk in northern India; a fisaurc in the gr^i barren 
range, Tj.oco ft. up. Its^ vast arch Ls formed by an inner curve 
of the hiU ; its altarf, a slab of sinister-looking green iceT is strewn 
with humble gifts of the devoutp who throng In thousands, once 
a year, to that remote and aolitaiy shrine, mysteriously informed 
with a Presence higher and holier than Shiva, Lord of Mountains 
—unseen and omnipresent, the God beyond all gods. 

There the Maharaja of Darckda, with his few attendants, became 
a man as other men ; pilgrims all, in th(^ days of high summer 
and nights of full moon. 

Thence their small party descended from barren heights to 
radiant valleys; and aOi hj an unfmnUiar route, hack to the 
familiar levels of their own incompamblc land. 

And what news, in those days, of the young Cooch Behar 
IViaharani ? Banished from their lives, ahe was yet not endrdy 
unforgiven, though four years were to pass before the mother 
could bring herself to meet her beloved daughter in open friend- 
ship. Both pEirents were hampered in that respect by priestly 
refuBai to condone the outrage done to their religion through the 
defection from Hinduism of iheir own Princess, 

But, from the Calcutta aide, came word of the valuable work 
she WAS dning for her husband and his debt-crippled Stale ; 
pulling things together and cutting down expenses ; so that, in 
little more than a yeoTt State debts had been wiped out, and 
personal debts reduced by her careful inansgemenL It was evm 
said that she locked up the whisky, and knew precisely how much 
butter and sugar were used in the kitchen. 

* Takes after her Daddy I' was the laughing comment of the 
Maharani, whose pcmomii expenses w^ere severely restricted by 
the ' frugal mind * of her lordn 

The arrival of a Cooch Behar daughter induced an exchange 
of tdegraniB and letters; and later on the Maharaja met Indira 
with her husband at Delhi; hut not till 1917 did the mother imd 
daughter meet at last, in Bombay, and banish the memory of that 
unnatural cstiangemcnL 

Only her youngest brother, Dhairyaahil Rio, had from the 
first ranged himself on her side, had openly gone about with her 
in London after the wedding; and eventually, growing reatleM 
at home, had became attached to the court of Cooch Behar, 

Out of fomr sons, he was the only one who survived early 
manhood. AH had been given the best that England and America 
could do for them in the way of edneatiom All had shown signs 
of good capadtyi but little or no taste for serious work: in each 
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cose it was the record of a promiBing boy gone astray k partJy from 
the duiigera inherent in the grafting of Western school and college 
tniining on to Easteni temperament and tradition t a sad con¬ 
clusion for a Ruler whose faith in education was the mainspring 
of his passion fpr sodal reform; one that, in his own phxaset 
* a glutton for work *. So mudi sn that, in after years, he po^- 
tivciy came to suffer from his own incapacity for true reLaxatiaa. 

In this connection, it may be weU to recall that he himself was 
not subjected to the unfamiliar influence of English pubLic school 
or imiveraJty, He was educated to fulfil hia high t^ng by the 
first-rate Scottish tutor who inspired his pupil with a zest for 
knowledge, a deep seroe of duty and a taste for simple personal 
habits that went far to make him the remarkable man he was. 
The comparison betw^een father and sons, between method and 
results, goes far to uphold those who advocate education in India 
for Indian young men, more especially if they be heirs to a tlirone. 

To tile mother, whose love and pride centred in her sons* the 
loss of two within a few years did^ for a time, bend—though it 
could not break—the fine steel of her spirit. Her Maratlia 
courage enabled her to surmount even the sharpest personal 
grief, while her Eastern soul was upheld by a phUddophy hardly 
known to her sUters In the West. 

And there still remained much that, in her position as oonsort, 
she WBS peculiarly htted to achieve for the cause she had most at 
heart—the aw'akcning of Indians women. In her owm sphere she 
resolved, with Miss Tottenham's help, to make the ladies of 
Baroda fitter mental companions for husbands, who were admittedly 
unhappy in their homes, increasingly drawn towards outBide 
interest in the progress of modem thought and life; while their 
wives reinained immersed in past and present, fearful of piucking 
dangerous fruit from the Tree of Knowledge ^ Now they were 
made wclcorite in the English atmosphtre of Miss Tottenham's 
house; their minds awakened to new interests^ enlarged by the 
spirit of quesdoning, source of ail mental growtlL No work 
could be more rewarding to all concerned ; and it prospered, as 
it deserved to do. 

But the ]\^fiarani^a ioBuence —]ikc that of her husband—has 
radiated far beyond Baroda. A bom leader, gifted with a fine 
percepdon of affairs, political and diplomatic, she holcb clear-cut 
opinions on almost every subject, expressing them in fluent 
English, with a frankness as rare as it is admirable in a woman 
of her race and status ^ and Indian women every^vhere have 
responded increasingly to the stimulus of her faith in them. 

In 1926 she definitely gave the lead to India's Princesses, os 
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Honorary President of the Niidonal CouncU of Women; and in 
1937 she presided at the first * All India Women's Conference 
In her seventy yeans of life she has accomplished much and 
suffered much. She believes in the future of India, but with 
no blind faith. ' Soonshe has said, * there will be only two 
real things left to us here. 'Phe Indian State and the Indian 
village council," 

It hardly too much to assort that ahe and her beautiful 
daughter—wcU known in London aodely—arc two of the: moat 
distinguished Indian women of their day. The Maharaja had 
every reason to be proud of them i and he muat have been go in 
the depths of his hidden Eastern hcaru 


4 

The last twenty years of hia remarkable reign set the crown 
on his life's acliieircxEteiit—the virtual creattnn of modem Baroda, 
for wluidi he spent himself atl his days. Fifty years of his guld- 
ance^ wisdom and VLsion had changed it out of all recoguidon.. 
On evcr>f form of progress he had left his mark. Above all> he 
had Combated the Jess desirable elementE and hindranoea of 
caste ■ so that men might live together in freer intercounsc and 
women be offered a wider sphere of life and work. Under his 
rule, for the lirat timcp they were admitted to State appointments ; 
and they exertued the vote ten years before the women of Eng^ 
bnd. The list of his many achievements mokt^ dull reading to- 
dajt when progr^ive Stale government has become almost a 
matter of course among India's major prindpilities. But in 
those early years of his reign ^ to-daymatter of course looked 
more like reaching for the moon. Undaunted by inevitable 
mistakesp. rnisunderstandings and opposition^ he possessed in full 
measure the eye of imagination to foreseei the patience and 
wkdotn to await the day of fuBilmcnt. 

Long since he had tempered his benev'oleiit autocracy with a 
Cablnetp a form of Parliiiinent and many DepartmeniH under 
carefully chosen ; but, from earliest days, he had been 

90 intrinsically Maharaja that* in later he could not at will 
dispense with the burden of its cares and formolitfes. In England 
and Europe be could enjoy life simply as a disungutshed private 
gentleman. In India he could never forget—or be allowed to 
forget^—his princely slate^ Even to his own wife and daughter 
be was ' Mflharaj ^ to be saluted as such and itnphdtly obeyed, 
except when the daughterly of his own fibre, rebelled against a 
marriage that offered her neither a husband she could love nor 
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personal freedom. The apartness engendered by these fnimalitiei 
was not of hia own chooamg. Of neceasity he mmt conform eo 
the standards and ttadidons of hU people. 

That very necessity and his own mentaJ fibre tended to malcp 
him a lonely figure, cut off fropi those around him by their lack 
of larger Aiews and wider knowledge ; cut off from the stimulus 
of contact with hia inteilectua! equaJs I his own alert mind not 
always able to make albwanoe for the slower brairks of his fellows. 

Withdrawn tlius behind the invisible barrier of etiquette and 
tempemmentp he W'as not by any means an eaay man to know. 
He lacked Sindhians genial humoiir and the affability of the 
popular " Ranji \ On^ by degrees one came under the speD of 
his inagnetic pcrBonality, and discovered behind the aloofness of 
the Maliaraja the genuine warm-hearted simplicity of the man. 
When he did feci able to discard tireaome formalitieSp it waa aa 
much a relief to him as lo hia companione. ' Let us go for a 
walip" he w^ould urgCp "* and be ordinary mortals for a change.* 

His biogTapbcT, Stanley Rice—for years in dose ministerial 
and pcfsojial touch with the Maharaja—^^dmits that he was never 
elated by a aummona to the PaLace; but he sigtiificantly adds: 

* I have never left Hia Higlmess, ^er a private without 
wanting to stay longer. I'he charm^ whatever it may bcp ia 
undeffnablc.' 

None the less one may hazard a auggcatiDn that It spmng 
rnninly from the sinwrity and simplicity emphasised by all who 
knew him. [t was not miirdy in himselfp but in his w^ay of life, 
hia manner of dress^ his un-Eastem distaste for adornment that 
increased as he grew older. The crown jewels of Bamdop housed 
in an older palace, are said to be worth millions. Arranged and 
displayed under glass, they would be one of the sights of Iddia. 
Yetp like the uncountable treasures of Hyderabad, they remain 
hidden in a stmug-room, shown occasionally to a favoured few. 

HcfCp supreme among many wonders* may be flcen the famous 
pearl necklace^ its seven strings valued at a crore of rupees 
(- £75^*^) t ^ diamond necklacep worth £$00,000^ its magnificent 
centre stone^ the seventh largest diamond in the world, christened 

* Star of the South * i a bla^ pearl of untold value, and diamond 
aigrettes so delicately set on springs that every movement makes 
them shimmer like sunlit water. On one wall of tliis Palace 
hangs a carpet made entirely of gcEns. On its groundwork of 
pearls b wrought a lovely design in rubies, emcmtds, diamoiids 
and turquoise. 

Yet the oymer of ail that jewelled wealth seldom wore any 
adornment with hia plsin brocaded coat* except hb glitturing 
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orders and a priccleas Htring of pcarla, or a favourite ncekkce 
of large aIngJc emeralds. Hia overdress of finesi muslin was 
patterned a]] aver iivith an Lntneate kce-like design^ e^cecuted 
alwiys by one Boroda family p who Lromed their thumb-nads to 
a point especially far that purpose^ often taking three months to 
perfect one single coat. 

And hia Maharani's taste in the matter of jcwdlcfy matched 
his own. At no festivity did she choose to vie with other 
Prin^::esseS:^ in the Eastern fashion of loading neck and arms with 
precious stones ; not even for the supreme occasion of Queen 
Maiy^s Purdah Gathering at the Coronation Delhi Durbar. Well 
aw-are that her restraint might be misconstrued by Indian ladies 
of rank, the Alaharani still chose to honour the ^een^Empresa 
by wiling simple jewellery of rare value* From the seven 
strings pf the famous Baroda pcarb she chose two nnjy ; and, 
chough many of her sister Princesses looked askance at her lack 
of adamment, the Maharani of Banoda had her reward. Long 
after* in SimUt she was told by a grat lady, who had been 
present, how the Qucen'Emprcsa had noticed her simpUdty and 
the beauty nf her pearU ) had appraised her as a woman of good 
taste, widely travelled enough to break away from the old Indian 
idea of massed jewellery for festal occasions. 

That courage to break away ftom old customs and ideas w^ 
one among many virtues that she and her Maharaj owed Co their 
taste for traveh not merely in pursuit of change and pleasure, 
but quite as often in pursuit of knowledge and health. The lost 
was not always fully rcoagaised by the Simla Foreign Office; 
partly, no doubt* because several younger Princes were being 
tempted, by cheap and easy transit, to spend too mudi Stale 
mnney on trips to Europe or elsewhere. In the best intcreata 
of Ruler and people, It w^as the business of Paramount Authority 
to discoumge any absentee tendinu^ : but a Ruler so devoted as 
the Maharaja Gackwar could not endure the least implication of 
putting self before State; and his sense of digni^^ his inde¬ 
pendent spirit* inclined him tqi resent any hint of interference 
with tiis liberty of movement. 

He knew very well^and his people also came to know that 
his trips to Europe had been bs fruitful for Baroda as for hunself. 
Early in 1887 he was writing to Lord Dirfferin, most friendly 
and understanding of Viceroys ; * I hate the idea of an absentee 
Ruler , , . and the people Jo not like to see me run about ao 
much* Though they do not know the reason that compels me 
tn go, I cannot* aM in siU* say they are wrong." 

It was true tliat* in those early days, his Inng abeencea * across 
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the bLck w^ater * fUJed his penple' with alarm for his safely., Kng- 
landr to them, n mysterious laod fuU of uniinaginahle dan^rs. 
In Ilindiist^a these strange white folk had more or less to * behave 
themselves What might they not do in their ovm knd, without 
tempJes or rcstrainmg hrahmins ? . , . But perceiving that no 
harm came to him^ fear gave place to curiosity. Others also 
wished to see England for themscLve$- I'here is a call of the 
West quite as strong as the ovenvorked * call of the East 

All his life the Maharajahs restless, eager spirit constantly 
overtaxed his btaiy* AU his Life he strove to follow the highest 
ideals : an invitation to disappointment in a far from ideal world. 
Small wonder if there were times of depression, aggravated by a 
sense of futdity, of making little headway with his great designs^ 
and being at tunes misundersEood in tugh places, 

* You English people have no imagination/ is the oft-repcaied 
Indian IndictmEnt j a sweeping statement as inaccurate as moat 
generalising - but, admittedly, there has been, m some cases, a 
dearth of imaginative understanding in Govcmnicnt dealing with 
Indian Rulers ; an apparent lack of any real attempt or capacity 
to see the other aide. 

Id the Maharaja Gacktvart a Maratha spirit of Independence, 
an uncompmmising sincerity, a senstrivc pride and lack of 
diplomatic flair, caused much of his unpopularity and friction 
in high quarters \ the defects of his qualities often tending to 
make him his own enemy. His devorion to the Bridah Royal 
Family dated from a personal meeting with Queen Victorbt when 
be and his Maharani were Her Majesty^ honoured guests at 
Windsor Castle. There she invested Kim with his G.C.S.L and 
w’as hemeif so attracted by his personality that she called him 
henceforth her' favourite son But, for all his. pride in the ride 
and his unshakable loyalty to the Throne, be lias admittedly " not 
alvniys been treated as his title deserves on such mattem aa opiumt 
salt, seaporta and miHtaiy defence '. There are two aides to 
every argument; and if, at times, the Maharaja may have been 
difficult, it was seldom altogether without reasaUi 

He was fortunate in that the gods gave him length of days to 
Ibie down the stress and strain of Iiis difficult middle years- In 
spite of passing disappointments and personal aormwa, these w'cre 
ulc^tely crowned by the triumph of his Golden Juhil« in 1925 
amid spontaneous rejoicings of a devoted people. 

* 'liie Maharaja \ wrote Stanley RicCt * was greeted ihrough- 
out his kingdom with fervent e^edamationa. This is not a figure 
of speech. . . . The Indian is a past master m the art of dia- 
criinination : and no one who heard the hearty shouts of " JlfcAarfl/ 
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Ki jtit / ” * ccnild. poasibly mistake them for anything but what 
they were—expreasiona of genume attadimjcnL^ 

if any, ILaatiem Rulem have done more to deserve that 
crowning reward. For fifty years he had sucoessfulfy kept the 
balance between the benevoLent autocrat and the ardent rerformerj 
who^ insight and judgmeTit had warned hun against farcing the 
pace. The ne^v light was not always accept^le to a people 
embedded in cUBtom ; and although v^om restrained him from 
reforming in a hurryi no pri^tljp or other^ opposition would turn 
him from his championship of the Depress^ ClaBses* known as 
Untoudiafales- 

jAcross fifty years be could look back to that very Imperial 
Delhi Durbar of 1877 when King Kdwsrd VII, aa Prince of 
Walcs^ wrote home to Lord Granville, * The little Gaetwrar of 
Bamda^ as old as our eldest boy* seems really a very intelligent 
youth i though but six months ago he was running about the 
street adorned with ihe most limited wardrobe '—delightfully 
Victorian phrase. 

Now he rode aloft on his elephant in his golden State howdah, 
the size of a s mall motor car* that took twenty-four men to lift 
it; yet the great beast, already heavy laden, bore it as though it 
were made of basket-work. From leg £0 leg he swung slong aa if 
proudly aware of hm own worth and that of his Royal rider ^ his 
wicked little eyes twinkling through a mask of blue and yellow 
paint I his neck hung with a massive chain of gold mohiirs i tusks 
cased in gold* the huge Happing ears weighed down with earriags 
the size uf breastplates ; anklets hung with golden bells : gold 
everyvfhere for this golden festival;; the aaddle-clotb of gold 
hanging almost to the ground : the worth of him as he stood 
amounting to about £200,000. 

The Maharaja himself, on hb gilded throne^ seemed scarcely 
one vdth. the simply clad Prince in his habit as he livedo Above 
his small sVlamtha turban waved a diamond pliimei Round hia 
neck gleamed a wide collar of pearls. On hi breast blaaed the 
jewelled Star of India ;; and more jevi'els flashed □□ hia fingers 
wheu he returned the salutes of his people^ For ^1 his love of 
simplicity in daily life, he was truly Maharaj in his response to* 
the emotional appeal, the instinctive Eastern demand for regal 
display at fitting seasons, For ^cort, hia infantry ^d cavalry 
were drilled and er|tiipped on Western lines ; but hia gold and 
silver artillery drawn by white oxen struck the Eastern note more 
in keeping with the whole memorable scene. 

For days the festivities lasted, in true Indian fashion : banquet! 

■ ' To tlie Mihorri ^ Tictonr I * 
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and 8|>m:he9 and the hiyiag pf a foundatian fitDnc (or the Temple 
of Fame : a lan^-cherbhed plan to keep in fr^ remembrance the 
mmea of men who had greatly served tile State^ 

" Greatness ^ he told his people, * is fundainenlatly of character. 
Slncerityp unselfishiiess and far-^eing wisdom are its never-failing 
qualities. Witli these, the great man stands unbroken and un¬ 
daunted in the fitoe of all ph^^taE misforttmes.* 

In those few words, many must have recogjibed an undesigned 
portrait df the man who uttered them. 

Followed a cordial vioeregar visit from Lord Reading, The 
political sky was clear. Dark dotids of mkundeiatanding and his 
' bruised sense of dignity ' iiad bug since rolled away. The Great 
War, among its few blessings, had dimnk the States closer to the 
Paramount Power. Nor was that happy celebration to be the last 
of its kind for this man of ddlcate health and unquenchable 
\'itahry. In 1935 a Diamond Jubilee—like that of his admired 
Queen Victoria—w'as added to bis unique record of rule. By th en, 
he had proved over and over the benefit that had accrued to Bajoda 
from his far-ranging joumej'a and study of other lands, other 
ways. 

Like most modem Rulers, he had to combat the prevalent curse 
of intrigue and the undercurrent threat of Communism fostered 
by the ranker politics of the WoL Ahead of his people and bis 
time, he came into conflict with Biahmin priests, and many 
cherished schemes went flglcy; nor was his peisona! view of 
pamotism always understood by the ofiicial mind. He saw it as 
a persistent effart to make the highest type of life available to the 
greatest number of his fellow men! and through every phase uf 
disappointment and dLScoumgement, he kept the eye of his inner 
vkion always on a horizon of greater things to be \ the ideal of 
an ultimate Indian NatiQii, selLsufficing, strong in the added 
strength of spiritual unity - one with the Empire and the Crown* 
Moat widely travelled and deeply read of India's Princes, he 
was sought after, as guide and teacher, above all in the sphere of 
world religions, to wMch he had given file study nf a Mfetimc. 
His phitosopiiic mind led him to take a vital interest in man's 
highest aspirations, tus desire to * have sight beyond the smoke \ 

* Truth ia Truth,* he rightly maiated, * wherever we find it— 
in Athens or Jerusalem, in Benares or Mecca, in the literature, 
language or thought of centuries^ AH religions ore the common 
wealth and common property of m#*n. Fredy and firamkly we 
should seek mspiration from them all/ 

In view of his mSuence and mental breadth it is not surpratUg 
to learn that he became first President to the World Fellowship 
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of a niovemcnt mspirtd by Sir Francts Yotinghusband. 

At the Baroda CoUcge he iHjiy established a Chair for Cciii:i- 
pamtive Rehgidns ; and his Mall of Fame was intended to become 
a centre where men of all creeds coidd meet in unity, * to seek 
truth and apply it as beat they might to the sen dee of humanity ^ 

The writer nf a recent paper on * The Spiritmd Baais of Inter- 
natiooiil Order " recalls how ardently the Malmraja Gaetwar 
anticipated an end * that will have to be seriously coosidened, as 
more than a visionary's dream* when the nations face their one 
hope of lasting renewal after the war ^ Too few have realised 
the ejctraordinary amount of work done in this direcdoa by the 
late Maharaja of Baroda* one of the most shining examples among 
those who added strengih and prestige to a great movement. He 
fkimished its philosophic background. He practised what he 
pitched in the land that be ndoJ with so much wisdom and 
vision. He indeed Raja-rishi^RoysLl Sage. Always he 

sought out the best men to hold office m the Stale, wl’kaiever 
their race or creed—Bengali, Madrasai, Parsi, English; and by 
all he was well served* 

It was a direct ickspiration from him that bis Moslem subjects 
should join in Hindu festivities and invite their Hindu friends to 
their own Antitirtl celebiation of the Prophet s Birthday and their 
great rtligious festival the Mohnmim. In these matters the 
Maharaja gave the lead himself, and year by year more and more 
Hindus attend both feasts. * Tolcnmce \ he maintainedH ‘ b not 
enough. * . . Without undenrtanding. it is a blind aBcy. Only 
from working together is understmiding bom» 

' If ever the eternal feud between Hindu and Moslem should 
be resolved^ without arbitrary change of creed* it may safely be 
said that much of the credit will be due to Bait>da s Mahjraja. 

Only A few years remained to him after the acclamation of his 
Diamond Jubilee. He was then well over seventy; but he retted 
to the List his versatile acth^ty of mind, his rcstlca pur^t of new 
knowledge, new scenes and human types. At an age when he was 
hardly fit for the punmit of big game, he actual^ adventured on a 
shooting trip in East and Central Africa—the last of his many 

1938 be returned to India so iU that it ^ 

he would never leave it again. They moved hkn from 
to Baroda; and there, in his Raj Mahal, the over-dnven bo^ 
found rest at last; the free-faring spirit set forth on its greatest 

joumev of alL ^ ^ - 

Th;; passing of Mahamia Sir Sayaji Rio Gaekwar left a gap 
hard to fill in the State be $0 bved and in the hearta of hia ^ple. 
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They give willing alleghmer to his grandson ; hut IndUns^ once 
their loyalty and alTecttan have been won, do not forget. They 
may at times have been slow in perceiving the wisdom of his 
many refontis; but, before he passed from them, he could claim 
with truth that a diaoged spirit had come 'over Baroda as a direct 
result of his travela, an awakening to interests far beyond its 
narrow hari^on. The whole State had been transformed mentally 
and materially^ so far as any Ruler can achieve that end. 

Work wBs his hobby; administration his passion [ and the 
fruits of both will live while India endures. Posterity may 
wrangle over this or that incident, in the middle years of his 
reignbut he has budded himself a monument that will outlast 
ad strife of tongues—the modem Baroda State. 

Hb funeral ritts were an rmpresaive mingling of Eastern 
ecremorua! with Western reverence for the departed. When the 
pyre bad been prepared, the Last Poet was sounded and two 
s;dutcs w^ere fined by State artElery—^the first time that such an 
honour has been paid to a Ruler of his House. Then were the 
ashes taken to AlUhabad i and after a hirthcr salute of twenty- 
one guns, by British troops, they were carried in procession to 
the confluence of India's two holy livers, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

The mantle of him who has gone falls upon the shoulders of 
hia grandson, Pratap Singh: and the best that Barodii can wish 
the young Ruler ts that he may consisieutly carry on the work 
and high aims of Sir Sayaji Rio Gaekwar, greatest of Maharajas 
doce the Gaekwar tine ^une into possession. 
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Kolhap™—H ow many outside India know even ike name of this 
comparatively small yet dtadnguUhed Maratha State ? lls claims 
to distinction, racial and spiritual, bear no relariDn to its size^ 
They are claims that count for much in ihe mind of India ; and 
qf late years Kolhapur has earned a higher distinction, through 
tile unusual chanteter and attainments of its great reformer- 
Prince, Sir Shahu Chhalnipati, diampion of the aptly named 
Depressed Classes, and maker of modem Kolhapur^ 

The original State and its ruling family were founded m the 
seventeenth eentuty by Shivaji, the Marstiin natiotLal hero, who 
has already appeared in the story of Gn’alior, Its present rulers 
cherish the dminction of direct dcsceiu from that famous fighter 
of whom it was said that * He met every emei^ency or peril with 
instant diaccumment and unshakable fortitude . 

A fighter in a different field, but of tquM cmiragc and rraouro!. 
was Ims descendant^ Sir Shahu ChhatfapaliH whose unique petson- 
ality must dominate anv sketch of Kolhapur, though he died in 
igaz and is grandfather to ihe present Prince. The course 
required of him, m his lifelong fight against the tyranny of prie^ 
and caste, W2a moml rather than physical; and he excelled in 

both, as wiU presently be seen. ^ 

Only those who have known at first hand ngid restrictjoiai 
of that spiritual bondage can realise the seeming impowtbiJiiy for 
even a Maharaja to set his face against iL ^et. according 
Mtiller, there m no authority whatever in the Hymns of the \ ec^ 
for the complicated system of castes on which the Br^mms take 
their stand ; nor for the offensive privileges they claim at c 
expense of the merchant and peasant class* ^ ^ i ■ 

For those who ire unfamiliar with the caste basis of riinduism* 
a brief statement of its divisions and rniphcations wiU better e^blc 
them to udderstand a measure of aU that was achieved by Sir bhahu, 
finest and most original among Indian Princes of hia own or any 

other period. . , i i 

I 4 ve already WTitten of the Hindu social system ^olved by 
invading Aryans in a thousand ytnrs of peac<L That system 
di’i'ided their world into four dasses^ or caatca; 

(i) TJw Iramed, literaiy or priestly Bndinuns. 

(a) The fioldier and kingly order—Kshattnya* 
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(3) The landowner* and merchanta—VateyM. 

(4) The peasants, ardsans and all humble folk' 


-Sudms. 


Of these the BrahmiiiB monopolised the whole pruvince of 
knowledge, apiritual and mental, as priests have done cvei^here 
ever ainoe. But nowhere, perhaps, have they attained and main¬ 
tained a spiritual autocracy so potent and permanent as that ol 
the Brahmins among orthodox Hindus. I'hey permeate wary 
phase of life. They huld the monopoly of education. They 
dominate the lives of Indim women, whose minds arc satuiatcd 

with religion and superstition. . l- a 

In Central and Southern India, where Kuiduism chiefly pre- 
^aiI3. the Brahmins brgcly exerdaed political power, enhanced by 
their sacred authority ; nowhere more so than in the Maiuttift 
™ion. Hence their jealousy of Shivaji. all-power^ w^or, 
their antagonuiin to the State and role of ihe family founded by 
him. For that imon they have tried again and ag^ to crush 
Kolhapur without success. They even set themselves to d^ade 
all warrior Maiathas to the status of Sudia or pea^nt; « 
them the special Hindu rite. Vedokta. reserv ed for the two highest 
castes : themsdves monopolising all State offices and enrolments, 
with a view to becoming virtual rulers of the land. More cspeci- 
allv they aimed at degrading the Chhatrapati family; an eyi 
design forwarded by Maratha intrigues and by an unlucky 
succession of minori^ Princes» which increased their power, m 
Sir Shahu's time, owing to an earlier, unfortunate appomtm^ 
the State wm overrun with Karkin BrahumiaT his deadliest 
etiemies. Either they or he must prevail. 

He himself was an adopted Prince, wisely cho^, like tne 
Maharaja of Baiodn, and was equally fortunate in the Government 
choice of a tutor, then Mr, Stuart Fraser of the Indian 
Service. Now, as Sir Stuart Fraser^ he cm Imk 

OQ the rare experience of having educated three princely pupUs 
for their high cflUing. Of these, the fii^t ^ Sir S^hu ot 
Kolhapur, with whuin he established a close friendship of lasting 
value bath to the State and its Ruler. 

The young Prince very early gave proof of hia ^ 

mdependent character. Pressed on all sidea to finish lua educa¬ 
tion in England, he steadily refused, for the Sound ri^sou that, 
after a long minority, hia people must surely need 
preaimce among them. In a personal inlemw w’llh the Btinsh 
Governor uf Bombay Presidency^ he so forc^ly stated his case 
that the English Universily plan was wisely given up. 

At eighteen he assumed full powers and full authority to 
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combat Bralmiia mfiucncc and intrigue. Shy and diffident with 
British offioiak, there W'ls no nneertainty in him* of aim or will, 
to be master in ills own hDiisc. A gknt of b msm in body and 
mindT he reJi&hed the proapect of a fight against forms of tyranny 
pecidiarly alien to his temperament and hi» deeply-rooted sym¬ 
pathy with the oppressed. 

Love of sport took him far afield after big game and also gave 
him chances to cultivate kindlyp infonnal rdatiDtis with the 
humblest of his subjects > to hear at first band the tales of tj^ranny 
and hardsliip tliat fired him to decisive action, such as no rtiling 
Prince had ever undertaken against the only power comparable 
to his own. 

From first to last, he used his high pusitlon. to champion not 
only Kolhapur ' Untouchables \ but millioiis of the oppressed 
throughout India. ITiat the fight must be hard and long he knew 
very well when he set liia hand to the mighty task of freeing his 
non-Brahmin subjects from the thraldom of a caste syatedm that 
has its merits, if not too rigidly enforced. 

Justly it has been said of him that few, if anyt Indian reformers 
have made an effort more courageous, more unselfish* more prac¬ 
tical and inspiring than that consistent crusade agamst a ndc of life 
based on religion and hallowed by tradition 

He * opened fire \ flo to speak* by taking into his own service 
well-chosen, educated non-Brahmins : an uuheard-of inn ovation. 
Tenaciously, in defiance of intrigue and opposition, be held his 
own against fipmtuai forces unchallenged through the ages i and 
by the time he was twenty-five, he had changed his whole State 
personnel and largely strengthened hU hand^ though his anta¬ 
gonists, who controlled the Brahmin Prffls, warn^ him that his 
unorthodox doings would bring disaster on himself and ms 


, . * + ■ 

Undeterred by spiritual thunder and lightning, he went lus 

own way. He made many reforma, mixed freely with all castes 
and classes, arranged loans for peasants^ built an asyliim for lepei^, 
and took an active interest in all that concerned Marath^, even m 
British India, tvhefe they are stronger in numbeia, and m natiDnal 

spirit* than in tlieir own States. t 

At twenty'-three the birth of a son was hailed by hia people a* 
proof that the wuath of God had been removed from Acir ^Img 
house, w^hich had for so long failed of a direct heir ■ t ug we 
they knew that Kolhapur had been no loser in the person o its 

Two year^ later he pulled his tittle kingdom through famine 
and the horrors of plague I offering himaelf at once for mocu tion 
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by way of example to auperfitidoiis and feaifnl folk who would 
mtlicr let the body perish in agony than rifik spiritual defilement. 
He vbiEed plague hoapitals* directed famine rditf worfe and 
reduced tasadon to ease tbe burden of living. 

In aix years of honest and courageous rule be had completely 
won the heart of hb people and established his own personal 
power : vital assets in hia fight to free the Depressed Classes and 
give them a fair share in the offices of State, 

In this semi-religiouB matter of caste, it should be recogiiis«i 
that there la much to be said for the basic idea —* a place for 
every man and every man in his place ^—in a land where its com¬ 
plete removal might spell social chaos^i or some Averse form of 
State tyranny. If reasonably applied p it need not involve tyrunny : 
it bearSt in fact, some relation to the Guild Spirit of the Middle 
Ages in preserving the skiUedj inherited cr-a^tsman, whose Avork is 
in his very fibre ] thus tending to safeguard social standards^ 

We are told, in fact, by Sir George Birdwoodp that during 
" mad miJIenniuru ' of anarchy^ from a,d. 71 t to ^JOJ —* India s 
domestic, social and religious life was kept intact by the cou- 
serving and hcahng virtue of the Brehminical caate system ^ 

It is the priestly AA^ould^bi: monopoly of learning that stultifies 
the race. Even tn-day, when Hindu Avritings have been widely 
printed and taught, and translated by enlightened Brahmins> the 
Tnaqa of In dian a remain steeped in ignorance and superatition 
beyond the capacity of Western minds bo oonceive. It is this 
denial of common knowledge to those Avhom the holy ones deem 
' out of caste \ that brings gratuitous tragedy into mitlions of 
harmless lives. To the sruittiicd lot of the au-called Untouch¬ 
ables there exists no paratlei in Europe or in the world outside 
Hindu India ; an age-old form of slavery—body and soul—for 
which no justification can be claimed by men with human hearts 
in their bdciiea. 

Tliough these hapless ones are titular Hindus, th^ are treated 
—on caatc fines—as if they were less than human beings ; con¬ 
signed to the filthiest autakiits of any village, debarred from 
approaching any Hindu temple' forbidden to draw water fmm 
pubhc wells or tu enter a public rest-house : cut off from religion, 
with all that it means to the Hindup cut off from education and 
even the bare necessities of lifci An Untouchable may be dying 
of thirst, but lie may not drink from any village tank or pool. 
Even for the lowest menial service, he may not enter a Hindu 
household. liis touch is defilement, his spirit crushed within 
him by that cruel knowledge. For^ in their ignonmce* those un- 
happy ones believe it is true that they and theus are irredeemably 
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accuniL "Fbereip lies the csscpcp pf their Tragedy. 

Yet by some meam they md theirs must eoQtrive (□ esisl-“ 
one can hardly caJI it living. Their chief pentiitted occupation ia 
to carry away dead arurruds. On these they are graciously per¬ 
mitted to fcciip regardiesa of probable disease; and they may 
also cure the akins : an occupation deemed imfit for even low- 
caste Hindus^ They are at the beck and call of any official who 
may need them for the moat degrading work, though he will not 
dream of paying them for it. The only parallel to such calculated 
cruelty lies in Hitlcr^a treatment; of Potea and Jews^ 

liistoTy proves that this hint on the caste system had no part 
in its origina] design : and it ia to the lasting honour of Mahatma 
Gandhi that he has championed the cause of these hapless pariahs 
of Southern India ; has won far them the right to enter temples ; 
and in many other ways has mitigated the unbchevable miseiy' of 
thdr lot. But, before Gandhi publicly arraigned such systematic 
human degTadadon, their principBi champion wait Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati, Maharaja of Kolhapnr- 

Obviuiisiy cducatloii was the first necessity for these abject 
items of hnmanity ; but England's pledge of neutrality in that 
vital matter had left religious teaching completdy in Brahmin 
hands ; and according to their decree the Untnuchahlcs, bemg 
outside religion, were condetoned to perpetual ignorance- 

Independently^ much good work has been done by a Salvation 
Army School and by Ammcan Missions ; but, apart from these, 
the backward classes had no chance^ no power to free themselves. 

Imagiiie, tlien, what it must have meant for them w^hen their 
own Maharaja came down, as it were, from hcav’cfi to fight their 
battles and lift them out of the dust. In the matter of education 
he had to w'alk warily* since any village school would be con¬ 
taminated by the mere fact of their presence. He could only 
enlist the interest of leaders in etch oommunJty, and leave ihetn 
to handle the delicate matter along their own tines. Not until 
years later did he take the bold step of instituting free education 
throughout the State. 

Inevitably his first move antagonised the Brahmins, but they 
were up against a strong man possessed by a commanding idea. 
Openly he bestow'cd State posts on educated men of the back¬ 
ward classes: openly denounced the prescrviiig of knowledge as 
a secret possession; asserting that the Brahmins had thus degraded 
not others but themselves. A reformer so bold and resolute could 
expect nothing from those high priests of monopoly but frank 
hostility. Yet he continued to impress on all Hindus that the 
remedy lay in their own hands ; that they alone could remove* if 
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they chcse to do sa, the slur cast on their religion and national life 
by anch deeply-rooted and dwcreditable prejudkes. 

At that very titdc» it w happened that the British Government 

_hreaiing the habit of centuricfi^—was. at last moved to intervene 

in a matter of rdigion* thus paving the way for ultimate redemp¬ 
tion of outcast millions. 

The Maharaja followed suit with a frank speech that same 
year, in the Deccan, centre of Brahminiam. 

■ 1 have he declared,' only one message to give you. Be not 
short-sighted. To dissolve the castes is a tiec^ity. To uphold 
them basin. They hinder advance. To abolish enmity, wc must 
aboLish caste. Let us abolish it—and bf one.* 

That gage flung down to the high priests of caste-sanctity was 
an act of moral coinage such as only those who have a profound 
knowledge of Hinduism can appreciate to the full. And his bold 
words were but the prelude to bolder acdons. Extending his rule 
of knight'errant far beyond the confines of Kolhapur, he dedicated 
himself to helping the helpless everywhere in India by a frontal 
attack on the whole systeio. 

Ix>cal Brahmlna rctiljated by refusing to all Maratha^ the 
saertd Vedotta ceremony; reducing them—as explained—to the 
peasant class. But the Maharaja had bis own weapon—and the 
courage to uac it ^ _ 

He promptly suspended his ordained paymenta to pnrat- 
hood; an act of boldness almo«t cooiparable to Luther's burmne 
of the Papal Bull Hia whole position in fact , much akin to 
that of the RefonTtHtioo leaders. 

To the pries^ood he insisted, " Let your ideal be to abolish 
the middle-man between God and man ; making the indiii*idiiJ 
alone responsible for his acts to his Creator, instead of gi'i'ing his 
conscirnce into the custody of n priest \ 

*rhe argument was identical: andt like Luther, he was 
threatened with excommunication by self-appointed diapensers 
of divioe fav^our.. But no priestly tlireats cotdd turn him from a 
coolest that virtually involved the whole warrior caste. 

Endlessly the dbpute raged, with increaBtog bittcmcsa on the 
side of the Brahmina, mcreasing convictioG on bis, that the ba<i- 
ward classiss could never hope for decent human treatment while 
a Brahmin priesthood remained supreme. The contest and the 
friiita of fiifi knight^iTajitry became, at lengthy so widely known 
that they reached even the heights of Simb and spurred the 
British Government to a far-reaching dedalon. TTie Frince 
himself* tt was decreed, should be the final authority on all tnancr^, 
religious or otherwise. The same decree annulled the Brahmins 
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hereditiLry clflim to the moaics tlmt Md boeq withdj^wn: a 
personal triumph for the Maharajo, who promptly executed a 
slid more drastic move. 

After careful study of the whole question-—Iniduding the 
history' of the English Reformation—he dared to appoint a non- 
Brahmin Maratha as high priest of his household: an appoint¬ 
ment that was to carry no caste or -hereditary rights. He started 
a Vedic School to train Maratha b^oye io pricatly dudes, to root 
out supei^dtion and restore ih« puKty of Hinduism baaed on the 
Vedas. Again^ it must be emphksLscd that no Wefitem ndnd can 
fully griisp the kind of courage needed for such unorthodmi pro- 
ceedtngs, even by a Prince in his ovtq right. 

Alive to the risk of possible weakening m those who came after^ 
he gave special care and thought to the right education of hts aon* 
encouraging him to mvestipte the abuses practised by Brahmins 
in the name of religion. 

He bimaelf was nearly thirty before he first visited England, 
where he wjis delighted with the welcome and the honours 
accorded him. That and all he Icamt from it—emboldened 

him to issue his famous order, * fifty per cent of Stale offices to be 
reserved for non-Bmhmirtfl ' 1 a viitiitid dedaradon of war. 

Bnt the local Brahmins were a powerful body^—136,000 of thenii 
including many anti-British extremists, who worked ccasdes^y^ 
by pulitical means, to restore their own power. The Maharaja's 
life was constantly threatened. The whole Brahmin hierarchy 
was arrayed againat him—not in Kolhapur alone- Bombay 
became the centre, at that time, of a revolitidonaty movement 
headed by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Brahmin leader hostile to 
British rule* Hia large foUmving in the South made the whole 
movement peculiarly dangerous at a time when all polidcal India 
was Kecthing with unrest. In vain Sir bhahu warned the author¬ 
ities that the disturbance needed prompt and drastie handling. 
Action p as usual t w-as delayed and g^vc warnings floft-pedaUed i 
BO inherent is British distaste for hieing imcoinfoTtahJc faets- 

It was only afterwardfi that the value of Sir Shahu'i advice 
and active help were reopgmsed, and he was accorded the perronal 
honour of a wenty-onc^gun salute—Kolhapur bej^ on!>^ a 
nineteen-gim State. The etihanoed pifcstip conferred by thaa 
two extra cannon-ahota can hardly be conceived by the democratic 
Westp 

2 

WTien the Great War oonvulawl Europe, Sir Shahu afferrf 
him»^Tf and his sons for active service; but, io the event, be 
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could not Leave India. He could, howevex^ and didt make his 
potent mfiuence fck among the fightinj^ Mai^thas, whether lus 
subjcf^its or no ; in particular by an incident that attracted wide¬ 
spread notice and admiration. 

It was during the aiege of Kiit in Mesopotamia, when the 
garrison ran abort of food, and the ManiiJia sepoys had acnipJes 
about eating horse-flesh. Sir Shahu, hearing of their dilemma, 
offered to go by air to Kut and reason wth the men. Since that 
proved to be impossible^ he sent them a strongly worded appeal 
that at odce d^pcUed their scruples and helped to prolong 
resistance. 

Ill 1917 the Indian situation evoked Mr, Montagues important 
pronouncement^ foreshadowing a dchnite move towards the goal 
of self-government, 'foo bold for somc^ not bold enough for 
others^ it wa^ received in India with mixed feelings, according 
to racial or poUtical points of view. Sir Shahu, while welcoming 
the reforms in principle, feared that in practice they might tend 
to revive the Brahmina^ waning influence. And the event justified 
hk apprehension. Tht Montagu measures did undoubtedly give 
a marked impetus to their movement. CleaHy they saw their 
chance for a full return to power. The Maharaja saw it abo ; 
and to prevent that issue became increasingly the main object of 
his Ufc. 

More and more he estended his influence and activities beyond 
Kolhapur. Speaking in Madras, he boldly suted : ^ 1 am not heft 
as a Ruler^ but as a friend and servant of millionst whose condition 
must excite the pity of any man oirty ing a human heart in his body*. 

He largely financed a hostel for UniauchableSp founded by 
American missionanes, whose work for India he admired and 
approved. Yet always be was hampered in liis attempts to find 
decent occupation for those unhappy outcasts, by their utter 
ignorance, their pitiful acoeptimce of mferiority, that could only 
be dispelled by education and an infusion of self-respect. 

As Ear as possible be employed them m hk hausehold and gave 
them swords to wear that they might publicly appear as wurriors* 
In 1919 he freed all outcasts from the burden of degrading com¬ 
pulsory seiviee In villages. He removed the bait on their nae of 
weJlSt tanks and schools ; promoted them to responsible village 
offiCicSp more than once displacing Brahmins in their favour^ One 
may perhaps be peimitted to query whether, in every instanccp 
the village was bkeJy to beneht by an exchange made purely on 
moral grounds : a case of the end justifying the means. 

there ever a Prince of courage so uoorthodox and un¬ 
shakable in the whole hierarchy of Hindu States ? 
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India has koown many rtformtra, of many types—pcwtE, aaintH 
. and schobuB. But a Royal raformer^ pitting Kim^f againet 
priestly power* and prattising wfiat he preadied, she hu^ hardly 
known since the distant day, centuries before Christ, when the 
Rajput Prince> Siddarthap left throne and wife and diLId to become 
the Buddha and found a religion that should be free from the 
tyranny of priest and caatc t a religion that convened the Emperor 
Asoka—of India's Golden Age. YA it failed altimately in its main 
ohject^—to oust Brahmid supremacy. For centuries the two 
religions contended for the aouls of men ; but bctw'een the subtle 
persistence of the Brahmins and the ultimately sterile pcsE^imism 
of Buddha's creed, Hindu priestly power came hack into its own. 

Now, ages after, there arose a great Maratha Prinoe to challenge 
it afreah. Everywhere and always he gave his peoplp the supreme 
incentive to bold action —n personal fesd. Yet he was no ascetic^ 
no slave to one idea. A genial spuitHman of die country gentleman 
type, he seemed—on a surface view—the last man IJkety to stir up 
a hornets^ nest of outraged Brahmins by attempting the seemingly 
impossible. Bui neither threats nor open enmity could turn him 
from his high jtjsoIvc. 

Viciously cridciEc'd and ^flified, he retorted : * 1 am a sports¬ 
man. I am determined that ail Untouchables shall have a fair 
chance with State professions open to them^ so diat they may 
leam to think them^ves as good as other men.' 

But more impressive than even his bold words and decrees was 
the shining light of his personal example—highest and rnrat form 
of courage. Publicly he would ask the despised and rejected to 
dine with him; would eat and drink &om their hands, knowing 
full well that by an act so unprecedented he cut liimsclf off from 
orthodox Hinduism and aacrificed, to hts principlea, al! the 
hereditary privileges of hia Order. Whether those for whom he 
so spent himself could have any conception of the price paid by 
their awn Mahamja for their collective salvariont is a moot ques¬ 
tion ; but in no my docs it detract from the value of an achieve¬ 
ment only to be gauged by thoM who possess inrimate knowledge 
of Hindu India. 

Throughoutt he ow^ed much to the intelligent and devuled 
services of hk Prime Minister, a man of notable character and 
charm ; while in many vrays he was hampered by his own vast 
hoUBehold, of relational ictainem nnd their horde of hangers-on 
But the work he did has rightl}^ been called stupendous, fie lit 
a lamp of hope in the hearts of forty -seven million Untouchables 
all over India ; and no other achicvemcrii entitles him to so high 
a place of honour. 
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In the matter of Mr* Monta^fu’s prombed reforms, it is worth 
noting that, although he believed in eventUid selLgovenunent, his 
practical wisdom perceived the risk of making changes so vital 
befons indb had raised her dJ-round lc\^cd of education ; per¬ 
ceived dso that the Home Rulers of that day were quile out of 
touch with the masses, only craving power for themsdv^, 

* The gift of democratic government he wrotCp * may be 
made or withheld by Parliament \ but no such gift will cause the 
growth of democracy in India. Educatej educate j uproot pre¬ 
judice and superstition. Only by means of social progress can 
political progress become a oatural gr^vth from within. If the 
reforms put sole power into the hands of the Brahmins, w*oe betide 
the backw'ard classes. Heaven alone can help them.* 

Injcvitably, if the. caste system La to continue—and it has 
intritiaic value—-it roust be made more flexible and leas inhumiin 
in its appticadori to norroal men and women* bo long as there 
was no sign of this regeneration. Sir Shahu remairLcd its inveterate 
enemy. Wide-minded and magnanimous, he was friendly always 
with Brahmins of liberal views. It was their arrogant system and 
its effects to w^hicb be was unshakably opposed. He bore no 
malice towards indhdduala. When one of his active enemies lay 
dying, he visited him without hesitatian, talked to him and cheered 
him up* In all humaii reJanons his deep heartland fine chameter 
Were manifest. Devoted to his one wife and son, he enjoyed aa 
ideally happy home fife that must have auatained him throughout 
the perpetual conflict involved in hia role of reformer rrtnee- 
HIb laat public s*r\'ice to Government, not long before hia 
death, wm connected with Edward, Prince of Wales, and 
hostile demonstratioiis in Bombay that led tti fierce riots in which 
hundreds of harmless peciple were killed. He was also asked to 
unveQ a statue of the Maratha hero, Shivaji, at Foona ; and he 
arraiiged special celebrations to honour the event. But, before 
the day, hia police brought warning of a plot hatched by Congress 
Brahmins, who were staging anti-British demonstrations, re¬ 
asserting didr hostility to the Prince and to the Maharaja ako. 

He lost no time in artanging for a counter-dcmonstratioii from 
auiToundkig Maratha vilLages. I’housnnda of his people, led by 
their own headmen, swarmed into Poona, overawed the astonished 
Brahmim and triurophaiuly defeated their hostile intent. 

Had he lived out man’s normal span of life+ he might have 
accomplished far greater dungs: but he died imtimely at the age 
of thijty-«ight; havifig achieved more than many fine Rulem have 
packed into twice hia span of years. 

Hia early death was an irreparable loss, not only to Kolhapur 
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but Xq Indb and the EmpircK To the end he debed his pcisbtent 
enemies p who had petai^tendy tbA^nrted and vilified him becauae 
he would not admit thdr arrogant claim to rule hcavefi and 
earth and create a hell on earth for milliom of hapless fellow 
beings. 

At hia own express wish his funeral rites were performed^ not 
by the holy oneSp but by students of his own Shivaji oo liege* 
founded for the one supreme putpose in his purposeful lif& 

So he passed—-but his work endures ; hb name lives after 
him. Hb son^ during a short reJgn^ carried on bb father^s pro¬ 
gressive policy and followed lib example in the matter of pro¬ 
moting nnn-Btalimins to high offices. But he lacked Sir ShahuV 
dymuuLC force of character and leadership, qualities too rarely 
transferred from father to son. Horses and racing interested 
him more actively than State a ffiaira \ and he left no direct heir 
to fallow him. 

To the outer world Kolhapur will always signify the great 
Sir Sliahu Chhatnipati: a Ruler who possessed the rare mingling 
of broad humanity with yncomprumbing courage—qualities that 
enabled hlm^ w'lthout reservadan, to act on hb beiiefa^ As ruling 
Princei he had great resources at command ; yet his high position 
handicapped him in many w^ays. In any other country he would 
have become the idol of ail who recognised social advance as the 
first step to polidcal progress, Hb broad vi^wa and hberal pre^ 
cepts would have heralded a great movement. But in caste?- 
enthralled Indb* hb full stature could only be measured by the 
few, British and IndiaUp who really knew the man. 

Hb rare gift for sympathetic nndeistandiftg of human nature 
was the basis of hb charm and remarkable strength of character. 
It bp in factp the basb of aB supremely fine character; nowhere 
more notable than in our own greatest of Prime MmbterSt Mr* 
Winston ChurchlU. 

Only time—that tests all human achievements—can prove 
whether the growth of all that the Maharaja of Kolhapur 
began, b to be continued, or checked—as ttm oft^i—before the 
little leaven can taltf effect an the alow-moving mass that b Indb. 
In any event. It was hb high privilege to kindle a torch, a light of 
hope, that will never he put out. Nor will hb nitme md fame 
ever be forgotten among thnsc he loved and ler^^ed. Therein lies 
hb claim to true greatnesf* 
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Thb cultured and original-minded chief of a lesser State in the 
Bombay Presidemy must be accorded a brief mentioo, if only to 
prove that the smaller States also may produce remarkable Rulers 
and reach high standards of personal government. 

'ITie Raja of Aundb—Slirimant Bala Sahib Pandit Pj-atinidhij 
B.A.—b one of several well-educated and efficient Rulers in the 
same Presidency. Like so many of hb kind, he did not dircedy 
inherit his position. It so happened that the legirimale heir, 
being a minor, fell out with his able Regent, and was accused 
of having hired a man to murder him ; a charge amply proved 
by a coiTiimi 3 sion of enquiry into the matter. That dispe^d of 
the rightftil heir; and, happily for Aujidh^ the Bala Sahib was 
chosen to Ell hla place. 

By caste a Brahmin ^ he ts i distingaiahed example of Indifl s 
intellectual elite; a great aiithnrity on Hindu laWp customa and 
legend ; an author and artist vath a profoutid knowledge of Indian, 
architecture and painting, tiis pictorial veraiuu of the Hindu 
leligioua epic Rsiruiydtiaf illostrated by himself, was produced by 
his mvn printing pressea in his exccptioaally well-mn State. He 
13 also dirtingtiished as being, in theory and practice, one of the 
chief living exponents of physical culture, which covers a wider 
scope in the East than in the Wcsn His adinifable exerebea 
Surya NamaikaF (Sun Piaycra) need concentration of mind and 
spirit to induce their full effect; and the Raja himself b a liv ing 
embodiniEmt of the astonishing result wrought by regular daily 
practice—that major stumbling-block to Westerners, who sow^ 
hurry and reap indigeadoiL 

Over seventy—a greater age in the East than in the Weet—he 
looks a young and vital fifty; supple toovGmtnts, taut muscles^ 
dear eyes and * a mind that worte like summer lightning For 
twenty-dght years he lias nev^tr known iUneas—not so much as a 
common cold—which nukes his talc of years more than those of 
the average human bemg, afflicted with ills that take toll of valuable 
life and time. His Rani, a woman of high intelligence, has never 
known purdah^ and she plays a capable part in the management of 
hb affairs. At forty—the mother of eight children—she is slender, 
supple, dcUcately rounded, and looks little more than twenty. 

The high schools of Aundb use the same method of self- 
disapUnc as their Ruler, who himself leads the exercise that he 
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deigned for hh people. He muintiina tkal these mental and 
phpical Sun PrayerSp practised regvilswly in schools and homes^ 
will create a domain from which pain, diseaset worty and the 
frailty of old ago will be gradually banished. 'Fhese bold asser¬ 
tions are, so far, home out by their healing and revitalising cfFcci 
on himself and his family, coupled with an equanimity of uund 
that remains unruffled under the moat trying condicEonf. He 
emphasises their ancient and traditional origin, alwaya a virtue 
in Eaatem eyes. They concentrate the experience of many 
hundred generations. He himself has only adapted and improved 
on theiifi. 

" In our mechanised times ^ he writes," these natural phyaical 
movements have been lost or distorted. It restores something of 
the primitive vigour and one-ness of our being to revive thetn. 
Thc resulting lightness of body, buoyanej' of mind and sense of 
youthfulneas rniist be experienced to be b^eved.' 

And he speaks from practical experience of thirty years, thai 
led him to writE and publish, at his ovm expeose* a small hook, 
The Ten-paint Wtty to Health. Three editions went rapidly out 
of print I and his profits were devoted to the welfare of young 
people in the State, ft is now published at 25^ 6d. by Dent and 
Sons^ London. 

It includes an account of his own daily programme, whicti has 
little suggestion about it of the ^ Eastern potentate ^ at home. 

Rising at 3.30 A.M.^ he is engaged in bathing, exetdses and 
morning w^orship till 6.15. BrMkfast with the family. State 
affairs from 7,30 to 9.30, followed by an hour devoted to painring 
and listening to the newspaper read aloud. Dinner ID.30 to 1 J.30. 
Reading, siesta and literary work till 3 Then three hours of 
official correspondency^ overseeing the work of secretaries and 
others. Half an hour of evening worship, before the final 6.3a 
meaL An hour of reading * to the Rani Sahib and children , 
and to bed at 8.30, till 3.30. Sleep, which comes widun fivT 
minutes, is sound and dieamieBS. 

The advocated simplicity of life and diet will hardly commend 
itself to the average Westerner; but the cxenrisegi alone, the con* 
trolled breathing in particulari can be practised regulariy with 

surprising results, - f u 

Was ever a Raja more unlike the common eonceptron of the 
word i He follows aptly on the no less original anti-Bc^fnin 
Maharaja of Kolhaport ^ ^ example of troe^, non^priestly, 
Brahmin culture and Intellect, the ^ wary wisdom that lias kept 
religious and social Hinduism intact, through ceaseless wars and 
revolutions^ for close on three thousaiid yeara. 
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According to Sir Gccrge Birdwcsodp a man of deep Eastern 
knowledge^ if tbe Brahmin's ' cnnflcnrativc hold on the people ia 
flver undermmedp or Roman Catholic mbsionarieB arc not prepared 
to uke their place, India will once again mpidlj he reduced to 
chaos. . - / That was written in 1514 : and India, since then, 
advancing vrith giant strides ^ has produced a galaxy of remarkable 
men in all professions and communities p as revealed in that riEoent, 
impressive booki Gteat Men of Indta^ 

In that connection I it is b point worth sttessing that cultured 
and original men like the chiefs of Kolhapur and Aundhp and 
half a doien others portrayed in this book, are nothing like so 
rare among the dliti of modem India as is conmiDnly supposedi 
Not many English tnen and women exert themselv^ to discover 
bow intelligent and mtuitive are Indians of all castes and creeds ; 
while too many books—^^written vrith a slender equipment of know- 
ledge—have acatlcred hroadcast wrong impressioris of India and 
Indians as they arc to-day. 

Unfortunately them arc few Westerners who can or will study 
the profound phiJoaophy of life and religion on which the whole 
Hindu economic and social system is based. 

My Own inadequate portrayal of the greater Indian Statea^ 
their Rulers and MLniaters, throws a significant light on the 
capacity of Indians to manage their owti affairs^ to produce public 
men of character and abihty as notable as any in the West. No 
doubt the wider opportunities open to them, under theLr own 
Princes p serve to stimulate ambition and capacity, both too often 
atultified when they arc working under Britiah officisldom—how¬ 
ever just and frtcDdly—by the fatal * inferiority complex * which, 
in Indian India, troubles them not at all^ 

The Raja of Aundb himsdf only came to England for the first 
rime two years ago, when he spoke at the Royal Society of Arts 
on Indian painrijig l an admiiable lecture written and spoken in 
English. His second son studied law at Oxford^ where he won a 
place in the Brascnosc College Eight, the most famous rowing 
college in Oxford. I'hencet after stu dying in London^ he returned 
equipped for legal work tn the State. 

Aundh is s star, if not of the fust magnirndcp an assurance to 
many lesser States that they may yet shine with a light of their own 
in the great consteJkrion of Imperial India, 
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HYDERABAD: 

A HERITAGE FROM THE MOGULS 

Here, on the vast rDlling uplands of the Detcan we have India's 
premier Stale in every sense—in size, m w^lh, in hiaionca] 
importance and apiritnal pre-eminentt; the Nizam hayng 
become the all-highest personality in Is^. 

rdle is no longer filled by the Sultan of Tmtey. Geographi^, 
the Deccan ia said to be the oldest part of Int^, 

Himalayas; and Hyderabad State.nearly as laigcaa Fi™ce,holdsa 

strategic position of the fimt importan«. Flung right ac^ ^ 
map of India, almost fioin sea to 3 «, 

mainly Hindu South from..the nuinly M^lcrn North “^ 
effect; when the Nizam of Mutiny days decided to stand by Eog- 

***^ 4 oth have owed much to one another j imd m the whole 
of Britiah relations with India that great Pnnopahty haa played a 

"“!L“ 5 Sr'£;v g«. b.d< to j:; 

trading company from a st^ and diahint lal^ 
its destiny and developed into a world power It was Ae t^ 
great Miwlem State south of the Nerbudda; 
its Kulem have imposed a 

of mixed races and religions. GUtnumbenng them by ten to one, 
;a AelfS^th ceo 4 the original ^piod^ 

^tefrom the present dty-^not 

castle and palacw and mosques, but the h<^ of a f 

Stv noSing three thousand hand-wrinen volumes and a 
vcraity, possessmg ^ exists 

teaching fa^ty ^ exemisite colLed tiles 

only as an impressive rum, beaudneo ^ t 

that once covered the whole fafade of 1 _ 5 ^ 

Tlie Deccan plateau— 200.000 square miles of it is « 

til ^ 
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dim* aides by mouDtaina i two of its mightiest rivers flow through 
Hyderabad State, On its pmiries, a century and a half ago, hor^ 
\strrc bred for large bodies of irregular cavdryp the mainstay [md 
pride of Moslem and Maratha armies. Now» even here, the horse 
has been banished by tlic motor bua that needs no prmric for its 
maintenance; nor can it be ill-trcatedp as all draft animals arc 
apt to be in the East* not from innate cruelty, but from Bimple 
Uck of imaginative feding. 

And all over that vast country remnants of vanished pride and 
power lend thdr tragic dignity to a curiously theatrical laodst^pe: 
a surf^ as it weret of broken hills among very blue lakes and 
emerald-green rice fields, diversified by fantastic masses of houldert 
so strangely piled and balanced on each otherp os to suggest a 
primitive world of gtants at play, l"hus they remain untouched 
by time, dramatic silhouetted against the blaze of aunset or dawn > 
feathery heads of palm trees adding a japane&quc touch to the 
ocenE. ticre and ^cre one finds mined temples and palaces of a 
Hindu kingdom destroyed by invading Moslems five or sbe hun- 
dred years ago; and there are andent forts perched precariously 
on crag or cliff. Chief among these is the once formidable strong¬ 
hold of Daulatabad cut out of a great isolated rock* scarped 
artificially to the height of nearly a thousand feet, and only 
accessible through ita many corridors drilled in solid stone by 
that unsurpassed tool—the human hand. 

On the utmost crag stands a colossal gun that once overaw'cd 
the whole ODuntry round. Dismantled now, it looms against tlic 
skyline, impressing only the thoughtful miveller* who marvds that 
any but a race of giants could have lifted it and set it there a 
thousand feet up. According to legend^ the marvel achieved 
by on Italian engineer^ afterwarda put to death—in the bnitaJ 
fashion of the time—lest he betray the secret of thooe hidden 
corridors to an enemy. 

More famous^ and better known to the tourists who haunt 
Hyderabad, is the fortress of Golcnnda, once a flouriBhing city 
of over a milhon people that baa curiously given its name to some 
of the most famous diamonds tn history. Many actually came 
from other parts of the dominion and were only sent to Golcouda 
for cutting and polishings which may possibly be the rcasoo that 
those particular gemsp w-kh romantic histories^ have all been 
written of aa Golconda diamonds. 

'ITie tale of the Koh-i-Noor (Mountain of Light), fint among 
British Crown jewels, may not be generally known* 

Discoveted in 1656, it was priisentLd to the Mogul Riupeftjr* 
Shah J eh a n . With the Moguls it remainedp tilt Nadir Sh^ (as 
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aJnrady told) swept down from Pca^ia and Jooted DclM, taking 
unto the Mountain of Light. FinaBy he was murdered 

^ic common fate of Eastern Kings: and his murderer passed 
on the jewel to Ahmed Shah, founder of the Dumni dynasty that 
ruled Afghanistan, till the fall of AmanuUah, who leagued himsdf 
with Germany against the British Empire. 

Hut tlie Koh't'Noor never reached his honds. Murder and 
violence followed its passage from Afghan King to King, till the 
day of Shah Shuja, who was dethroned after the first Afghan War. 
From him it was cunningly tricked by his bitter ^emy, Ranjit 
Singh, Lion of the Punjab; and not till the Punjab itself iiTas 
mken from the Sikhs did it come to rat in the regalia of Queen 
Victoria, ultimate Empress of India. Murder and violence 

followed it no more- .... . - r- . 

A lesser diamond christened Moon of the Moimtams (the fjst 
has a genius for names) tvas also looted from Delhi by Nadir Sh^ 
to become a part of the Russian Crown jewels. And one of the 
hnest Crown diamonds, the * Orioff has its own stran^ e. 
Originally set as the eye of a god in a temple b^een Mad™ 
and Mysore, it was stolen by a Fnaich soldier, csiriog nothing for 
the wrath of a Hindu deity, and sold for 10,000 doUam to a mer* 
chant of Persra. The astute Persisn sold it apin latw, for 45 °^® 
doUars-plus an annuity of 20,000-to the Ruaian Frmoc Orioff, 
at that time deeply ™ love with Cathenne the Great. To her 
he gave it; and so It passed from the eye of a god to glitter m 

the sceptre of Imperial Russia. j 

From another favourite Cathenne received a serand ^ 1 “ , 
diamond, Star of the South, that passed to Napoleon the ^urd 
and was bought by a Pfitme of Bsroda, rttummg to Indta 
after many yeais. Two others wandered half round the wor d 

and backis^ to India; one the Akbar Shah, belonging ong^Uy 

to the greatest of Moguls. These by no means ^ 

astonishbg list. 'Fhe Crown jewels of Austria and of Saaoiqf 
include—or mcludcd—a Golconda diamond- 

The neasurt of the Deccan seemed beyond mo^ 

It is told of a Hindu King in that 
invader, that he presented the victor with 

pearb-a maund weighing about eighty pounds. Them ^ 
maunds abo of diamonds, rubies and sapphires. No wonder 
carpets were sewn with genw in those 

Golconda fort lo-day-a name fiimilar to 
b chiefly famed for its beautiful tombs, that might well be symbo 

”*^*( 5 r[hc'^sSdid city built by Kings of the old Deccan, Utde 
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is left but tht P'emendoua mils that now guard only quarters, for 
troops, though the great palace-fortrKS, Bak ILUaart still towenj 
in the midst of the ' dty that isn't *. High up on the min stands 
a mmil pavihon where tourists rraort to wntch the sunset over a 
stnuigely wiJd and impressive scene. Near it stands a far more 
ancient Hindu temple. Long "before invading Moslem Kings^ it 
was there \ and Jt is still therci ages after they have become 
shadows in a world of shadows. Ages hence it will still be LherCp 
a shrine for millions of Hindus who make up go per cent of i 
Moslem-ruled Hyderabad. That is India. 

These relics of the past seem more akin to the fantastic land¬ 
scape than do the white modem country houses of Hyderabad 
nobles and landownei^r who live majnly in the citvi preferring 
its atmosphere of Moslem culture and the esciting undercurrent 
of intrigue that penades the very air of Hyderabad. In every 
Eastern courtp it pulls the strings or cuts the threads of human 
d^rinJes; but here ft has become □ eodal pastimct as in our owa 
eighteenth century ; many trained and cultured brains elevating 
it almost to a finf> art. 

Some of the nobles’ palaces are small towns in themselves ; 
many of their owners Western educated, with sons sent to Eogiish 
schools and tmiversitiefi. 

Far back in history, the Deccan kingdom was famed as a centre 
of culture and learn ing; and now\ in modem Hyderabad^ we have 
the one powerful Moslem Crown left since the collapse of the 
Moguls. Its court and aristocratic families reflect the atmosphere, 
if not the splendours, of Mogul Delhi. Its nobles and Ministers 
of State, its men of mJtuxe and big business, form a social mosaic 
aptly described by Sir Wilham Barton^^noe a distinguished 
Resident and personal friend of the Nizam i * Here you wiQ meet 
Cambridge men with an Oxford accent, who will converse grace- 
fi^y on philosophy or reUgion: men from either Univemity, 
whose ethics are singularly innocent of Amtotle; engineers who 
have gamed highest academic distinctions in England i lawyers. 
Modem barriMcrs, wealthy bankers who would give almost any¬ 
thing for M Engligh knighthood. One of these offered /loo.ooc 
to be utilised in charily, for a haronetcy^—provided the tide did 
not descend to his eldest son, wliom he hated f ’ 

The old school, with its Eastern culmre and courtly manners^ 
^nnot much longer survive in a social element so mixed and so 
mcre^gly modernised. Hyderabad itself, the fourth city of the 
£mpice» is more notable for its afttc than for any histori^^ Interest 
or beauty of architectureH But the wdl-known gateway* Char- 
rmnar, has the grace and dignity of Mogul design; and all the 
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greater buildings blosacsm mto the beautiful domes and mmarels 
evciywhcrc associated with Moslerii cidea. 

Tlie Mecca Muajid^ largest mosque in Indian contains the tomb 
of the Nizam's father, who died in 1911, Smiu and slight, with 
dark hair fallin g to hts shoulders under a closely folded turban, 
there was nothing kingl)' in hia aspect; yet he raaked as tlie First 
Gentleman of India \ and those who knew the man assert that 
undoubtedly he filled the rule. In the early days of motorings he 
would let no CHT be used in Hyderabad : a grievance among his 
nobIes> who craved the new toy that so swiftly covered great 
distances. But even King Canute could not check the rising tide. 
Nor could the complctest autocrat of India check the march of 
progress* 

Sir Walter Iiawrencei in his account of the Royal Tour (1905), 
tells a chameteristic tale of how cars came to Hydeiabad. 

Tile Prince and Princess {King George and Queen MaiyJ were 
lodged in a Palace high above the city* Sir W^alttr came, in his 
privileged car, to escort the Nizam up for an miervicw with 
Royalty. How long would it take them ? the Nizam wanted to 
know ; and Sir Walter, remembering envious nobles, told him, 
^ More than half an hour in the carriage with escort; but in my 
splendid car^ most carcfuUy d riven ^ not more than eight or ten 
minutes.' He further dilated on the advantages of a car in so 
vaat a State ; especklly in scuurmg the smuntiy after big game- 

The Nizaiu considerEd aU that in a brief silence ; then called 
hia Master of Horse, who h^d with blank amazement that His 
Hjghne:sa would go up to the Palace in Sir Waltcr^s car. Pleased 
with the experience, he returned in the same way; and at once 
Wrote off an order to his agept in Bombay for eleven motor cars. 
Hts nobles, it need hardly be saidp lost no time in following the 
Royal lead. 

A Prince of hcuspitality, generous to a fault» he was widely 
liked and respected by Moslems, Hindus and British ; smd the 
dosing years of his reign ooncludetJ a brilliant epoch in the social 
life of Ilyderabad^ 

Many of the great families there trace their pedigree back to 
prC'Mogul Moslem kiogdoms; others came in with Asaf Jah, the 
fimt Nizam, whose personality dominated all Soutliem India in 
the early eighteenth century. He has been called the meet out¬ 
standing genius of hia time i and undoubtedly his military prowls 
checked the rising ride of Maratha power that otherwise would 
have submerged Islam in the South, and chimged the current of 
British history. He died in i 74 ® ' again, like most great 
men, he left none able to fill bis pbice<i As a resuJtj his vast 
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kingdom ’was weakened by ware of succession, culminadiig in a 
Fnendi dictntOTship, that lasted till the Untish ousted the 
French and drew up a treaty with its Ruler of the period. 

From that time forward, for a himcLred and seventy ycara^ 
f lydcrafaad has been, In deed and in truth, die Faithful Ally of the 
British ; an aUianee that proved of the utmost i=alue during their 
early dazzling feats of oima^ ITiough the foundatinna of Empire 
wTre laid hy Clive at Flasaey, the Maiatha confederacy w^auld 
hav'e proved a haid nut to crack without the military backing of 
Hyderabad. Never have the two countiics been at wmr: though 
at titnes—owing to a long-standing regrettable quesdon of ceded 
tenitorj'—relations have been smiined. It is, in fact, not too 
much to say that the loyalty and co-operation of Hyderabad have 
been one of the strongest buttresses of the British Empire in 
India. 

During the early nineteenih century the State suffered from 
lix government and hnancial chaos« Arab mercenaries banded 
tr^ether and seized several forts, indudlDg Golconda. Under 
their own officers, they formed themselves almnst into a military 
republic, overahndowiiig the rightful Ruler ; so that the State 
declined lamentably in power and prestige. Only a strong man 
could lift it from the morass into which it was sinking : and the 
hour—as often—provided the man. 

In 1853 Sir Jung—the greatest administrator of modem 

.India—became Prime Minister, which post he held for thirty 
years: a record in that line. His wise brain and strong linnd 
on the reins bfoi^ht back to life a half-paralysed government i 
and m the course of those thirty years the State was virtual^ 
transformed. It was largely through his influence that Hyderabad 
backed the English when Mutiuj flared up in the North of India 
and Lu^now, and an explosive atmosphere prevailed in the Cic3^ 
The British knew their danger. "* If the Nizam goes all is loat ’ 
was the official conviction^not without good reason^ Given a 
lead fmm the Nizam, every Moslem in India w^ould have joined 
the Great Revolt* Xu his honour^ and that of his famous Prime 
Minister, he gave quite another lead ; one that turned die tide 
of history. 

ITiMe arc few places now in the country where British and 
Indians are socially and pereunally on better terms ^ and the 
present Nizam, His E^ted Highness Sir Mir Osman All, take$ 
a special pride in his unique title, ■ Faithful Ally of the British 
Government \ 

With a revenue of sev'en millions sterling, with hidden treasuit: 
of gold and gems rated at the fantastic ’value of thirty millions, he 
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is rircktint'd to be one of tlif^ richest men in the world# But he 
was reared so atriedy by his father that his vmy of life, fnim habit 
and taatCp is almost Spartao in. its aiinpLidty^ Unlike tnoat Indian 
PrinceSi he cares little for any form of sport or ejitEitammcnt or 
travel. He has never been to Europe, and he keeps horses ojily 
for his aons, who have also been atnctly brought up. He hJinsetf 
prefers his car — an old Buick, as often as not. It is his nobles 
who take the air in aiivcr-pJated cars of the newest design. He 
likes the theatre and enjoys English pla]™ given by touring com- 
panics for the huge British garrison at Secunderabad^ Literature 
interests him. He has written Persian lyrics; and aims at keep¬ 
ing up the tradition of culture and learning associated with Islam 
at its best. 

In hinisclf he presents a curious blend of East and West. He 
works harder than most Indian Princes i and allows himself 
almost too little time for recreadoru His w^himsica] and philo¬ 
sophic temperament inclines him to a detached view of politics ^ 
but he is pure Eastern In his distrust of democrat^. Few RuIctb 
more absolute have survived into the twentieth century. Khort 
and slight^ like his father, his dignity of bearing and touch of 
unperiousnesa giVT to his court a flavour of Mogul traditioiit 
enhanced by the specml title Hib Exalted Highness* bestowed on 
him by King George the Fifth for his services in the Great War: 
a title that sets him above even religion. In the great yearly fast 
of Ramazan that lasts a month—no eating or drinking betwean 
sunrise and sunset—His Exalted Highness only fasts on the first 
day, to honour the decree# After that* he cats as usual. 

Sir William Barton writes that his prestige with his whole 
efitourage is cficrmous. " The spectade of his nobles forming a 
double row in the Resridency portico at a dinner party^ biding 
double as he passes with the gesture that implies taking duat 
from the feet of greatness—ia most impressive/ 

At dinner with English guests* cither in the Palace or Residency* 
he weare their dress sunnoiinlcd by his closely folded turban 
yellow* on State occasions^ with a gold aigrette; and eata as they 
do, Inhere is no avoidant of wine at his table or at any other 
table in social Hyderabad* where, in earher days, liqueur in a 
wineglass and the champagne peg were favoured by nobles of a 
bibulous tendency. 

But his Spartan tastes are ingrained. He livra* for choice, in 
the house assigried to him by hts father—little more than a hand¬ 
some bungalow'. Vet he owrts two great palaces \ the original 
one covering more than half the city# The new one, sou^ of the 
city, standing on the crest of a ridge above the river IVIusi, ringed 
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with a aids of gnmite vockA, ia an Impoaing pile of wliitirft'aahed 
ituccD not comparable to the Palaces of RajastMn, vrith their 
histoHcaJ and heroic a^odatiom. It ih here* behind carved and 
flcreened that he houses his zenana —bh one extrava¬ 

gance; more than forty wivea, with their attendant ladi^ and 
relations to the number of two hundred or ao. Whenever he 
visits Delhi—an infrequent event—the whole regiment of women 
must be of the party; two spedal trains requisitioned t and canvas 
soeenSf to protect them from the public gaze during tlielr transfer 
from car to train. 

In their own quarters they are strictly purdah even from 
English women; though, in. healthy modem fashion^ they have 
their open courts for excrdse or games. No European may visit 
them or even enter the dty without a pass | a precaution dating 
from days when the turbulent Arab waa a very real danger to any 
outsider. AIiss Tottenham, visiting Hyderabad 1 describes a 
purdah party that gave her a ghmpse Into that jealously guarded 
world of women. 

* We drove across the bridge over the river Mtioi.^ through the 
fortress gate and by narrow streets to a towered Palace. Along 
the approaches stood die Amazon guards of the Ni2am ; African 
women, dressed in blue tunics and Ijiaggy trouaera^ with small 
stiff caps on their heads. . . An Amazon hand woa playing j 
the bandawomen being of the same jdt * as the guards. 

^ The hall one glitter of chandeheis and jewels^ of oadn 
and aiik. The Palace ladies sal among feUow-Mahomedans. 
They wore diaphanous, delicate veils reaching to the wnist^ over 
bright-coloured satin trouscra $0 rightly fitting that the legs must 
have been stitched into them. Beautiful were the jew^ds on ahkUs 
and wrists, hands and necks. Most ladies had their hair tn two 
long plaits ; their oval faces and brilliaiit eyes giviiig them an 
unusual foreign appearance. Though they could not talk to us 
E^lishwomen* they seemed to be gatiiexing every detail, so closdy 
did they obgeiv'e our doings.* 

One would have liked to hear their talk about it aftemorda; 
talk often flavoured with a wisdom culled from life, not from 
books. For there is much Intelligence and shrewd interest beliind 
the purdah so-called—in these changing days ; too little know¬ 
ledge ' outside * of India's secluded v^omen and thefr ways. 

It may surprise some Westemera to learn thatj in the social 
and moral code of the Koran, the Moslem woman is giv'en higher 
Icgai^ ^hta than any others of her kind, except in a matriarchate 
hke'^lravancore. In law', her footing ahould be equal with man. 

^ Br^TDcl. 
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Iq mamagc—a civi] and eodal, not a ndigiov^ act —the husband 
haB no power over her praperty or over the sum he aettJes on her. 
Of her flOfi she ts sole guanlJan up to the age of seven or nine ; 
of her daughter tiJl she marnes. She can dehl with her own 
property ; and neither father nor husband have legal authority 
over her after she comeB of age. 

The Prophet, in fact, assifued to Moslem women a better all¬ 
round position than even her Weatem sisters, ittitiI veiy recent 
days. 

But custom can produce puz:;^hng apgnmlics behveen sacred 
decrees and conunon practi ce: anomalies mainly caused by purdah 
in its old, bad^ orthodox form that mentnhy and physically fituttihed 
the Irves of women t a state of life certainly not enjoined by the 
Koran. The idea could be based on one text only, telling woinen 
to bide their beauty from men \ an injunctipn that might logically 
apply to the body rather than to the face. The fact remains that 
Mahomed's daughter led an army into battle, and his brat wife 
W3fl no purdah notbut one of the most remarkable women in 
Arab bistury. 

Aa it ia, complete purdah for the middle classes and anstocmey 
has profoundly affected the whole social and religioua atmosphere 
of India, both among Moslems and Hindus, who adopted the 
custom in order to protect their women from the covetous MnslEm 
invader. With all its obvious drawbacks, there are those, even 
now, who adU uphold purdah in its healthiest form, that gives 
Secluded w'omcn a select social life of their own : bridge and games 
and free intercourse with malt relations on both sides. Here ts 
the view of one who lias inrimately known and admimd the purdah 
naj/tm of India : ' These women are thoroughly women, beyond 
all else. . , , Here are the dear brow and smiling faces of those 
who know; those to whom is a necessary part of life, mother¬ 
hood a pride and duty^ Their very aloofness and seclusion givts 
them half their charm ; and they know it ; know that it h for 
women, veiled and eepamte, that men crave : captives of passion 
at a first quict-tnltcn glance. A wife who is not the familiar 
companion of c%^cry walk and game—^with what delight ^e husband 
Seeks her at last in the inner apartments, when? she awaits him with 
smiles and flowen/ 

And again hete ia purdah, seen from the different angle of an 
American woman, who lived for some years with Indians as one of 
themseh'es. ' It may be a question of temperament, but one can 
grow to like the idea that purdah representa.. t^here is mom 
sympathy, mote freemasanry among women in the East than in 
the West- Men of the West have their dubs and circles w'hcn: 
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WGmcn ddn^t fid ; add dac fdt a disrinct lift id status finding 
places in die Eastt where w^ometi could be at case among them¬ 
selves and men were not alLoAved. It seemed to me that both 
senes deserved that occasional freedom from each other. One 
noticed that Indian ladies who made a point of breaking every 
restriction, going to dances and so forth^ seemed to Jose something 
of their distinctive chami and attraction. One found them less 
wise, leas tender^ less graceful.’ 

The last sentences^ like uiDSt geiier^ised opinions, are too 
sweeping. The Indian woman's peculiar quality is inbred from 
centuries nf specialjBed living. TTie bloom is not rubbed off by 
even a decade of living otherwise: but again it is a questron of 
mdividual character. All purdah women are not angels in saris 
and the less admirable will more swiftly succumb to very mixed 
inSucnceti of the ' outside '. 

But the Moslem woman, purdah or no, bos never become so 
completely subject to man ae her Hindu sister^ In her family she 
wields great powrer and Influence ; and many Moalcm husbaudi 
are, to some dcgTeie+ henpecked. Social conditions also make it 
possible that—as in Turkey—^the women of Islam will have a 
better chance than the Brahmin''riddcn devotees of Vlslinu and 
Shi\'a, to gain complete inner and outer freedom of spiritual life. 
Many Moslem women in Hyderabad have left seclusion and are 
doing valuable social service work. 

As to the decree permitting many wives,, four is the given limit 
in the Koran, on the condition that all * must be treated with equal 
favour and cherishing ": a counsel of perfectian so nearly impossr- 
ible that it almost cancels the permission. One of the ^fogul 
Rulers- — more human than holy—suggested n choice of four wives 
to meet different needs : a Pereian for talking to j a KemuLnl for 
hoiiseworh; a Hindu woman for nursing the children—pre¬ 
eminently the mother; and a Turij to whip, by way of deterrenl 
example, to beep the other three in order. 

Shades of the Prophet who wrote, ’ Paradise is under the feet 
of the Mothers *. 

In most cases economy, like the Prophet^ advocates one wife. 
Few men can afford more in these times ; unless it be the iiche?it 
man in the woridp lifted by his w'cajth above economic hindrancefl 
and by his title above tdifitous decrees. 

But in sph^ of rigid purdah for the Palace ladies p the N isfJm^s 
unmarned daughters appear free from iis restrictions and are seen 
at dinner parties, g^den parties and the many race meed op th at 
are a feature of sodal Hyderabad^ Hia two sons, men of wider 
interests, have visited England and travelled in Europe. 
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TKe cider, the Prince of Berar* marned tJu? beautiful daughter of 
Turkey^a luist SiiEtjin i and the younger manrted his niece. Both 
are women of Western culture and Eastern charm. Both have 
done good work for the ad^’andng women of India ; and through 
them the Niz™ is Jinked by marriage with the spirittial head of 
orthodox Islam. Perhaps for this reason—lacking the Caliphate 
in Turkey—India's niiiety million Moslems show signs of trans¬ 
ferring their spiritual and culturuJ allegiance to Hia Exalted High- 
tiesa of Hydeiabad, The Shiah sect of Mussulmans have, as their 
spiritual head, the Aga Khan, a world-known personality, who, 
however, owns no territory m India. 

As. for Congref^ politicians and Hindu extremists, the Deccan 
merely offcm them a wide held for subversive propaganda, which 
can do little damage to a State founded on a basis of rule at oni;^ 
BO firm and bo Mberul that it hai been caBcd a species of can- 
sdtutiDnal autocracy, if the two ore not a contradiction in terms. 

British India, outside ofiidal cirdw, appears to know litde of 
Hyderabad, except as a racing centre and a paradise for tourists 
on account of Golconda tombs and the vast sculptured ci^ves of 
Ajanta and EUora. 

Mention of these bnngs us to the chief artistic and archi¬ 
tectural gloiy of the Deccan ; an impressive assemblage nf cave 
monasteries and qathedmls, sculptured from a wall of perpen¬ 
dicular rock Mmc two hundred and fifty feet high sweeping round 
in a hollow BemidreJe, over the Waghara river. 

These astounding cavea contain twenty-four monasteries, with 
coundeas monastic cells, and five cathedrals ^ all originally inspired 
by Buddhiem—India's third great religion—when it penetnated the 
Deccan. The frescoes that adom many of the caves depict the 
imagined experiences of Buddha in hi^ many incarnations | and 
they date, aB told, from the second century a,c. to the eighth 
centuiy a.D. 

*rhe caves and rock-cut temples at EUora were built at intervals 
from the fifth to the ninth centuries by Buddhists, Jains and 
Hindus, ages before the industrial machine made a fetish of time 
to the detriment of craftsmanship, that aimed simply at perfecriun. 
Here three great religions have engraved their spirit^ side by sidep 
into the rock: and, among many wondrast the most wonderful is 
the Kailas temple built for Shiva. A niESsive iiionolith» richly 
hewn and cm^ed, it stands in the centre of a vast court supported 
by four rows of pilasters with colossal elephants and other animals 
among them giving that mighty temple an effect of being suspended 
in mid-air. 

For more timn a thousand years—in these recesses of rock and 
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cave—they lay forgotten or unknown dh l Utg, when an explorative 
company of Bridsh aojdiers happened to stumble on them with 
amazcjnent; thus, by an apparent accident, bringing them 
to human ken. 

Yet it waa not uti^ 1843 that the Royal Asiatic Sodety per- 
auaded the East India Company to take an active inteteat in 
preserving the Ajanta hescoes that are the more marveltoiis 
because they were not conedved and executed by one inspired 
inan, or even by some great artist and bis pupils. They were 
simply carried on by many generations of unhnovm artists and 
craftfimen ; yet,^ all told, they astonishingly reveal a consistent 
um^ of conception, detail and des^. It is written of them that 
m delicate colours, in boldness and subtlety of execution, in 
vitahty of ooncepdon, the Ajanta paintings are unrivalled 

It is also told how, sixty yearn after that awakening to their 
beauty and value, a zealous Moslem oflidal had the frescDcs— 
their eWef glory—whitet^hed alt aver, ' to improve the look of 
things in honour of a visit from Lord Curzon., the one \1ccnjy 
for whom the preservation of Indija's art and architecture autounted 
almost to a pasaion. 

Needless to add that the whitewash was removed without 
damage to the paintings, that are, to-day, in a state of preservation 
lai^y due to the zealous mterest of Hyderabad's most able Prime 
Mmister, Sir Akhar Hydari, backed by genemus aid from the 
Nizam ; an aduevement that puts in thrir debt all the world's 
genuine lovers of Eastern architecture and art. 

Of Sir Akbar Hydari himself it may be said that he stands 
out—with the impruwve figure of Sir Salar Jung—as perhaps 
t e grutrat Prime Minister in all princely India; one who looks 
b^nd the good of his own State to the good of India as a whole 
^ ultimately united India in which he profoundly believes. 

to practicaJ acumen as Finance Mitoter, his bmadth of 
imnd and visaon as Prime Minister, he served Hyderabad with 
tirelew energy and ze^ for more than forty years. A product of 
India s fine old incrthant &niiJiea, he is descended neither from 
Moslem coaquerore nor from converted Hindus ; so there ts no 
strain in bis blood ; and his faith in Islam doa not 
bhnd bun to ^e valtw of other creeds for otber men. Like the 
^ctous M^ja of Baroda, he has striven always to minimise 
ajscard in all matters of religion, custom and tradition: an asset 
of practical value m a Moslem State numbering 00 per cent of 

Edurated by Jauita at their Bombay College, he probabhr owes 
to them, m part, to mmgling of tolerance with subtlety in'dipJo- 
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niatii: stfTsiri. Hi; bc;^iiji hb caii«r in Qritkh service, hut was 
afterwar^ lent to Hyderabad, where he rcuimned for the greater 
part of \m working Bfe- 

in appearance he b short and stout, white-haired and horded, 
witli a fine brradtli of brow and keen cyca twinkling behind hia 
glasses. In hifl court dresa, with knee-breeches and cut-away 
gold-laced coat and sword at bis aide, he has abnost an eighteenth- 
c^tuiy air ; no turtmip no distinctive mark of the East In daily 
life^ caring nothing for appearances, be Looks very much otherwise. 
A pardi on the seat of hh oldest treueera may horrify his wife» 
but it m\\ please him mightily aa a triumph of economy. To that 
very wife, who died in 1940, he owed an appreciable measure of 
his success. A woman of strong character and shrewd judgment, 
she shared hb cukured tastes, and made passible, through real 
partnership, his strenuous way of life. 

And in hia method of vi^ork there b little of the tradltianjal, 
leisurely East. Seven days a w^cck and eighteen hours a day 
hardly suffice for his whirl of mental and official actmly ; endless 
committees, endless business inlervicwB : letters dictated and 
telephone-calls even at meal-timjES; and* at the end of his arduous 
day, he remains, as ever, a fresh and stimulating companion, 
interested in all that happens outside hb complex comer of the 
world. 

Two hobbies absorb his few free hours: art and philanthropy. 
Of the last be says no word, preferring ddI to let his left hand 
know what his right hand offers tn those in need. Both in 
politics and education Hyderabad has gained by hb breadth of 
mind and vision—that rarest of qualities* the power to see ahead 
and see true. 

The idea behind the famed Qsmania College is an experiment 
in education that may yet have far-reaching effects on the mental 
outlook of all India. It provides higher education in Urdu, not 
in English ; an idea that has been adversely ciiticiscd^—the fate 
of most bold experiments. But* when all is said, it inculcates 
Bclf-respcct and reverence for traditicuis of culture essential to a 
United India. It also releases the student from methods that 
stided originality and from the stmin of coping with a foreign 
tongue at the expeme of the subject in hand. Wilness the 
pathetic futility of Indian students mangting lines from English 
poets in their genuine attempt to wrest some meaning from un- 
familiar words and ideas. 

Take, as an instance, Keats’ beantiM lino. 

Thou wait not born for death, InufiOftaJ bird, 

No huilgty generations tread thee down, 
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aoltmnly raidened by a promking; Indian pupil: ‘ He My the 
loightingalc is not this gmne bird for the dinner tabic, therefore 
the hungry sportsman spare to tread on it *. 

The paraphrase may be a gem of humour ; but its educational 
value k precisely niL 

Again, higher education in Urdu mdier-thim English must 
enable the students to teach others in their own tongue, and thua 
narrow the gulf that yawns between Uicratc and illiterate: a 
considciadon that may wdl confound the critics. No huimn 
design can be without a flaw ; and it is always easier to critidse 
than to create. Tht fact remains that Sir Mbar, in the Osmania 
College^ sown the seed of a practical idea that may bring forth 
good fruit in due seasom 

Along political lines also hk broad views and fon™d-Iookuig 
tniud iiAVC been of Bcnuce to mme than Hyderabad, At the 
Round Table inferences, representing the Nkani, he mipfcsscd 
all who came in contact with him as * the equal of both Eastern 
and Western statt^men "* A mJsture of realist and idealist^ he 
foresees a united India,, while recognisiiig that the changes involved 
must be gradual; that the position of all Endian States must be 
modified and certain privileges surrendered, if they are to 
play a real part in achieving the desired end* But the realkt in 
him inskts that Congress cannot be expected to take all and give 
nothing : a programme congenial to extremist mentality^ if Jess 
nakedly expressed. Hence opposition to the normal safeguards 
demanded by the States, to ensure their present stability and 
future iniegrity* 

They take their stand on Docuiiiion rank for India within that 
brotherhood of nations, the Bntkh Empire, But the unity aimed 
at has yet to be achieved—not by the waving of a wTmd, but by 
men of goodwill and experience working for the goal of All -1 ndia 
first, last and all the time ■ men with wide and tolerant minds 
that alone can envisage the best traditEoos of the old blended 
with the most fniitEiiJ ideas of the new. 

Of such, ^doubtedly, k Sir Akbar Hydarii who in 1941 was 
called from his high office to a wider sphere of aedan and reaponsi- 
biJi^, in the Vicemy's Enlarged Executive Council ^ t council in 
which Moslem and Hindu were given the chance to work in unison 
against the forces of evil that threalcncd India no less t han the rest 
of the civilised world. 

And when the time comes for detailed settlement of India's 
‘ New Order Hydembad, in which Sir Akbar played bq great a 
part, will be found to afford a fine working example of what 
Indiana can achie\tr in dm way of self-government- Working 
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under Engliahnuint they are apt to shrink fium inMarive ; for 
which reason it is niainly the InHian Slates that have produced 
men of notahlc talent, real thinkers along sane lines, like Sir 
Akbar and others of his quality^ Thus find in Hyderabad, 
both politica] and social, * the future is being moulded on the 
solid basis of what i£i enduring in the past ^ 

* 4 « 

Since this chapter was written, the news of Hawib Sir Akbar 
Hydari^s death h^ depri^'cd India, at this critical juncturet of a 
statesman second to none Ln risiont courage and grasp of world 
affaira i one whose breadth iif rniDd, In all matters reUgiDUS and 
politiod, was the true solvent of communal hatreds that are rightly 
deemed to apiii^ more from haired of bbels chan of actual men 
and womenp 

His personal and poltdcal aagadty and presdenoe were irf a 
very hi^ order. It w-as Mr^ ChundiJtl who called him ' the 
ornament of the Round I'able Conference *; and, after his deaths 
Sir Philip Hartog justly wrote, * If there were more Hydaris 
among the leaders in India, the politicat situation would dear up 
as if by magic \ 

Is it too much to hope that hk mantle may full on a younger 
pair of shoulders } 



BHOPAL: 

KING OF THE EARTH 


For the second important Moslem State^ BhopaJ, wo fare north¬ 
ward again to the wilds of Central India. Hera we reach the 
stronghold of purdah upheld by veUed Queens unknown elsc- 
whra-e in the East. 

To have been ruled for over a himdred years by four remark¬ 
able Begums in succession, alj maintaining the strictest purdah, 
is the singular distLnetian of Bhopal, llie last one, mother of the 
present Nawtb, limiiduUah Khan Baliadur—was perhaps die 
most diatmguished of the four. A woman of education, a 
travdlcr, a lively talker^ ahe ranked as one of the most outsUmding 
peisonalilics among modem Indian Rulere—all men. 

rhe strength of mind and character shown by that singular 
sequence of Queens may have been partly due to the Afghan 
descent. For Bhopal^ as now known, waa founded two centuries 
by an Afghan Genetal whn diatinguiahed himself in the aenicc 
of Aurunpeb^ FUty ycara he spent in a violent struggle to farm 
a stable kingdom from some disconnected Augments of the doomed 
Mogul Empire ; a kingdom that date^ from 17^3, 

But the original Bhopal ^ like Hyderabad, goes back into 
legend-haunted mists of Hindu India. Ita very name springs 
from 8 union of two Saimbil words: Bha, the earth ; and PM, 
a king. The ki^ly dty of those far-off times was built upon the 
shores of a veritable inland sea. Lake, it was called : but the 
word gave no idea of its dimensions. Here w'cre islands bearing 
whole villages ; the shelving mainland thronged with palaces, 
temples and more^ temples. From these thera rose, morning and 
evening, the music of daily worship: Buddhist chants sung by 
s^dy men md women. For Buddha endowed women with 
freedom to join holy orders and devote their lives to good works. 

^immortfllised for Eoghsh readers in Sir Edwin 
/OToId s L^ht 0/ Asia —tells how^ he put behind hjm his three 
chief treasures, throne and wife and child, in order to lead the 
open revolt against Hindu priestly power and restrictions. 
Boldly he demolished caste divisionB that increased Braltminical 
hold over the masses, espeaaily the womcn^ whom he aet free to 
seek unhindered knowledge so long withheld from them. He 
gave them the right to stand everywhcra™-"in sacred or secular 
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life—free snd equal with man ; hb own wife and aunt opetiljr 
becoming hb first dbdples. His bold action challenged the age- 
old rivalry between priest and woman for tordship over the body 
and soul of man, with resnlta that were eventually dramadc and 
overwhelming. 

Perhaps too suddenly the prison doors were Sung open. 
Changes tog abrupt» even for die best, arc apt to bring more 
harm than good. Thousands of nuns thionged the monasteriea, 
eager to escape from perpetual widowhood, from live* of isolation^ 
or the heartbreak of losing children. 

The wholesale movement, in fact* threatened to withdraw Emm 
their normal functions the life-hearing, home-tending half of the 
race. Women freed, mentally and socially, from the shacUes of 
ignorance^ would obviously have been far more valuable as wives 
and mothers than they could ever be as nuns, seeking spiritual 
freedom through the ascetic hfe. Buddha himself is said to have 
recognised the danger—too late* 

'ITiat cardinal error, and the pervadbig pessimism of fus creed, 
gave intellectual Brabmiubm its chanE^ to regain dominion over 
the cuajority of Hindus. Slowly, resistlesalyi Buddhisin was 
thnist east and north, to Burma and Tibet, where it may have 
been more in keeping with the mentality of the people. 

But in those c^y days, when its votaries thronged the islands 
and shores of andent Bhopal, the new creed was making headwiiy 
evciywhere. £n Bhopll it Bouriahed rill Moslem bvaders came 
sweeping dowTi from the north under the green banner of the 
Prophet: conquetots and fanaried destroyers of all idols made 
with hands* Monks and nuns, hy the thousand, were killed nr 
scared away, in fear of their lives. Temple and shrines were 
ruthlessly demolished by those Eastern Calvinists whose religion 
was the Sword. They made of beaudful Bhopll and its ^cred 
buildings * an heap of stnnes They dtained away its vast lake 
till a' pitol ^ hardly two miles lung, was all that remained of those 
shining waters. The rest, becofning an unhealthy swamp, bred 
an qiidcmjc rhat killed off the hapless people and plagued Bhopal 
with many diseases for close on thirty years. Eventually, ttans- 
fomicd into fertile land, it produced a iucceaaion of wheat fields, 
rice fields and pasture for a happier generation : and the ravages 
of malari a troubled fhem no more. 

Centuries later, Moslem BhopH aroK from the devastated 
shrines of Buddhism. The dwindled lake w-as enlarged ; with 
the result that we now have modern Bhopal, one of India a mt^ 
attractive cities ; its gleaming palaces and mesqura murored in 
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miles df shining water : an oosia of beauty and fertility in nn 
arid land. 

Ita Drigifial founder^ the Afghan General Sirdar Do^t Mahomed 
Khan, boldly refused to become an ally of AsaT Jah^ hr^t Nizam 
of Hyderabad ; a powerful Ruler who owned, or held in fief> the 
greater part of South and Southn^ast India^ including most of 
Madras. The Sirdar's independEot Afghan spirit nearly cost him 
his country*—but not quite. Reluctantly he was compelled to give 
up his son as hos^e ; and at hia death, that son^— ^Tt'ar Mahomed 
^was inatalled as a wiiling ally of Hyderabad. 

Not until the middle of the eighteenth centory did BhopIRs 
first Begum^ w*idow of Yar Mahomed^ appear on the scene. Pure 
Afghan in her shrewrd jodgment and strength of character, she 
took complete command of State affairs, when her son, die Nawab, 
gave up hia throne to become an ascetic-—as only Easterns ever do* 
Through fifty years of that turbulent era, she guided Bhopal with 
a masculine vigour allied to a feminiriie capacity for winning the 
heana of her people. 

She it was whop in 1779# laid the foondation of Bhopars tong 
fHendship with Bnlaln, though an episode that occurred during 
one ciF the four Maratha waj^ of which scj much has been told^ 
WaiTcn Hastings, India's bnlilam Governor-General, anxious to 
counter A'laratha moves in Bomfaayp hazardously Bung a small 
force, under Genera! Goddard^ from Ecngal right across India, 
through itgtons unmapped and mainly hostile : the kind of thing 
that only an Englishman could attempt and achieve. Everywhere 
Goddard encountered and overcame local opposition, till he 
entered the State of Bhopll^ where he found a spirit of friendiinesa 

unlookcd for as it was welcome. 

Orders^ it seemed, had been issued that the English force be 
welcomedj and given eveiy possible help: orders that were carried 
out with zeal, often at great risk to the people themselves. And 
they paid a high price for their show of good feeling. No aocmer 
had the English passed on^ to complete their wonderful marchi 
than the Marathaa descended in force on Bhopid to exact vengeance 
for help given to the hated enemy* 

After that gallant episodcj it is distressing to record a sequel 
that sprang from reactionary political infiuences^ when the rersilt 
of Lord Wellesley — a Later Govemor-GencraF—cancelled his policy 
nf extending British protection to Native Stati:3 as a buttress 
against war With the end gf his britfiant era^ hb policy nf sub¬ 
ordinate alliances lapsed for a time* 

So it came to pass that, when a later Nawab of Bhopal pressed 
for alliance with the Bridsh, as a protection from r^Iaratha on- 
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sbughtzt^ tile rtiquest waA refused i s seemingly ungenerous 
respond that doomed that plucky little State to yearn of strife. 
For the Marathas gave BhdpU do respite. In 2^13 they besieged 
the capital s^ith a strong mised force^ against which the Afghans 
held out obstinately for more than nine months ; finally dispersing 
their invaders without British hdp^ But the most persistent 
raiders in histoiy returned ag)aln and again ; and not until the 
tittle kingdom was on the verge of collapse did the Eaat India 
Company at last incen^ene with armed assistance thar^ if given 
earlier, might have saved Bhopal from prolonged and devastating 
conflict. 

That was in nearly thirty-dght years after Gcaddard’a 

death ; and even then, the desired treaty waSp m usualp too long 
delayed. 

In 1E44 the failure of a male heir gav^e Bhopal the first of its 
four succe^ivc BeguniSp making it the only woman-ruled rV]i:isiem 
State on record—well and wisely mled, from all verdicts available. 

It is Q cmioiiB facl^ attested by history, that women, as Queens, 
have a remarkable record of distinctiDn. Englond^s three QufMjns 
have each given their name to an era ; though Queen Anne lacked 
the dominant personality of the oilier twon CathcrLiie of Russia 
also Stands out—a conspicuous figure ; not admirable* but in* 
dubitably great. And in Central India the Maratlias have pro¬ 
duced a famous Queen X the great Almlya Bai of ludorei, who 
began as Queen-Regeot in 1765, andi on her son's death, became 
virtual Ruler of the Slate. She saved her country from invadeeSp 
raised her capital from a mere village to a flourishuig dty, wEtich 
she ruled capably for tliirty yearn, showing sympathy and con¬ 
sideration to all classes of her subjects, tier ncighbouri tlic first 
Afabaraja of Gw'alior, so admired her fortitude and capacity that 
he actively helped her to maintain her unusual posidoti. She 
takes a high place among India's heroines ; and the Age of Ahalyi 
flaJ is still regarded as the Golden Age of Indore- 

Four Bhop^ Queens add their disdngmshed reJgns to the 
record ; especially the first and last of the four 

And more recently we come to the Quecn-Regeot of Mysore, 
mother of the saintly Maharaja, who died in 1940 p and great-aunt 
of the present Frince, For seven years * while her son was a ^nor, 
she practically ruled from behind the purdah ; a sccluaino ^ 
strict that even the doctor must look at her tongue, or the dentbt 
pull out her teeth, through a slit in the curtain that shut off the 
inner apartments; and her ladies must follow suit. Like the 
Begums of Bhop^* she tffuniphed over all imposed limitations , 
but tmlLke them she could not easily move ^>out, because of 
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purdah restrictions, ^rhey. being Moslems^ could envelop face 
and figure in the tent-LLke drapery known aa a kurkha —folds of 
fine while material gathered inta a dose-fitting cap, with a meah 
acroE^ the eye-holes, that blurs all objects and confiisea perapectivc, 
but admits a curious fonri of semi-detached intercouiae with their 
kind. 

It was the second of the BhopiJ Queens, Slkander Begum^ 
who appointed as her Commandcr-m-Chief a certain Sebaatlan 
Bourbon ^ a strange non-Indian name that sprang from a family 
history stranger still. For the Bourbons of Bhopli are descended 
from the Bourbons of Navarre ; and the story of their founder, 
who fled from Brittany and made his adventurous way to the 
court of Akbar, is a tale as romantic and dramatic as even India 
has produced : a tale that throws an interesting light on the 
centuries-old link between these descendants of a French aristocrat 
and the Mc^cm State of Bhopil^ 

It was in 156^ that Jean Philippe de Bourbon de Navarre, kin 
to the renow'n^ Henri IV» had the LU luck to kill another high¬ 
born Gascon in a duel. Fleeing from Brittany^ he made his way 
to Portugal, thence to Goa in a Portuguese veaseh with two 
friends and a family priest. The ftietida died on the voyage, and 
the other two advcntiirem made their way to Southern Indiii, 
where the priest remained to shepherd a small community of 
Indian Christians. Jean Philippe, alone, sailed round the coast 
to the north of the HoogK, 'iTience he travelled by boat, mooring 
every night, up the rivers Ganges and Jumna to Delhi, where 
Akbar was at the height of his imperial power* Letters of intro 
duction obtained him an audieoce with the greatest of Moguls^ 
OQ whom he made an immediaie favourable impression^ Tall 
and of gallant bearing, he coloured the tale of his own achieve¬ 
ments and high family connecriorif in true Gascon style : and so 
impressed the Emperor that he was given a grant of land with 
the title of Nawnb, Nor did his good fortune end there. 

Shortly before his arrival, two lovely Portuguese sisters had 
also reached Delhi in the adventurous fashion of the time. Shipped 
from Lisbon with other young girls of good family, they were 

lined for Portuguese India—then at its zenith—to become 
wives of Royal offidals and soldiers out there. But toe often it 
happened that pirates got wind of these attractive cargoes; and 
in (his case a boatload of noble otphans was waylaid by a Dutch 
privateer. T^e crew carried off their prizes tn Surat for sale to 
the highest bidder, a hai^h fate for sheltered girls of breeding and 
education. But to some of them Fate was merciful. One young 
lady found herself throned Queen of the Maldives ; while the tw'o 
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beautiful sisters* Msria and Juliana IVIaseareidins^ were bought by 
□nc of Aibar's 3 gcats< deputed to find fresh inmates for hii 
imperial harem* "tTiat these yoimg women were Chiisdaim did 
not disqualify thcmi as wives for the moat tolerant and eathoUc 
of Mussulmans^ Their beauty sufficed. Delighted with hb 
purchase, the yoimg and ardent Akbar'^s ehoice fell on Marie^ 
and he made her his Chrisdaii wife. Haw she fared among 
Moslems and Hindu prihogsaes has not been told : but it was 
she who adorned a wall in Fatehpur Sikri—Akbar^s rose-red city 
—with a painting of the Annunciation ; and her tomb, outside 
Agra, is strll cared for by the British Government* 

My tale of the Bhopal Bourbons hangs mainly on the fate of 
Juliana, who w'as given the post of doctor {qualified or no) in 
charge of the imperial zen ana—a very colony of W'omen numhering 
five thousand all told. But no woman of that period could be 
left hushandless: and what bridegroom could be more suitable 
for a Chriatian beauty than the splendid young foreigner, Bourbon 
dc Navarre ? Could his own account be beheved, he must be^ 
neict to Akbar himself, the finest warrior alive. Nor did he 
quarrel with the Empcror*B gift of a wife. As Juliana^s husfaandi 
he was appointed governor of that vast seraglio ; she receiving 
the title of ' Imperial Sister *. Before she died, ahe buUt the 
first Catholic church in Agra, and was huned in iL Her son 
and grandson both carried on the office coated for Jean PhUippe; 
but by that time Indiana greatest Empire was breaking up. Many 
of the Bourbon family were murdered by a small Raja who coveted 
their land. The rest escaped to GAvalior under Salvador de 
Bourbon and were found inside that mighty fortress by the Engli^ 
when tiicy captured it in lySo ; a briUiant feat of arms. Captain 
Fopham* who cscaladcd the forties, gtrve the stray adventurers an 
estate tn SuidhiaV domimona i a form of generosity that Sindhia 
did not reljph gt all. He proceeded to make himself so unpicaadisl 
that SalvTidor and hia cousin Pedro belnok themselves to Bhopal. 
That friendly State welcomed them and gave them land for their 
maintenance i a hospitable act that was repaid over and over in 
the years that followed. 

Salvador hlmBetf proved so gallant and capable that he waa 
given command to lead an army RgainBi the perpetually hostile 
IVlaraLhaSj whom he dealt with successfully in a maiiner all his 
ovm, , ^ 

Instead of fighting them, he scfil a Hag of truce to Sindhia s 
General, who happened also to be a Frenchmaii+ Jean Baptiste 
Filoflc, Salvadori after greeringSp proceeded to argue that as bodi 
were ChrUtians—a Bourbon and a Fdosc—'they ought not to fight 
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one another. The aane argunieiit proved ao effective that instead 
of exchanging blows the enemy Generals excliangcd hatB. lean 
Baptiste withdrew Ms astonished army ; and it is not told how 
Salvador pcconntt-d for hia bloodless victory at headquarters. 

He certairdy lost no prestige; for his son, Balthazar* found 
favour with the next Nawab of Bhopal and also helped the EngHsh 
against bandit Marathas, thereby at last procuring the lang- 
dcfiired treaty of alliance between the East India Company and 
Bhopal Thus—hy the devious route of this romantic family 
history—we revert to Sdtiiridtr Begum and Sebastian^ son of 
Balthazar, who held the office of Prime Minister in the dark and 
critical year of 1857+ ITirough his great influence over the Begump 
he kept her staunch to her treaty of alhance with Britain ; though 
her own mother—who had long since abdicated—was pressing 
her to join the mutineers^ And her adherence w'as more than 
passive. She sheltered and rescued numbers of white men and 
women who fled to Bhopal, thmugb dangers and terrara inde¬ 
scribable^ and found themBelves amazedly among friends. 

That remarkable family still remains intact* with here and there 
an Indian wife ; still Femams Christian in faidi and outlook. 

No member of it played a spedal part during tbe rule of 
Sikander's daughter Sbah Jaban, who is chieffy remembered for 
her budding of the first State railways and the making of many 
roads ^ hampered though she was^ in private and public life, by 
the vicissitudes of her romantic but iH-advked second manriage. 

* A wandering minatrel ^ he^ with little to commend him 
beyond good looks and a gift for writing Persian lyrics. With 
or without design* he captured the heart of a veiled Begum* who 
could succumb to his ^arm without her^lf being seen. Any 
idea of mairioge seemed unthinkabLc ; but when a Queen loves, 
there arc ways and means to the desired end- A small pest at 
court kept her in toudu with him ; and step by step |he assisted 
him tiU he became one of her offidalB, In that podtion* marriage, 
however inadvisable, seemed a pmctical proposition i and the 
minstrcLinto-officer had no quarrel with the proposed change of 
Status. As minstrek he may have had some metiL As Nawab- 
consort he proved a lamentable failure- Many years younger than 
his infatuated Queen* he proceeded to make the most of a position 
that would end with her death. Unscrupulously he filled his 
pockets * robbing and torturing those who were not persuadable ; 
and so complete was his ascendancy over the Begum that he 
alienated her brom her ddest daughter, Sidtan Jahln^ For years 
she and her husband w^tre almost prisoners in their own palace. 

Finally he became virtual leader of Bhupa!* though it was laid 
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down tkiil no Njiwab-oonsort should have any say in State aflaiiB. 
The reversed posiliDn JUDOimted to a scandal. 

The British R^idcnt could do no other than advise that the 
adventurer be dcpo$efL The A-G.G. (Agent to the Governor- 
GencraJ) backed up the suggeatmn ; and the Govemraent of 
India proceeded to consider the matteri 

While that leisurely process was atUl In hand, the Viceroy of 
the day. Lord Lytton.held a rccepdon at Sunk for Central Indian 
Chiefa ; and among them came the discredited Naw-ab, repre¬ 
senting his purdah wife. 

Lord LyttoUi bimstdf a poet, became enthusiasric over a 
lyrical Indim Prince, who was no Friiice« Either not realising 
or ignoring hia dberedi table rccordt he greeted the stranger widi 
fervour db ' my brother poet * and impobivdy embraced him in 
Eastern fashion* to the disgitst of high English officnals, who were 
present at the socne^ 

[f the Nawab fdt clatedt hb elation was short-lived ; and the 
Viceroy foimd himself+ not long after, m the awkward predicament 
of having to sanction the deposition of his '* brother poet . 

The delicate affair wira carried out by a deputation from Simla : 
a surprise visit on the ill-matched pair t a summons to attend a 
ceremonial durbar^ with all officers of the State. There a further 
purprisiC was administered in the form of a viceregal decree 
depriving the Nawnb-consort of hb dtlea and salult J forbidding 
him to have any further concern with the Bhopal affairs- 

'ITie shock to both hit the devoted Begum hard. Stoutly she 
uphold her worthless lord and did aU in her power to have him 
re instated i But the decree was never annulled; and the Kawab 
—wrecked in health by every kind of excess—conveniently settled 

matters bv dying years before hb time* ii i pl u 

Jib U 1 deeds, unluckily, did not perish with hicm He left the 
Begum and her daughter Sultan Jahan still estranged . a trag y 
for both* acutely fdt by the daughter* who writ® of it wi^ somw 
in 3 translated account of her own and earlier m Bho^- 
At the ripe age of forty-three she herself was mstHUed m f'J^™ 
aucceasive Begum; and almost at once a cruel sorrow d^kened 
her fife. Her own J^aw^ib husband, to wrhom she was devonrd, 
died suddenly in hb sleep only a few months after her acccs^on. 
Hb help had been invaluable ; her huatiJe and extravagant ate[K 
father having left the Stale almost bankrupt. Now ^reft and 
heartbroken, she mtuat needs carry on done with a Mimatcr im 
jealous of hb own pTcrpgatrt’e to afford her any r _ ^ppo ■ 
while all her old enemies were busy sowing seeds of dificontenl 
and suspicion. 
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In her sorrow and mmy difficuldcs, she had die very red 
ccmifort of three young wna, who seemed likely to break the 
curious sequence of more than a {^ntury. Undauoted 

by grief and loneliness, sustained by her heritage of statecraft, 
ability and courage, she consecrated her life to one purpose—the 
redemption of half-ruined BkopaJ. To her lasting credit ahe did 
succeed in launching the State on a new era of prosperity. Strictly 
maintaining her veiled apartness, she chose good men to work for 
the great end In view. 

Again 1^ soon, after her acc^ion^ she deeply and sincerely 
grieved, by the death of Qween Victoria—that far, unseen woman- 
ruJer who had acquired such an abiding hold on the imaginadon 
of Indk. From the highest ranks to the simplest viUagenSj ahe 
had become in their eyes—through her long reign—almost an 
ImmortaL Many simple folt^ even to-day, believe that she still 
mica In London ; that through her alooe they enjoy the security 
of tending their cattle and sowing their crops in pcace. 

Sultan Jahan herself wrote, in sortoiv and admiration, * The 
grief that shook India, as the diatreseing ncvi^ Sed from district 
to district H from village to village^ is not for worda to eTtpress^ 
Nor is it for my humble pen to recount the virtues of one whom 
the world has acknowledged as a peerless woman, a peerless 
Queen. The story of her life and its example will be an herttage 
to mankind for all dme." 

Queen Victoria herself might have appreciated so generous a 
tribute from an Indian Queen hardly less revered in her degree. 

From first to last education was her watchword, more especially 
for women- Girls, in Bhopal, were to be educated as thoroughly 
aa boys ■ though her woman wisdom insisted on more than book 
learning for the mothers of the race* They must possess know¬ 
ledge of household management, so that their feminine duties 
might be carried out with inteJJigence and fikiUp Yet at the same 
time she insisted on their remaining purdijA She went 

so far as to open a school for weU-born giria on those broad lines; 
and among conventional-minded mothers disapproval was rife t 
obstruedons muldplied. But they were dealing with a w'oman 
W'ho knew what was best for her people and intended that they 
should have it. So by degrees the scheme was accepted, partly 
because of its Royal origin. Forty girls, under nintr attended in 
the firet year ; closed carriages being provided for the daily outing 
—itself an event in their restricted lives. 

More serious was the difficulty of finding women teachers 
equaUy versed in English and Urdu ; but even that problem was 
eventually solved by the ever-resourceful Sultan 
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Tliqugh immcr^&cd in State atti^i ties, ahe found time to under¬ 
take the care and tmining of her own chUdren so strongEy she 
deprecated the custom of leaving them conatantly vdth paid ayahs, 
'fhe teaching of her youngest son HamidulMi—her destined 
succisaor—she began precisely when he was four ysrs, four 
months and four dayi old, proof that even her vigiortms brain was 
Btill under the apell of numbOT, prevdent cveiywherc in the Easl. 
Clearly she recognifled that India could not be fruitfully served 
either by mission or Government flchnols, however well m entioned. 
She would have her own ^stem for traiiimg the young; asystemthat 
should be free from priestly dominatiDn^ cspcdally among HmduSp 

A popular ErflhmtD saying gives the measure of their repressive 
influence : * Educate a Avonmn and you put a knife into the hands 
of a monkey V 'Pbat knifes they had good reason to know^ would 
be used tn ait the cords that had bound Hindu Tvoracn, spiritually 
and mentally, for centuries. In fact" the monkey —writes Freda 
Hauswirth— seems now to be getting in an cffccth'e retort to its 
male tormentor ; and when the monkey behind the knife begins 
to talk—woe lo the Brahmins [' 

I'hc importance of woman as a aedd factor has percolated 
very slowly into the male Indian brain ; but the pace has quickened 
in the last decade- There reniains a quiet reserve of str^gtb, sdlt 
untapped^ in millionB of Indian women, that bears within itself 
untold promise for the days and years to come. 

In Moslem BbopH there was no priestly opposition to the 
Begum's bold education schemes ; no hindrance esoept her own 
insistence on the purdah rule of life, for her subjects as for hefsetf 
Honestly she admitted that purdah did not form an active part of 
Moslem religious ordinance. It was mainly a matter of local 
considerations. To her mind, its chief motive in India was to 
prevent undesirable btcrcnuiae between men and women—not 
foreigners, but men of their own race, whose conception of 
women and of woman must be readjusted—a change already In 
progress—before free miied intercouiae can become as natural as 
it ia in the West. The signiheant fact remains that not all Eastern 
women desire that form of freedom by any means ; nor do those 
who have cJoacly associated with the cultured purdah nashm^ and 
have come to recognise the profound Influence of the zenana, the 
honour in which veiled woman is held and the peculiar^ dia- 
tiplined charm of Indian family life. Its formalitiea can be over¬ 
done and become irksome to livelj" temperaments. But it does 
confer on the emerging; educated Indian woman a spirit of dignity 
and responsibility that are not least among her assets in a wmld 
of flhokj^ standards and lost footholds. 
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History proves that many Eastern i^omcn Kffvc lived fniitfij 
and influential lives bdund the veil: nowhere mere no than in. 
the purdah Palace of BhopaL 

Her Highnesa Sultan Jahin spoke her mind on tlie subject at 
a woman's conference. ' If the system were readjusted \ she 
said^' and placed on a more reasonable foodngi must of its evil 
effects on female education would vanish ~ white, at the same 
dmey we should be spared from the kind of situarioii that is causing 
amaety in the WebL^ 

That kat expresses the view of a ^xxl many Indian women* 
who do not inv^iably envy or approve of the Western woman 
and her works. 

So the latest Begum, for all her menial energy and breadth of 
vision r retained her self-imposed apartness: and in later years 
became known as ‘ the sanctuary of purdah \ Yet ahe travelled 
widely and attended many ceremooiaJ occasions ; her short, stocky 
figure shrouded in a hurkha or ymiimak —of blac and silver 
embroidery almost to the knees ; or^ at high functions—like the 
Coronation Durbar—she would be draped in gold from head to 
foot. Over this shimmering fonnJess garment | she wore rapes 
of pearls and her glittering order the G.C.SJ, \ the gathered folds 
fantastically surmounted by a jewelled crown* mainly of diamonds. 
And beneath it all—a curious anomaly—she would often be 
wearing a Western dress. From her draperies there would emerge 
a small, shapely hand, for greeting ; and the eyes behind her 
meshed cyc-holcap observ^ed more than thc^ of many average 
women who* having eyes* see not. Her soft yet deep-toned voice 
—the fact invisible—had a curiously detached quality ; and from 
the small shrouded figure there enuinated an impression of dignity, 
not only Royal* but racial; the innate dignity of India, based on a 
padence and endurance that the W^cSt can never fiilly understand; 
even as h can never fully share India's frankly expressed interest 
in things of the mind and spirii. 

In her talk with English friends the Begum lively and 
witty, shrewd and ktiowledgea-hle; preferring her own languiage 
where it was understood ; and ofteo removing the yashmak with 
those whom ahe came to know well^ Her wide range of iotereats, 
that made her a debghtful compamon^ included n taste for water¬ 
colour painting rare among Indian women ; though few changes 
to-day are of better augury than the reviwl of all the am among 
therru Music* singing and dancing, too long associated ^rith the 
courtesan or the professloua] performer, are at last taking their 
rightful place among cultured women of to-day—and to-morrow: 
the first devotees of art since ancient days. 
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The Bcgum'flfttaunch adherence to the Empire und recognidon 
of Tndk'^ debt to Edtliah mle weir ta'cJI cspjresaed soon after her 
mstdJation ! ^ Since the year 1857^ the Ststes and peoples of India 
have enjoyed a period of peace and pn^cas witlioot parallel in 
the hiatofy of that country* Under the British Government they 
possess Ereedotn and security sudi as tlie mle of no other world 
potver could give them. The only drawback aiisea from the fact 
that, after a time, too much prosperity led the people to indolence 
and pleasure-seekings which unfitted them for work in their State. 
As a result^ too many important pogiap eapcdaliy in the Army, hud 
to he filled by outsiders ; and the only road out of that impasse— 
as out of moat others-—ia the highway of better education/ 

In pursuit of it she never flagged s and later she drew from 
the A.G.G. of Central India a tribute as sincere as it was ddily 
deserved. 

" It is my experience/ he said, on a public oocasion, * as of 
many otherSp that to know her Highness better is to respect her 
more. And for this reason : not only is she a lady richly endowed 
with the virtues of her sex ; but, as Ruler, she cm vie in abdity 
and energy with any Chief in India/ 

lEgh praise indeed: but not one whit too high, as moat of 
her fellow Chiefs wotdd admit. 

In 1904 she made the sacred pilgrimage to Mecca ; a journey 
of many difficulties and hardships, yet the crowning ambitioo of 
cvety Moolrm woman- There is a quiet nobility and courage in 
the figure of an old, untravcllcd w’cunan, Bhrouded in her htitkJixi, 
rf:arcd within the shelter of purdah, self-schooled to face the 
crowded port, the steamer, the unknown Arat^ the desert. 
Thither: went the Begum Sulttm Jahin. simply as a pilgrim woman 
among scores of humble worshippers. And in 1911 ^^le crossed 
' the binck water * to England for the coroMtion of King George 
Flfth^ afterwards attending the Great Delhi Durbar of that year. 

Then came 1914 with its call to arms ; and her tesponse was 
more than equal to that uf any princely ally among them all. 

Ncaiing seventy-^ peat age in the East—she at once olf^ 
personal service ; and would fain have led her own troops into 
actiocL Though that could not be, her example and her ^ for 
the Eririah cause ' served as a torch throughout the rtalfm of 
Islam Like the Ntaim of Hyderabad, ^e issued a manifwto^ 
not only to her subjects but to all Indian Moslems, urpng them 
to defend the Empire and maintain its lightB, an injunction Iqy^y 
obeyed. Countless were the good services she rendered during 
those critical four years of war. But ^reafter age b^n to I 
upon her, weighed down as she was* in heart and spint, y e 
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loss of hfif two elder tons. after tweaty-two years of 

beoefioent rule, she abdicated in favour of tbc one that retnatncd 
—Nawabzada Hatniduliab Khan. 

Four yean longer ahc lived, more or less in seclusion, loved 
Mid honoi^d to the last, proud of the distinction, accorded to 
her by King George, of a persona] seventceo-gun salute, as if 
she 'were still a Queen. 

So she pa^d, leaving Bhopal the richer in every way for her 

mcmcrabte reign ; leaving to it also the first ruling Nawab since 
1M44. 


Her son, a man of fine and resolute character, is proving in 
BVe^ way a true successor of his remarkable mother—and that is 
saying a great deal. From early manhood he has given much 
^ and thought to politics and the peiplcaing problcmfl of an 
AJl-India Fedemtiaii. He has played a distinguished part in the 
Clumber of Pnnees, as the ^jne Moslem Chief in an aasmably 
that IS nuInJj Hindu ; and has already become a leading figure 
^ong the younger statesmen of India. At the Round Table 
Uiaferencc he was in accord with the group of his fellow Princes 
known as the * Big EightAnd, in addition to his ruling 
(^alides, he is famed evciywhcre as a polo player of genius, an 
aU-round sportsman and a brilliant shot. He ahoots tigers with 

n - f L straight up to a wounded one. and finish 

turn on with the fiame weapon. 

He niles Bhop^ on liberal linea, while maintaining his Oriental 
point of view. Hia revenue is administered by a British civilian ; 
his ituli^ portfolio is held by a British CoJoncL Here, as in 
Hyder^ad, the two races are on a very friendly footing. There 
» an afl^^ of outiook and attitude to life between the English- 
t^ and Ihe Moslem that maka for cordial working in unison. 
T^ctc « ^,ty also, of another kind, with the princely Rajputs, 
through their a^ocratic and soldierly traditfons-Iink of 

been of inestimable value in the past; 

i,rv!S^k p™™ 

Fn J!h personal leaning towards 

English ^tes and English ways, as hia Palace life beam witness. 

common sense, he speaks his mind vigor¬ 
ously but wiiout tbetonc, on all important subjects; and his 
wwjdercd opimon carries weight, as it deservea to do. Frankly 

m'’ “ a B C of pmgress, A stands for educa- 
non. B for so^ and C for poEtical advance j frankly indicts an 
irresponsible democracy as * the greatrat danger to any country V 
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He would £sur rather improve upon the emting edifice than acrap 
It in favour of thconcs not indigcDaus to the land. 

His enchanting capital, dominated by the Palace, is reflected 
m the Uke already described ; and even its more modem 
binidmp are in keeping with the best of India's tradirion. His 
forest jungle uiliabited by one of the most primitive tribes 
ejrtan [--gives him and Ma gunsts fine scope for sport, big game 
and small. His people expect, and receive, goc^d govemmcnti 
which for them implies a continiial peraonal interest in their 
affdnt, The« may be secmmgly trivial l but tlie right kind of 
trifles make life worth living. And, for the pcasantg—backbone 
of every kingdom—the liveablencsa of life hangs on their work^ 
their huts and the scraps of land that are their alL is better 
to too little governed than too much ' is the wise verdict of 
India, beginning aheady to foresee that too much govemnient 
will be her portion if ever Congress gains its political ends. 

By some curious pendstence of fate the wommi-rule SErquence, 
broken by die Nawab Hamiduilah Khan, will be repeated at his 
death. Again there is no sun to follow on S but there is a notable 
daughter who seems to have inherited the mind and epirit of her 
famous grandmother, in ultra-modem guise ; and she has now 
been recognised as her fatherheir. Already she is reported to 
be an active force in the State ; and she is probably tbe most 
originaj figure in India to-day. Small and short, with ohve skin 
and cropped hair, she rides and shoots and plays polo, drives her 
own car and flics a fast *plane. Yet, with ^ her taste for sport, 
with the muscles and d^ng of a man, she has the soul of a 
musician. To see her al the piano is to see her transformed- 
Her brief tnamage proved a failure ; and restrictions of purdah 
are not for her. No Begum in a burkhu will ever again rule 
Bhop^. The lead she has already given to the wiimim move- 
men E will giin ground when she comes into her kingdom. 

Her motherp the Bcgumi is a very charming w'oman who runs 
the attmetive Bhopal Palace much like an En^h country houaCp 
plays tennis with her daughter?^ joins them in their Girl Guide 
activities and other social work of modernised India, They are 
liveJyp intelligent young wumen dclightiiig in any up-^toAlarc^ 
impromptu form of Sport, A. favourite diversion is to dash out 
after darip with their carSp info the forest and shoot stags by spot¬ 
light, an exciting test of marksmanship : one girl holding out a 
powerful torch p the other, with rifle poised, awaiting a rustle or 
a shadowy form to give her a chance of catching her stag- Wary 
and swift, the nerv’^ous creatures are no easy target i and a cloud 
of dust from the car may abet their chances of escape from these 
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aU-round, competent girb of very modem India. 

The aharp contract between their lives* their chBiacters and 
those of the gentlc-nmnnered, secluded wnmen of two genenitioDS 
flgOt is in its way more revealing than any political upheaval* 
witness to the living force of * change unchangiiig * at woih in 
every phase of Indian tife. Even now in many regions^ as in 
Udaipur^ the old order lingers; women are sttll hampered by 
the dead hand cuf the past. But more and moie, as in EhopH^ 
they are fredy and actively of the present ; and on the whole in 
very pTomising guise- For the teaching of Indians philosophy is 
reSccted in the practical wisdom of her people: and her modem 
Wfnnen^ though forking the ordained way qf abnegation^ msy 
yet find fresh ways to n^isc the age-old ideal of * Sita—perfect 
wife and mother % 




SOUTHERN INDIA: 

LAND OF TEWLES, LAIvES AND PALMS 


The xyuihol of Rajputo^ui li tht irMing lun. Thii ip. the country of 
the homed moon . , . im Indrt of ficJd«„ pfllm tirrt and thick 

junKJ», whexe elephant* move wkntSy froin iunlight to ahJldoW, and 
ri|;cra alinii thiDiish Ehe lonB bfobs , . , thii m ih? South, old, 
tilii iunrlv4 »,—jciubl PybiL 




MYSORE: 

THE RULER-SAfNT 

1 ♦ 

The Rukr-Saint—Sir Krishnamja WsidiyAf Bahadur— wms a mid 
of rar-e pcisofiolity; one that ixuist dominate any account of modem 
Mysore^ though he tiled regrettably in August 1940 at the c^ly 
age of fifiy^flix- 

Like Sir Bbahu of Kolhapur^ hb death waa a grave loss to 
India, no Icsa than to Myaore. 

He combined in himadf the arreiting contrast of a Ruler 
steeped m advanced ideas, in education, politics and industry* 
while he yet remained an orthodo^c Hindu in faith and life. More 
than any other Prince, it was said, he ^mboHsed the ancient 
Hindu ideal of a King, Below middle height, but altm and very 
erect, he carried himself with a Royal air and dignity that added 
a cubit to hifi stature : and Kb majmer had the ianate reserve of 
Royalty without a hint of its pomp. There was little of the typical 
East in his finely-cut features, in the small mouth and heautiful 
eyes, with their hint of sadness. And his outward chann was 
matched by the beauty of a mind chat found its deepest satis¬ 
faction in redigion and music and a more than hlkl devotioii to 
hia wonderful mother* from w^hom he derived much of hia ^ititly 
petBonatity, 

Dtiring his minoiitj'—^for he came young to the throne she 
had ruled Mysore capably from behind the purdah : and there¬ 
after she still remained a vital force, dominating her fanidy by 
sheer intcUert and character^ Few decisions in State affairs were 
made till the Maharaja had submitted them to his mother-^ Her 
clever, ascetic &cc and brilliant dail eyes were remarkable even 

iSi 
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among many disiingiiiihed Indian women. Like her son a devout 
^du, she yet shared hk prcigreasive viewi and schemes that 
lifted Mysore to prc-emiRCRCc among the moJiy model States of 
Royal India. 

The Pr^e himself, inherently a saint, combined culture and 
breeding with skill in all forms of sporL In his young days a fine 
polf^player and horseman, he enjoyed riding to hounds over the 
rolling uplands of Ootacamund, hk anmmer home. At fifty he 
played a first-rate of tennis, racquets and squash. But 
his interests ^tred chkfiy in things of the mind and spirit. An 
exquisite cr^c of the fine arts, he was also a skilled player on the 
pkno, the violb and ’cello, taJtbg most ddight b sev'cmly dasaiol 
trios and quartets of the masters. So there was much muaie in 
the Palace, the b«t of both kinds, Eastern and Western ; organ 
recitals and a string band for classics. Ilk Engikh guests were 
always treated to concerts m the noble music-room, colonnaded 
wlh pillars of blue and gold, ita doors inlaid with ivoiy ; one end 
devoted to the fiflaharaja’s private collection of music^ instru¬ 
ments. Two archways, hung Vrith doth of gold, screeoed an 
mner room where the Mysore purdah kdies and their friends 
were assembled to hear the concerts and look through crescent 
slits at all that passed in the world outside their own. 

As the Maharaja grew older. State affaire and the demanda of 
duty too often prevented him from giving all the rime and attendon 
he wouldTain have giv« to the art he lovid. There k no record 
o any other Indian Prince so musical in taste and in accomplish¬ 
ment as His Highness the late Maharaja of Mysore: and b spiritual 
qu ^ity tt would be hard to find his match, almost ascetic as he was 
ui ha simplidty of personal tastes and way of life. It is worth 
quotmg a smwre tribute paid to him, b early yean., by Sir Stuart 

f ra^r, L, onginaUy hk tutor and afterwards, for five years, 
Kesident m Mysore, ^ 

Maharaja s quiet atrertgth of character^ his aense of duty 
to his people and Ugh conception of all it involved, marked him 
out, even during mmarity, as one deatbed to make a name amoug 
^e Pnnea of India, Hk people, k k true, have a rough 

Idea of ins devotion to duty and to their welfare ; but only those 
m close touch with him can appreciate what it really entails b 
mnstant thought and high aspiration, constant activity m a 


^ d few worked b doser touch with him than His Aloslem 
ewan—-or Pnme Minkter—Sir Miraa Ismail, who has been 
desenbed os a Dewan after His Highness' own heart. A Mussul- 
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man of Pcraum ha was chostai, in boyhood, to work as a 

student ^ the Maharaja, Utcr he gmduated from Bangalore 
Central College, and at once he entered the Mi’sore CM] Sen-ice 
Only three years after that he was taken on to the Maliantja's 
pcrsotiaj staff: and so valuable was his help in every way ao 
genuine hia devotion to the State and to the Prince, his eldest 
fnend, that eventually he was advanced to the more intimate post 
of Pnv-ate S^tary—a step towards the highest honour of all 

Dewan he had full scope to prove his quality and capacity 
for hwdling State affairs ; Pemee and Dewin worked together in 
complete accord, isre enough in any case, and the more significant 
where one vaA ^ orthodox Hindu and the other a Miusulman— 
wide*inindcd, singularly free from communal bias. 

^tcr still, at the Round Table Conference in Lnodon—repre- 
Seating Mysore and Southern India^^c pimped hiiuself a man 
who would nevtt sacrifice great issues to lesser loyalties, a man 
whose d&niocnitic outlook was bdilaiiced and tciop^rcd bv Lnhcritcd 
aristocratic tradititi£L 

The Maharaja himself, thaugh a religious devotee, took a broad 
view of life und politico, spending one-fifth of his revenue on 
educiidon, and insisting on equal opportunities for ad his subjects, 
even for the backward classes. At one time an * Untouchable ' 
student was top scholar m Mysore College. 

More potent even than a spirit of benevolence is the spirit of 
personal ^•mpathy to win and hold the heart of a people; as 
witness an episode quoted by Sir WiUiam Barton. 

He and hie wife, driving across country to a tiger shoot, in a 
bullock tonga with the Maharaja, passed through a village, 
where they were greeted by an eager little crowd, clapping 
vigorously^ as Indians do, where an English crowd would chcer,^ 

The leading man advanced towards the cart holding up a 
portrait of Hia Flighness garlanded with flowers. Those behind 
him salaamed profoundly and again clapping rattled through the 
crowd. 

His Highness checked the cart and expLuned^ with apalogics, 
to Sir Wiliiam that the villagers were giving thanka to him on 
account of a Beht>oJ he had provided for them out of his private 
purse, when their request for one had been tumicd down by the 
education department because the village was considered too 
insignificant to be favoured with means of learning. That their 
own Maharaja had thought otherwise and had hunsdr given them 
the coveted school was a simple act of kindness that would endear 
him to them for ever. 

It w^as hut one of many, typical of the spirit that pervaded the 
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whole P^ace family ; a family so ancient that its origin li ahrouded 
in legend ; but the tfaditional mmaiice that links it with two young 
fourteenth-century Rajputa h io generally believed that it may 
fairly be accepted as liistory. 

It is said that a feudal chief of that time* holding the small 
principality of Mysore, wandered off into tlie forest^ in a char¬ 
acteristically Indian fit of mental aberration, leaving his wife and 
young daughter without protectiotL A hereditary enemy* seeing 
his diance, demanded the daughter as bride* and threatened to 
invade Mysore and tarry her off if the request w'ere refused. 

The IW'O helpless and reluctant women were at his mercy * or 
so it seemed, till two young Rajputs f^imc riding out of the land¬ 
scape, in fairy-tale fashion p seeking adventure. What more con¬ 
genial to youth and Rajput chivahy than the chance to rescue a 
distressed damsel from a dreaded Huiinr i Promptly the two 
brothers prodaimed themsclvea aa her championSt rallied the 
State's forces and invaded the wpuld-he invader. Him lliey slew" 
and annexed his land- ’’ITien did the elder brother marry tlic 
gratcftil daughter of Myaore and through her he raised up a new 
dynasty for the State that grew eventually into a kingdom tivo- 
thirds the size of England. 

The name Mysore* like the family* has an ancient and legendary 
origin in accord with the ultia-ilindu background of this ultra- 
progressive and well-guvemed State. It derive from a 

bulfalop and assume^ a demon ; the two words telescoped* tu 
signify the skying of the buffalo demon by Mysore's patma 
goddess Chamundi—a manifestation of the tcrrihle goddess Kali, 
who still demands the blood of sacrifice' on her altar atones. In 
these days it js maitdy the btood of goats* the abomination of 
human sacrifices having been long since abolishetL 

But Chamundi radiates a potent influence from her temple 
act upon the hill that bears her name : an isolated granitoid mass 
three thousand feet high, its kst thousand feel rising stbruptly 
above the model cjly at its base ; legendary past struck sharp on 
progressive present, the twin dements of Mysore. 

No forests mantle the rocky hillsides ; only the grey-grocn of 
jungle and scrub, patterned with spiral roads that Icrad in bousea, 
tempimi and palaces oumtuanding views over the plain where lesser 
hills rise like ant-heaps here and there- Its crowning temple is 
reached by a thousand stone steps worn ahppery by the feet of 
many thousand pilgnms : a form of ascent favoured only by 
devotees. The undevout visitor prefers a carrying chair. 

Up and upp past Shiva's sacred btiil, an impressive monster* 
sixteen feet high, hewn out of solid rock nearly three hundred 
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ycare ago. Here the patient bcareia take a brief rest. Then up 
again to the towered temple gatcvi’ay, carved with a procession of 
npres, human and vitai, aymbolising the ctEativc profuaion of 
Nature- 1 nto the actual shiiue none but Hindis ma.y en tet- Onlv 
a g impsc of it can be seen beyond the aquare-sided silver pillare : 
a gJtnip« nf the seated goddess, jewelled and garlanded, weirdly 
bt by the flare of torches ; her attendant priests moving to (he 
sound of Btrangc music in their daily ritual of worship. 

Beyond tiie in a lofty ahed, staiuls the lion car, twcnly- 

five feet high ; the Jian rampajit, breathing Same : Od his bauk a 
arat for th« goddes^^ who will be placed on it under a gold-fringed 
umbretlii for the October procesBiorir the great religipua fcsm-al of 
the 

Mysore Stale has been desmhed as ^one of earth's magic 
regions , a land of superlatives 1 mighty peaks» primeval forcstSy 
waterfajis of unequaUed height^ t-emplea adorned with umivalltd 
carvingp birthplace of the fabulous King Chandraguptap a con¬ 
temporary of Alexander- 

Mysiire contains the only gold-mine worth mentioning In 
India- Its Coffee and silks are known throughout the world- 
The silk industry, in fact, ranks only second to the gold-mining. 
Great mulberry trees* home of the silkworm* cover 551000 acres \ 
an area tfiat increases every year^ 

i^hc countiy itself is full of varied charm. Its rotling uplands 
form a high pkieau roughly two thousand feet above the se^p 
flanked by outlying buttresses of the Ghauts rising, southward, 
to the Nilgiifi Hills. Outbreaks of rock in ridges recall the Deccan 
features of Hyderabad, Magnificent forests^ west and south* 
provide big game shooting of the best—bison, elephant, tiger i a 
form of Sport more congenial to the Prince*8 giie&ts than lo their 
host- £ 3 o genuine was hifl love of all animals that he c?oulii take 
little pleasure in killing them ; though dgens^—prolific as cats— 
must be kept within limits if they were not to ravage the land 
and become a terror to isolated villages. The upland climate 
enjays two short miny seasons and a temperate Avarmth in summer, 
followed by a winter of cndlesa sunshine, with a welcome nip in 
the air early and late. Mysore's copitol—-a model dty in — 
lacks the glamour^ the romance and heroic ossodations erf Rajput 
citiea ■ but, oomparisons apart* the impression %'aiies with the eye 
of the beholdcTr 

Here is the view of an enthusiast on the aubject: * Roads a 
hundred feet wide are bordered with shade-giving trees and 
pavements. Wtatem ways are only adopted in part No trams 
Or buses or overhead wirea deface those noble thoroughiares. 
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Thfjugh much of the city h modem, it k not gaiisb. Many fine 
old houses nemRin with their rrmsaive carved doom'sys iiod 
windows. " Hygiene enthroned^ beauty deposed is not every¬ 
where the case^ Picturesque psrks and gardens are thronged with 
citizens hardly less picturesque. Too many Eastern men have 
discarded their national costume - but the women, more wisely, 
retain the gracious curves and delicate colours of the fari\ a form 
of dress unsurpassed in the world. Pcopie consta^ntly exclmm, 
" The most beautiful city ever seen \ But this is fairyland/ 
And here, for contrast, is the impression made on eyes and 
mind more deeply imbued with Indian India ^ ^ Ainerican 
woman who had lived some years with Indians as one of them¬ 
selves, 

‘ Mysore ^ she writo, * la the show State of India, the place 
you simply must see But it seems hardly a living place* The 
dty itself has been aptly described as ** fiiiiybnd, descried by the 
hiiries It ia perfectly beautiful as a setting for the wonderful 
pageants that are staged by the Maharaja, for State festivals and 
processions, attended by thousands of vialtors l but it is all too 
dean, too ordered tn fleem perfeedy true ": an impression con¬ 
firmed by other writers and travellcrt* 

To capture Mpore's true Eastern flavour and historic intercat, 
one must look beyond the city to Chamundi^a Hill; and again 
beyond that to the gi^eat carved monolith of Nanjangud, and the 
ancient temple at Vijaya Narayana * a remnant of far-off days 
when Mjreore was part of a vast Hindu Empire in the South. An 
immense rock-atatue of the Jain apostle C^mata, fifty feet high, 
has towered over the countryside for a thousand yeara* that !n the 
sight of Hindu India are but os yesterilay^ 

For a thousand years Meliote, the High Fortress p has crowned 
the holy htU of Yadugiri beyond Seringapatim. The upward 
road climbs to the coloitsal Gopll Raya gatci,vay, passing two clear 
small lakes, the Twin Siflters, fem-ffinged and bung with 
blossoming trees. Thence it dropg again to the walled Fort and 
its famous fountain. Bnt even here one cannot escape the incon¬ 
gruous dash of present and past 

Hard by the ancient temple car, a Boy Scout may be tinterii^ 
at his motor cycJe* Huts of old Mysore p holes in the roof for 
light and air, cow^cr beside a brand-new^ weaver^s house„ complete 
with loom, pet dog and parrot^ and a very new baby in charge of 
a guardian great-grandmother. Larger buildings, bearing the 
modem legend ' Bus Office * Municipal Office * Co-operative 
Bank \ form an incongruous background to a stately Brahmin 
woman in the silken f^rri of the centuriest a small Scout beside 
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^ her €^ulliog m ahm and stotkingg, ahorfe and shut, badge nod 
whistle: a fragment of future fndii. 

On the granite throne uf the hill-top stands the Naiasinha 
temple ; three hundred and sixty carved steps^ tieiB and tiers of 
grotesque prancing figures. From its massive gateway one looks 
out over miles and i^es of rice fields and gleaming lakes, honu^ 
steads of Melkotep tiled and mellowed j here and there a splash 
of red where some new house has been built. The temple Jakt-a 
^ect its many shrines. Butterflies of evciy tint and tone quiver 
in the levd sun rays. Clear along the sky-hne a wash of softened 
blues and mauves indicates the hilla of Coorg. 

The 3un dips and disappears^ Through the evening mist 
comes the dang of a temple bcU, blare of music and patter of 
feetn Lights flicker here and there till they outline the temples, 
lakes and dwellings. Night falls, ffwift and sudden ; but the fairy 
lights k-^p up their dance, * like a last flight of elfin wings "♦ 

It is time to descend from the High FortresSp from ahrines and 
lakes and die dream of' a day that is dod \ 
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Between that dream-day of ancient empire and this immediate 
Model State lies tlic inevitable period of Mogul conquest and 
dominion that has set its own tmpniBhable s^ on Mysore as 
elsewhere. 

Whoever has a taste for the perspective of history^ a haunting 
sense of the pastp must dri%'e out to Setingapatlm with its Moslem 
architect urc that so finely expresses p in concept and dcaigDf tlie 
sunplidty and strength of that virile creed. It expressea also—in 
fortSp mu^ids,^ tombs—the ernphasis of Islam on batlleT, worship, 
death, in contrast with the Hindu emphasis on life and creation, 
symbolised by the overcrowded frieze or frescot often to the 
detriment of proportion and b^uty, Impitssive, alike to the eye 
and Linagination, 1$ the noble domed msusoleum builE mer the 
tomb of the famous (or infrinoiisj Tippu Sultan, son of the grra^ 
Hyder AH, the Mussolini of his day - two redoubtable leadera 
who for nearly half the eighteenth oentuiy defied British arms 
and dominated Mysore. 

No eolotrr here^ no riot of cairving, but the atark simplicity of 
black and white marble inlcrpatterned w^ith exquitite effect; 
doorB and pilhua of black marble inlaid with iv'oiy l a wonder 
work of beauty and craftsmanship. 

ITte American writer p who failed to appreciate Mysore cifyi 
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foiind in that jitatcly tiutusoltum an inspiratlDn of ineffable peace 
‘ like a dear light about the silent building ' , . . strange qfier- 
irath of a man who can havcknoit-n little peace in his tempestuous 
life, and who was killed while fighting :^nst the hated English. 

Yet another mausoleum, in the garden of Tippu's suiiiiner 
Palace, was built by him over his father and mother. The 
Palace itself, Satya DauJat (Wealth of the Sea), is a building of 
fife and rcmaiiuible beauty, its walla adorned in richly coloured 
arabesques that rival the Palace of Ispahan. I’here is no otlier 
work of the same kind and quality in India. With its gardens 
and the two mausoleums, it breathes an air of tragedy and 
splendour quite other than that of ancient Hindu Mysore. 

Alone, outside the Fort, them stands a very different shrine 
of tragic memorita: a cummonplaoe bungdciw, empty and 
desert^ since the distant day—a hundred and fifty yeara ago— 
when it w'as the home of a certain Calnnel Scott, with his wife 
and two daughters. 

One day, it is said, he returned after a brief absence to find 
all three of Aem dead from cholera. Stunned by the shock and 
shat^red with grief, he walked blindly away from that house of 
death—and was never seen again. Nor lias anyone since lived in 
that soTiDwful bungalow. 

Empty and desolate, there it stands, in complete pn^rvation, 
not having even attained the digni^ of a rum. Nor do even the 
ghi^ of that sad family wonder through its once homely rooms 
an verandahs. There stands the old-fashioned Indian furniture, 
^celling the years go by. The rooms are liigh and cool. Steps 
leading down to the river are framed on cither side witli small 
stone pa^tina. Mom empty it seema, that shrine of home life 
and sudden drath, than Tippu's tomb and the mausoleum he 
Diult for his father. T^cy shelter at least the dust of greatnetH. 

t about the middle of the eighteenth century that Hydcr 
AJj, an adventiw of genius, emerged from the ranks of the Mysore 
^y, made vtotent history and became virtual dictator over tlie 
Kaja and his people for more than thirty yeara. So strangely and 
so often do great men seem to arise, as it were, from nothing, the 
source of their umate genius hidden from human ken. 

As a soldier he proved himself absolutely fcarleas ■ and his 
courage, allied to skill In battle, led to rapid promotion, with 
Multe that rziay have astonished him no less tlistii his fdbwis 
Hy sheer braim and daring and a nai^ral gift for Icadeiship— 
the inaigM af greatness—he raised himself from a mere soldier 
to tie highest pwitiGn in He restored its financea. He 

uiJi Lip its army and made it in every way greater than if had 
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^ State, he ntaintaincd 

the old tlindu dynas^ m nanie and form, even as the King of 
Itdy has b«n maintained by the Fascist leader. There ^vasltilJ 
a Raja of Mysore; hut. like his modern cuuntetpart he was 
eclipsed by the \^niial ruler and greater man. 

In otEanifibg the army, Hydcr Ali owed much to the French 
and their officers, whom he gready liked; a fact that brought him 
up against their nvals. the English. When war broke out between 
them, he was pledged to a friendly neutrality at least; but his 
truing to Madras that he would defend the French ports was 
ignored by a Government for whom its own counttymen had no 
good word to u^cr j a Government that brought discredit on the 
whole East India Company. Its moral atmosphere at the time 
was briefly stigmatised as ' pestilential ’; an adjective approved 
by the historun as * Iclidtoiiely exact", 

Hydcr Ali himself supplied a sciathing analysis of the ComfKmy"a 
political record ' adding the terse eommen:," I leave you tojodge 
on whose part engagements and promise have Eieen broken ^ 
ITiereaftcrp inevitably, * inddents^' multiplied^ dli in 1730 he 
launched into open war, flooding the pro’^ince with hia armies 
that surged up to the very walls of Madras, Edmund Burke, in 
his vivid htsbioUp described the scene of woe and desolation those 


armies left in their W'aie : ‘ All the horrora of war before known 
or heard of were as nothing to that iievi' havoc, which blasted e^^ery 
field, consumed every house, destroyed every tempfe ^: a fore¬ 
taste of' total war " as waged in the dviliscd twentieth ceutttiy, 

A ainall British force, bundled against Hyder Ali under 
Colonel Baillie, was unbelievably deserted by an officer of repute 
sent to relieve him—an event seldom recoiilcd in the annab of 
Great Britain. The unfortunate Colond Baillie waa, in conse¬ 
quence. overpowered and his troops massacred ; few only were 
reserved for an imprisonment whose horrors wEte to il^ornc 
notonouSi Tiiat tragic fiasco left Hyder Ali complete master of 
the Carnatic ; a serious threat to British power in IndiiL 

At so critical a juncture, Englond was fortunate in being 
represented by a daring and briUiant Govemor-Cenend, Warren 
Hostings^ With equal courage and w-isdom^ he Took the wtit into 
his own bifidij ; placed Sir Eyre Cootc, India's most competent 
soldier^ in command of the Madias aimy, and himself made over- 
tunes to the inmiical Dutch. These failed, and war with Holland 
was added to his many perplexities. Sir Eyre Coote, in Madras^ 
defeated immense Mysore armies: but Tippu Sultan—abn in 
the field—destroyed a force of two thousand, while the French 
navy, under a distinguished seaman^ appHcared off the coasL 
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FoJlawed A cdoflicl of numy vlctssirudn, of desperate fighting 
by land and sea. The English in their astqniihing fashion but- 
vived several iodcdsiVe sea fights ; a second force, despatched by 
Hastings, backed up Sir Eyre Coote ; and, as matterB began to 
improvci the unexpected happened. 

The fonnidahle Hyder Ali suddenly fell ill and diedt which 
brought the whole af&ir to a standstill-^or a time. 

ITiough that bom !^er left a son to inherit hia war and his 
hatred of the English, the yoiuiger man waa nut comparable to a 
father wh(^ greatness was undeniable. Hyder AJi^ faults and 
ail^ possessed the vision and the tolerance of an Akbar. Even of 
the hostile English he wrote that he had ' committed a great 
error ' in malting them hia enemies ^ on account of dissatkfactians 
that by tio means justified four years of war, 

* The defeat of many Saillies and Braithw^tes % he aagcly 
admitted. ^ will not destroy them. 1 could njin their Ttsources 
by land but 1 cm never diy up the sea/ That lias been the crux 
of all English enemiesi even to this day of air Sec^ that seem to 
have rendered her no longer an island. 

From Hyder Ali. Tippu Sultan inhciited an incondusive war 
and an rmplacahle hatred of the English, who made peace, of a 
sort, with him two years later, on a basis of restored ccrriiory 
and prisoners. But to both aides it was clear that there could be 
neither true peace nor safety ttU one or other power had been 
destroyed. 

The British had * lost face ^ through the iB-reputc and actual 
misdeeds of thcLr Madras. Government t and Tippu, though by 
no means the equal of his father, waa a man of ch^cter* cneigy 
and ability. Unlike his father, he was bigoted and fanatically 
hostile to the Biifish, whom be treated, as prisonersp, with abomin¬ 
able cruelty^ Again unlike Itts father, he completely shelved the 
Raja and hia family ; kept them in durance and procLahned him¬ 
self Sultan of Mysore. As a Ruler he did great things for the 
State ; but he could not remain at peace with the Britisb. Shorn 
of half hi^ dominions by defeatt he cherished against them an 
invetenicy of hatred that would end only Avith bb life. 

^ Mysore \ writes the historian, "* had shown Itself b^ far the 
most fonTudabte foe the Com pan y hnd met - no subsequent warsi 
not even the Mutiny, were to bring them so close to ruin as 
Hyder^s had done/ And now there remained the tremendous 
task of placating or making an end of hk successor. Hyderabad* 
dissatisfied with the Frenti, had accepted,lie nmux^ an alli¬ 
ance with the British: an alliance recognised by Warren Hastings 
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aa the keyAtoiic of the politidJ ardi in the Dcosin. Rcirained 
Mysore and the Maratl^, bent on Empire : a tug of that 
could but be a matter of time, 

Tippu muBt be dealt with first; no light afikir. An attempt 
at makmg terras with hbn faiJed^not surpnaingly. The terms 
were too harsh : the Ceding of his whole Malabar sea coast * and 
the difimissa] of aU his French dement^ with the admission of 
a Erttish Resident by way of last straw. 

Tippu, the Tiger of would kneel to none nor could 

he steel himself to any further aaenhee. Sooner would he 
a lifc'Snd-dcath encotmte]'.^ But, as the onnieb of hiB doom 
sounded nearer, his mind settled into a fa talia tie despair, » « . In 
the vivid tiartadVC of Wilks the form of Tippu stands out against 
a sombre lurid background ; a fate-laden atmosphere suggesting 
Greek tragedy. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, glorying in * the finest army that ever 
took the field in India v was using half of it to net ' the Beast of 
the Jungle ^ at Penapatam i the other half pushing cm to Sedhga- 
patam ■ a swift movement^ straight to the heart. 

For Tippu, the certahity of destruction loomed threatenii^ly 
nearer ; and the tale of his coundi of war—when that certainty 
could not be hidden from himedf or others—was deeply movir^, 
were he ' Beast of the Jungle" or no. Again it is WUIa who 
portrays that scene. ‘ The dark obstmacy of the Sultanas mind 
grew clouded with omens and conflictitig superstitionB. . . . 
Craved w'ilh huraihationt he declared he would sooner die like a 
soldier than live dependent on the infideh. And a week later, 
like a soldier he died—desperately wounded and klUed by a 
British private, who coveted the gold buckle of his sword belt. 
Even into death he carried such a yivadty of hatred that Arthur 
Wdlcslcy, standing over him in the flickering lorch-lightj could 
not believe him dead til] he had felt the heart and the pulse.^ 

His death ended the war and glutted the victor's paadon for 
Vengeance that had been intensified by a report of Britisli prisoneut 
strangled on Tippu^s order. He wus given hanoinabli: burial and 
his sons received kindly treatment from the Governor-General. 
Sertngapatira itself was sacked and plundered» the troops* drunk 
witli victory, being called to order only by the severest measures 
that Wellesley could inflict* 

The Summer Palace, where be rested after the battle, still 
stands in tta quiet garden, a sanctuary of peace, tte inner rooms 
panelled in dark woods, lightened with paint and gold ; a sanctuary 
favoured, in bia gender moods, by the man whom they called the 
'Piger of MysortL The Tiger's life—for all iCs dark blots of 
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bigotry and brutality—had its glorious aspect far himaclf and for 
the Statei to which he and his father left legacies that remain to 
this day. 

With the passing of Tippu Sultan* the Moslem sway paa^d 
from Hindu Mysore for ever* Curiously enough, that bigoted 
Musauhnan left behind him a Hindu Prime Minisicr whu tarried 
on ably when a reduced Mysore—two-thirds the size of England 
—emerged from the dmstic process of dividing the spoils. 

The storming of Serbigapatam, a brilliant feat of armSp was a 
^uctess equal to Clivers victory over the French at Plasaey. I’hat 
success had established the Company as a power in the land. 
The conquest of Mysore raised Engbnd to the position of the 
Power Paramount^ from that day forward. 

Wisely and rightly the Stale was not annexed. Tlic old Hindu 
dynasty was irsturcd in tJie peraon of a five-ytar-old boy^ rescued 
from the ruins of Seringnpatam; and for twelve years—till the 
boy Raja turned se^^eoteen—it remained a vassal State in diarge 
of llppu'a very able Prime Minister. Finally it ivaa handed over* 
with a handsome cash balance, to an iueicpcrienced Prince* with 
little idea of finance and a large capadly for gperiding. 'fbe 
goodly sum traruferred to him soon dipped through hb hngcfi* 
and an attempt to mend mattem tiy taxes and exactiona merely 
goaded hb people into open rebellion. British troops v^ere c^lcd 
in tu ipiiet the turtnoih and eiTntuaUy to restore a good working 
government. 

A cmtduJly cliosen Commbaion was appointed to ruu the State 
with Sir Arthur Wdlcsley as Commandant. Only olliccrs were 
chosen and members of old Anglo-Indian * families \ a band of 
right-rrunded^ like-minded men who, in character, capacity and 
achievement, almost equalled the brilliant band of young men— 
also mainly soldiers—who settled the Punjab, fifty years later, 
under Sir Henry LawTcnce. 

India, in those days, was attracting the best that England could 
give. More than ever, now; it is essential that she ahould attract 
the best again. Indians have an unerring ey* for character and 
breedings They detected at once a falltng-^3ff in quality after the 
last war. * When arc the real Sahibs coming back to India ? ^ was 
the question that troubled the Indian armyt where ' the real 
Sahib ' is an asset beyond price. 

Forty years of British rule set a high standard far Mysoir, 
when al last it was handed over to*a Maharaja of the W'idiyar 
dynasty—this time with such complete suci^s that the State was 

K tlEEDif tbf ward in it* true hiitxiTie vmir. 
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frced^ once for all» fmen mlrictbn^s bid on it at the time of 
transfer^ 

Crtloficrl Hifl FUghness Chumrajendra "W^diyar BaJiadur^ father 
of ihc late Maharaja, was not only a sound Ruler, but a man cf 
great pcisonal cham and goodnesa like his son. No name \vai 
more loved and honoured throughout the land. His Ministers 
were well chosen: and under them the ^State leaped towards 
Its present pre-uEDincnee; a standard maintained and surpassed 
by the enlightened administration of his sucet!SSOr, the greatest 
Maiiaraja of Mysore. 


3 

At the age of eleven, Sir Rnshnaiaja Widiyar was inslaUcd, 
with his remarkahle mother as Regent. He was fortunate also in 
his tuton Mr. Stuart Fraseti LC.S.. a nmi of culture, character 
and e^speriemee* having already distinguished himself as tutor to 
the Maharajas of Kolhapur and Bhaunagar. At eighteen the 
young Ruler was fuUy installed by Lord Cnrronj his tutor 
exchanged for a [iritisb Frivutc Secretary^ a post iiudated by the 
Viceroy because a succession of strong and jable Deivans had 
lisurpiAj an undue share of power in State afFaits ^ and he was 
rightly resolved that a Prince who promised so weR should be 
master in hLs own hou^ and State. A Private Secretary of ‘Civ-U 
Ser\'jce experience could relic^^e His Highness of drudgery and 
exercise his inEuence in keeping the bakncc of power. 

Again the choice wsis a happy one i and Mr. Evan Maconochie 
soon found himself, like Mr. Fraaer, deeply interested in the 
attractive personality of his chief, who i^iricd a head of singuW 
maturity on his young shoulders. In choosing his Engl^h 
friends, he showed rare powers of discrtminarioiij, never making 
a mistake Ln the quality of the men and women whom he admitted 
to that privilege, and b handling State affairs he would atoci 
of his ofBeiala ' with an intuition amaxing b one of his years \ 
But with all his unusual ripeness of judgment he was very much 
a hoy at heart, delighting in games and sports, devoted to animals, 
espcdally to horses and dogs. A beloved terrier was \m constant 
companio-Ti; and his two hundred polo ponies received mu^ 
pe r^onal care an d attention. He had a great Ukbg for the EngUsh* 
being fully aware of all that his country owed to 
of British rule ; and ihere soon sprang up ^hveeii him and his 
Private Secretary a genumc friendship, quickened by p shared 
taste for muaicu 

Both bebg \iolinkta, they keenly enjoyed thtir ^y cvemcp 
of chamber rauaic* His Highness playbg first vioiin* an 
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understanding of music, wpetblly tlic same institmiciit, begets ii 
closer understanding all round, since any sut loved and practised 
petiitcates the whale mind and chaxacCtr ^ a feet still too scantily 
recogtiised m the cuiriculum of education. 

For His Highfuss that dow contact with the ofder man must 
have been an asset of value during the first years of his rulci that 
were not all amooth going by any means. 

Through these early difficulties the wise young Prince pursued 
his purposeful deliberate way, undeterred by criticisms of the pre¬ 
judiced or dissatisfied. His dedsiona, once made, were unalter¬ 
able. Hia patience was inexhaustible^ " He was ne^^er the young 
man in a hurry V writes Maconochie^ who served with him for 
seven yeaTSi ' but one siJicme after another of bis own planning 
was realised with a completenesa that was impressive and an entire 
absence of fuaa or disturbance that was not leas remarkable.* 

Of those seven years the same writer adds that hia task dimugh- 
□ut was of ahsorbiag interest; and hb aaaqdation with a man of 
singular depth and strength of character was a labour of love. 

It was during the Mahsraja^$ minority that his Palace had been 
partly destroyed by a disastrous fire ; and the new one took more 
than seven years to complete. Built of tnassLv^e stone* granitei 
porphyry and marble, all from local quarries, its details and dcalgn 
brought skilled craftsmen together from many parts of India: yet 
the whole resulting effect was impressive rather than beautiful. 

Designed by an Hngliahmant on Hindu lines, it not quite 
escaped traces of British mfiuenec that fad to harmonise with the 
Indian conception. Too consciously elaborate for true artbtJC 
beauty, its detaiia of curves and carvings are adiuinible. 
marble anebitravea^ with floral arabesques in softest colours, are 
inlaid with shavings of semi-prectous stones and exquisite sea- 
shells from Madras- DecoratioUf everywhere decoration; not 
an inch of bare space to repose the eye and mind. 

Through a vast axchwiy one entera the inner courtyard guarded 
by tight bronze lions flanking four flighta of steps. On the fir^ 
floor, between open arches, silken draperies screen uff the women s 
" Inside Above tliat again w^e reach the great Durbar HaUj 
beautifled by a long series of ardies, tbeir pdl^ designed in jade 
green and gold ; walls and ceilings one blaze of colour. A centre 
door of silver and side doors in rosew^ood strike notes of simpler 
beauty j but again the critical eye Lb jarred by the incongruity uf 
an appalling Western carpet, as de$cri^d by Miss Fitacroy ; ‘ green 
with a chaste design of pink roses giving too few glimpses of an 
irilaid marble floor [ and above it a painful roof of stained glass. 
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The carpet and the roof, in such a Durbar Hall, are crimes ! ’ 

One passes wi th relief from the almost garish new to the oldest 
treasure in the building—the Lion Throne ; a mellow harraony 
of detail and design in Ggwood and ivory, gold and silver, WTiat 
Edward the Confessor’s Chair is to the English, that throne b to 
tlic people of Mysore. Hb Highness, as an individual, offers 
wotsliip to it before he ascends to his seat in full Durbar, Seated 
oh it, as entbroned Maharaj, he becomes to hu people a very 

symbol of God. ... . . 

In tbe music-room alone one finds the simplicity and dignity 
essential to undisturbed delight in "the concourse of aweet 
sounds’: sweetrst of all perhaps, a favourite duct played by 
light finger-tips on two glass bowb half filled with water, the 
tone varying with the amount of water, the music so liquid, the 
notes so dear and true. Everywhere there b encouragement of 
Indian music and the Mysore anthem became a pi^ of ihe people s 
lives: duDy sung by thousands of school children, heralding 
always the arriving and departuig of their Maharaj, whose nature 
was in essence kingly, not by any dbplay ef wealth and potver, 
but by purily of life ; by the atmosphere of dignity and re^ml 
in which be lived and moved ; by hb Belf*dcdicatiDp to the higher 


interests of his people. 

The creating of model villages for them ranked among his 
favourite pursuits ; and perhaps next lo music he Inved mountain 
scenery ; two Influences that are apt to meet in one ^Mrter. 

Especially he loved hb highland home in the Nd^ HUb at 
Ootacamund—familiarly known as ’ Ooty —the chief hdl ^tion 
of South and Central India. Lacking the ^dem of the Hima¬ 
layan background, it baa the advantage of t^utifiJ lakes, onty 
siired by Kashmir and Naini m Itt wide ro hug uptan^ 
admit of carriages and cars. For hunting and 
it b a station unequalled in all lnd». Its aoi^ 
includes GeneraU, Members of Conned and the 
Madias. Here also two of India’s chief X 

Mysore, have their Englbh-looking summer hnmes. the 

Baroda house. Woodstock, are already faimltar. 

The Mysore house, FernhiU, was as Engl^h 
its name, but strictly Hindu in its ^y of 
purdah of its ladies. I^ic moon-faced young 
her Prince no son. 'Hicre was no dir«t to 
a fatality strangely common to many of Ind^ s rolmg f “X!* _ 

the MaW took no other wife; _so 
son at that timi^was Yuvaraj, heir to the ll^ne. 
later a son was bom to him and educated as Pnnee by his Royal 
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uncle ta become eventually the present Ruler of Mysore. 

At" Oaty * die MjihAraja enjoyed racing and hunting and liberal 
entertainjng of the large English colony. DinnerB and dances 
were admirably planned by his English Miliary' Secretary i but 
he himself could never dine with his guests^ nor could his purdah 
ladies appear at balls or garden parties. They could only look ofi 
with interest through curtaln-slita or trclUsed windows. 

Always, at" Ooty ^there was much to-and4ro visitiiig between 
the Mysore and ^roda families. The brilliant and travelled 
Baroda Maharani enjoyed lively convCTsations with the untravelled 
but acttvcly intelligent Queen-Mother of Mysore ; the tw^o evalted 
ladiea talking English ti^cther ae their only language in common^ 
Like all Women of South IndiaT the Mysore ladJes wore their saris 
with a difference ; not drawn over the head^ but round the neck, 
in folds on the breast^ and caught with a brooch on the left 
shoulder^ ITiesc purdah Princesses delighted in attending races; 
seeing, unseen^ from a prit^te retreat of their own at the back 
of the grand-stjuid \ and as eager to bet on the horses as any 
Western womaii. Miss Tottenham would get tips for them, Lay 
their moneyp and return with (or wHthnut) the result. 

Hk^c yearly informal meetings went far to deepen the close 
friendship^ already recorded, between the two distinguished 
Princ^^ so far apart in age^ so unlike in temperament ; alike 
only in devutipg all their enctgics to the w^elfare of State and 
people^ with sig^ aucceas. Both laid special emphasis on the 
need for eduiation, first, last and aH the dmc, if industry and 
Social advance were to be developed along the right lines. 

But there rtmauis the regrettable fact tliat it is pcks^ibtc to 
force the pace unduly even with ao great a good os educatiom 
It ia Mysure^s proud boast that * We spend ode-fifth gf our 
revenue on EducatiDii ", And herein precisely lies one of the 
few real difficulties encountered by this favourEd State^ as by 
the smaller yet equally over-educated State of Travancore* In 
both States industTy and the land are important factors^ more 
especuitly in Mysore, W'hose industries^ during the last tliirty years, 
have flourished exceedingly* [fiteUigent young men are as- 
ujgenlly needed in the lower grades as in the higher grades of 
every working concern. But ambitious, college-bred students 
demand responsible posts with good money ; and there are not 
enough of these to go round. HenCe discontent and middJc-cIass 
uncmplo3rment. Idle hands and active brains breed n tendency' to 
political ferment; and thus create promising material for Cuiigreas 
agents 'local or seeping in from British India—e^tploiting dis¬ 
content with fBcitc pramises of a new lieavcn and earth if the diii- 
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gnintled ttiU pcrsbtcndy harass dioae in autharity. 

Mysore is not free from auch ' polidural excrescences * as 
C'oundls of Action snd Congress Dictatori — aelf-stylcd^sounting 
largely for support on those very disgruntled unemployed; since 
the peopJe themselves — content^ wcU-govemed and devoted to 
the Ruling House—arc cither indifferent or opposed to political 
agitation ; though probably few of them ever r^^aed how much 
they owed to their Ruler's personality. 

The Baroda Maharaja had also his own share in these growing- 
pains of Indian India ; and Ln all State problems tile two devoted 
Rulers had much in common* The older man's expericncep the 
younger man's admiration, drew them into a close personal LntJ" 
macy^ valuable to both i and between the two States intermittent 
visits were arrangecL 

One of these, from Bartxla to Mysore, centred in an event 
worth recording! since it is peculiar to Royal India, 

In certain States! every five years or so^ increasing herds of 
wild elephants must be thinned out^ lest they multiply dangerously 
and destroy vast areas of coffee, Crops and sugar-cane^ For no 
field or plantation can be fenced off against them. The elephant t 
in fact, enn only be dealt with at all because his curiously tractable 
nature rpialces him seemingly unaware of his superhuman strength. 
Maot little and cunning, tuma that strength to hia own advantage 
in Q dozen way's other than tiger shooti^ and State processiot^ 
In forestry^! the tamed elephant is in^'aluable for die hauling 
of planks and felled uecs ; in building, for his power of lifting 
weights, his untiring capacity for work^ ft he has a drawback 
it is that his appetite match es his sbee. The wild elephant ea^ 
without ceasing for the whole twenty-four hours on end* with 
anatebes of sleep at intervals ; and the State elephant of a Maharaja 
will conteni himself wHth a modest daily ration of thirty chupanu 
(made of so lb* of flour), ifo lb. of hay. 200 lb. of grass or gram, all 
waabed down with 150 gBlbns of w^ter. It ti^cs a M^raja to 
satisfy a stahleful of thirty elephants more or lefis on that . 
and there am gourmets among them who ’irill unen^ly choose 
a ^hupatii made by a woman rather than one made X ^ 

Your civilised elephant wOl pose consciously for his photograph* 
sluice himself, fan hJinselfi and offer to fan you. 1^^ 

may oust him yet: meantime he retains undmllcpged his place 
of use and honour— the one remaining giant tn a pigmy world. 

When the jungles are over-stocked, and the crops, fispeciidly 
suEOT-canc, m retemng unwelcome attentions, the time » npt 
fpr a khfdd.,h - drive. 'Vht rfare » fi«d: iiivnat«>,« -re i^aucd 
* _* Stodoide. 
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for EnglUh and Indian always eager to witness a form of 

capture ofdy justified hy neccsaity and the fact thnt^ in aisL nitintlis' 
dme^ 90 per oem of the great beasts will have become useful, evea 
contented servants of the State they would otbetwisc min. 

Months befordmnd a wild herd is located ; and ebbonite 
preparations are made by praGtised stukarris to endoao that part 
of the jungle. Slowly, cautiously^ day by day, the herd is prth 
peUed in tJie desired directiem. By showing flares of fire and 
light, the elephants arc drawn towards the river-bed at a ahaip 
bend, with low banks on the near side and high cliffs opposite. 

That donCr they are mantEUvred through a prepared passage 
into a triangle formed by the river; their retreat cut off by an 
army of beaters, who * raise hell * with guns, horns, drums and 
bamboo dappers. Up the river and down, escape is barred by 
lines of tame elephants, who assist in the capture of their fellows 
with cynical unconcern. Ther^ remains only one way nut for 
the terrified herd ; up a ramp leading to the large stockade, often 
as much as a mile wide. 

When all are in, the pressing of an electric button closes the 
gates^—and the imprisoned beasts are left to settle down. The 
first pha5ie is over. 

^fore the Bamda visit all had been arranged to secure a herd 
that, for some years, had been devouring crops^ smaslimg huts 
and endangering the lives nf hill mem Nearer home a small army 
was engaged to prepare for the distinguished visitors a foreat camp 
such as only India can achieve at comparatively short notice^ 

A low hiU cleared of jungle was endrcled by 3 red mad and 
twenty-four brand-new tents * the hill itself crowned by a forest 
bungalow transformed within and without l a small impromptu 
garden, with a Fountain playing in honour of the royal pair* 
Tents close by were to house the purdah Mpore ladies I and the 
Maharaja had planned a bamboo ^ lookout * to give liis favoured 
guests a far view of forest and ravine and the NitgiH Hdls. 
Under the look-out was a sheker for the band to pLay^ Electric 
light had been everywhere installed 1 and a heliograph station for 
signalling news* The maLO tent was furnished with armtiuiirSp 
books and pipers, even the latest navels 5 evidence, in every fonUi 
of the kindly personal thought that counts for more than the mo^l 
lavish expenditure* 

IVtany gueats bad arrived fmm Bombay and Bangalore ; and 
just before suivset an escort of Mysore Lanccm heralded ’ the 
royal cars of fiaroda and Mysore. E^gs were run up to announce 
their coming. Dinner awaited them—no jungle dinner by any 
means* And the second phase was complete* 
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Tlie last ph4ise ptrfomicd by elephants, willing and nnB'illLngi 
by daring stnd skilful muhoais,^ was staged in the smaller stockade» 
where the roping of the captured completed the painful process of 
subjectian. 

The smaller was enclosed by immensely strong pali¬ 

sades twelve feet high, its uprights and doping suppem boimd 
with Strang hide rope to the nearest trees. Arourid and above it 
rose a spectators' gallery^ ten feet high, unlikely to be noticed by 
the elephants, who — perhaps because of their great height—seldom 
look up, A light roaf| added in case of rain, converted the ram¬ 
shackle affair into a kind of forest theatre, complete with steps 
and seiitSj commanding a view of the larger jungle stockade and 
the maniruvrifig of the captives into the amallcr one for the final 
roping process. 

Tliat lost IS often a ticklish buoinees, demanding akilJ and 
courage from the Tiuthouls^ seated on the necks of trained tamed 
elephants, armed with on iron-tipped their knees tucked 

behind the huge cam, their scanty dothing, brownish grey, hardly 
distinguishable from elephant's hide. T^c fury of the great 
tuskers on finding themselves trapped had in part subsided. So 
ako had their first terror of man ! and at this final Lndlgnjty they 
might begin to give trouble. 

At eight o'clock of a brilliant December morning, the oh 
pleasantly cool, all spectators, except Their I-fighnessesp had 
climbed into tl^i impromptu theatre with the lesser enclosure 
directly under them. The stirring note of a hom announced 
royal arrivals. Trumpeting and aqueaUng firom the arena 
suggested an orcheatm tuning up. - t * - . 

Away down the river a pair of gentle, but skilled kumkh 
came splashing through the water ready for their task of barring 
tile wild ones from attempting to escape, or hustling them into 
the 

Out of the dark jungle moved a huge Jnne tusker, fiappu^ 
immense ears. Stepping into the w’atcr, he casually squirted 
trunkfuls of it aver his back: a stianger, it seemed, to the rest o 
the herd, some fifty strong, who now came plungii^ mtn vhirw, 
swimming straight for the mouth of the A: migh^^tuBkctSp 

COWT5 lifting babies in their minks—umware of unpendmg fate. 

Suddenly one of them scented danger. Wildly trumfKtmgi 
the whole herd turned in mid-stream, trying to brtak back ; 
charging the kumkis who stood firm, prodded and encouraged ^ 
their nwtiOktf. Curiously enough the wild elephant either tails 
to see the little brown man scaled aloft, or fails to rccogmse him 
t El^hMui dd™, * Ca«l. ^ T-med rfepUnt-. 
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as the real encmyt whom he couUJ sweep off his perch, at a blow 
and trample to death. 

Baulked of their bid for freedom, the doomed beasts came on 
again, making for the funnel-shaped entrance to the final stockade, 
disguised in a camouflage of bamboo and. jungle leafage, bo as not 
to awaken suspicion. For tiic wild elephant, acutely mtclligent, 
ifl alive to the least hint of man’s presence. He will even ahy away 
from chopped wood ; by what instinct who can tell P 

puzzled and curious, they were ahnost venturing in, shepherded 
from behind, when they scented the presence of onlookem: 
once again they broke back in a stale of squealing, trumpeting 
excitement, plunging into the stream, ^ j 

Dismay in‘the forest theatre. It looked as if the drive had 
failed. Not so. Men who handle wild elephants must be 
masters of resoutce ; swift, skilful, never losing their heads at 
critical moments, when sheer brute strength seems fated to 

prev'sU. , 

Once sigsiin clappers^ beaters and coolies raised pandetnoniuin. 
Once again the thirty elephants, male and female, poured into the 
river. Thence, through the funneUahaped opening* they passed 

to tiicLr doanL. ^ 

Whea ^ many is possible had been forced into the atoeksac, 
induding the lonely tusker, word tt'aa ^ven—and the drawbridge 
gate crashed down behind them, abutting in a dozen kumkts and 
tbeir maJiouts to deal with tlie captured vicrinasi not yet resigned 
lo their fate by any means. 

Roping operations are somEtimea painful to witness. Those 
lords of the jungle in their fight for freedom seem nobler than 
the pigmies who have trapped them and rntist occasionally 
their bodies to break their spirits- Until the beasts arc tmpp™* 
it is B fair fight between insunct and still j but the final subduing 
process is inevitably nothing ^hort of brutah Creaturo of the 
wUd, monstem of their kind, cannot be tackled in kid glov^. 
Dauntless leaders have, in some Cases, been unable to survive the 
shock of capture and defeat. 

On that occasion the first desperate struggle was short ; but 
some of the biggest tuskers turned sa^^agcly on their tiune 
Oppressors. Silently they contended for mastery p the huge 
foreheads pressed hard against each other; Tru^iouts goactog 
the wild ones with spears ; jabbing at their heads with the /mfeirp 
unmoved by the sight of their fsces streaked with blood and 

tears. > 

Meantime the outer bower of bamboos had become a scene nt 
rage and fear: the wild things trampling and atorming; tame 
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Dncfl thrusting their great bodies Ltito the middJe of the stockade ; 
tnahouli and forcsterg yelliTig to one another—* rwflro / 

Dani do I ’ (Stxikei strike I Give him the spike !)^ t*ith here and 
there a yell of triumph, * Am —airr— hm-yfd f ’: onlookers^ 
fascinated yet fearfiih intent on the daring ' ropers who must 
hobble the hind legs of the tioskersT if they axe to be secured and 
gentled in kindly foahion, with voice and touch. 

The tame depliants^ tlicir allies, wotked in paira, one on 
cither aide of the jungle lord, leaning against him with all tfietr 
weight, while he trumpeted and struggled. The mpeis, shp- 
ping like lightning down the hindquarters of their kumkis, nuist 
contrive to fling a noose of oded hide round the hind legs of the 
captured^ evading^as by a miracle—the obvious fate of being 
trampled to death in that furj' of thundering feet* eadi one as 
powerful as a steam hammer. 

The audience, half inci^ulous, watched those wbps of men 
plying their dangerous trade ; sheltering under their k$ifnhu^ 
dodging in and out as the creatures moved ; hobbling the huge 
hind legs of the captive* and swrarming like monkeja up the tails 
of their own aU-enduiing beasts* hack to safety* breathics but 
triumphant. 

But those who grappled with the huge lone tuskear were not 
allowed to rest on their daring achievetnent. Finding himself 
shackled^ his fury flamed up again. With one powerful Jtick he 
snapped his fore-lcg ropes ps if they w^cre thread ; swmng round 
with startling speed, became aware of spectators and headed for 
that precariously perched thcatre-^gaJler^' fiiU of men and women- 
Uncontrollable now, with tusks and trunk he began purpose- 
fully breaking up the supports. In that ruoment of frozen fear, 
it looked as if all must crush to a hideous, mriitable death. 

Then fear unffoifiE into □ wild stampede * a rush for laddem 
and gateways ; the moat agile baldly rasaying the ten-foot jump 
to earth out at the back, sootier than face those terrible tus]ss ; 
the crowd beyond the stockade scurrying in all diftetians tike 
ants from a brokcu ant-heap. _ ^ 

In that confused and critical juncture, the Maharaja's brother 
—then Yuv-araj—showed a remarkable coolness and courage that 
probably warded off wholesale deatniction. Rallying his foresterf * 
he spurred them to a concerted attack on that foittiidable monsten 
Resolutely they drove him hack into the stockade with shouts and 
blowis and pricks from long spears in lender places. The ever- 
ready kumkis, intelligently pbying their part* dosed round ^ 
when he tried to break back t tilt, at last, by soine imsma h« 
hind legs were crossed so tliat he tost hU balance and crashed 
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sideways to the gtoimd. Fortunately, no live thing was wilhia 
the ares of that monstrous falling body* 

While he lay helpless for the moment, brown men swarmed all 
over hinif once more sectirely roping his feet and his neck. iTiat 
done, they left him for the night to his confused sensations, 
forestcFS taking turns to keep an eye on him. Even pmstinte, be 
could still make things unpleasant for his captors. 

Nert morning he must be removed to the kraal» where many 
others were tethered, to be handled by the boldest shikanh^ moat 
practised in the art of taming wild things by hand and voicei 

But his spirit was not yet broken. Once they had him on his 
feet, much forceful persuasion was needed to get him safely out of 
the atockade* Roped head and tail, three kumkis in front and three 
behind, it seemed that he must at last accept his fate. But, as the 
drawbridge gate was raised, he dug in hi$ huge fore feet and 
refused to move an inch. 

Vainly the three front kumkis strained at their ropes, while the 
others prodded him unfeelingly behintL 

Suddenly a thrill of horror ran through the ventunsomc oH’fii, 
who had returned fo the gallery to see the end of him at any risk. 
Unmistakably the loosened head ropes were slipping off* One 
more tug and he would turn upon them bU^ amash through the 
gateway and regain hia freedom. 

Warning cries rang out as the Msfwuts hacked their tame 
animals into the stockade ^ fastened the slipping ropes and told 
the tusker in unmistakable terms they could master him, do 
what he would. 

Trumpeting vain protests p he was pulled and pushed and 
prodded at last into the avenue, acrosa the stream—-where he 
drank thirstily—and on into captivity. 

There his hind legs were tethered to a huge tree, giving him 
six foct of rope to- allow movement. Neck ropes and fore legs 
were fastened to another tree;, while Ume elephants stood round 
gently talking to himp prodding him when he restlessly swayed 
to and fro. 

By next day twenty-one of the wQd herd had been dealt with 
—exhausting wofk and dangerous; for the captives who remained 
ceased not from straining to escape their doom of lifelong servitude 
to roan—they, lords of the jungle ; a match even for their rivals, 
the 

That was a memorable kh^ddah drive for all conceined } made 
more so by an after-exploit in which the Mahanmi of Baroda 
distinguished herself as a sportswonum of skill and daring. 

'Fhc great drive ended, she and her Maharaj went off into the 
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hiOa after big gume : she, in her san^ turned eager 

for a taale of skihar as any modem young woman of them dl. 

On the second day they had hugely enjoyed chaging wild 
elephants; and^ on ihcir wny backi they were told that the road 
Tvas unsafe i all camp ^^H^to^a warned to keep within bounds, 
^rhey had not yet^ it seemed^ EnJahed with the eleplmnt-people. 

During the night a big lone hiBker, known m a * rover had 
come in from the forest to try and visit hia fiietida tn the herd» 
The Bamdas—eager for more sport—discusacd the possibilities 
w ith Iheobald, the while hunter, learned in elephant lore. 

Decidedly* be Baid, the rover might prove a dmger to the 
camp. If he could not be captured» he must be tilled- But it 
would need a maxtiumn to Wt, unerringly, the one fatal spot 
behind the beast's ear. That fired the ambitiotia Mahanm. 
With directions from Theobald, she would m^e a spofring 
attempt to rid the camp area of its unw^clcomc visitor. 

The himter, wiUing enough* placed her between two ii^mkis 
on the roadaide near die kraal of picketed capdves: and there, 
facing them, stood the unsuspecting rover* a hundred yiirda 


Keeping very stiH, they must wait till he tumed aide ways. 
Then Theobald moved hia band. The Maharani fired with 
perfect precUioti; hit the vulnerable spot, and held her breath 
as the huge besit staggered and fell over ridewayB—killed nur- 

was a trophy fit for a Queen, The rcfter measured dose 
on nine feet from heel to shoulder. Thirty-five the hunter 
reckoned hU age: killed bj' a woman, io the fuHn^ of nia 
strength and vigour, when he was probably biding his bme to 
inrfclr the other tusker who would never again know freedom or 


the Joy of combat with his kind. , j r * 

And so an end of the elephant episode i the five-yearly defeat 

of jungle herds at the hands of mao. 


After the kheddakt by way of contiast, visitors must be driven 
out to the western distiict of Mysore i firat to visit the most 
famous temple of the Jain ndigion in South India; th^ nn to 
an incomparable maaterpie® of Nature-four cascades that rank 
among the greatest waterfalls in the world. 

The approach to that soblime spectacle, over miles of 

liigh tableland bordered by noble forest, had once an appropnate 
dimity of its own. But, wen m these wil^ of India, motor 
tr^c has worked its fatal will, changing the noble approa^ 
into a commonplace highway ploughed by buses, lorries, carta 
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and taxing all the resources of the district to keep the road 
in decent repair. 

Yet* even now* the forests on either hand make amencbi with 
their unspoiled splendour* monkey-haunted, dothed m otchJds 
and rambling creepers. Here long stretdies of hambon, most 
gracefp] among forest trees, there great goni trees larger than a 
giant oak ; their dense tanopy of outRung boughs often measurijig 
as mtieh aa four hundred and tw'enty feet round. Massed arcca 
nut palms shoot aloft to the height of sixty feet and more, crowned 
with spreading leaves and biiii<!hea of friiit. Lithe fiemi-naked 
gatherers^ who swarm up thr stems^ fling theraaclves like monkeys, 
from tree-top to tree-top, never descending till their day^a work is 
done. From afar off comes the organ thunder of those mighty 
cascades—/orre> aresttttdo^fortisnmo —^as a sudden turn in the road 
reveals the beauty and majesty of the Arrow-bom river in a 
stupendous leap over a precipice of eight hundred and thirty feet J 
its foiir separate otacades bridged., as it wercp by a vast rainbow. 
Low down in the ehasm that rainbowp formed fay sun and sprayi 
begins in a complete drclck gtadually broken* as day draws on, 
till it forms a bow above the wdter of foam. The whole wonderful 
scene is enhanced by the wild beauty of the imtoediite country 
round; by many-bued rodcSi by thonsands of pigeons and 
ft wallows, that nest in cliff cre^^iocs, and * flash like drifting leaves 
through die spray *. 

And fpr nine months of the year the whole place Is alive with 
butterflies innumerable, their brilliant colouxs and wide wi^ 
flickering in strong aimlight, huge black-and-white ones striking 
a note of contrast. 

Tn Etecember, when the sun rises behind the felb, they remain 
for half rhe day in deep shadowy Broken rainbows flash and fade ; 
and at noon the whole scene is filled with a blaze of dancing light: 
every pebble and pool* every tree. rock and fem making arabeaqoca 
of light and shade. Dusk brings a ghostly radiance of silvery veils 
and columns of wind-tossed apiay* And in the unearthly light of 
a fiill moon, the elusive gleam of lunar minhows, the eerie beiuty 
of it all must be seen to be believed. 

The king of the four, aptly named Raja, excels NiagM in 
bright ; his terrific leap being ftx times na great* though Niagara 
is made rdore Impressive hy its volume of water half s mile wide. 

The Roarer dashes Into the Raja half-tvay down, while the 
Rocket descends in a series of playful jetSi Last of the fout* ® 
little apart* the Rani, a very Undine, glides wev the cliff in a dazzle 
of lace-like foam- 

Each falU bolated, would be a world-wonder. The four of 
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them, with thdx mighty orchralration of falling onfoTget- 

tably impress^ the mind and imai^inatioii. 

B^EquLsite effects arc product by Heandhlights playing all over 
the falls and gorge, and by rockets of golden rain ; but nothing 
can cjccel the natural magic wrought by sun, moon and stars ; the 
fourfold leap into the gorgic, with ita pooU eight hundred and thirty 
feet below. 

The supreme event of the year in Mysore is its great religtoiis 
festival—the Dussani: an elaborate sequence of ceremonJes ten 
days long} stich as the soul of India loves. 

It is an autumn festival of very ancient origin, falling in 
September nr October according to their changeable calendar. 
Kept with pomp and circumstance all over Hindu India, it is 
nowhere mdre reverently or more migifiiBoently earned out dian 

in Mysore. ^ ^ . 

Under its outer garb of processions and ceremoniid, it is an 
eminently religious feast, celebrating the central episode of India's 
great epic .the Ramtiydna. Sita, bdoved wife and Queen of Rama 
the hett>*king. was. tlirough trickery, left unpimected in th«r 
forest home y and in Rlma^s absence she w-as carried off by ^vSn^ 
the ogre-fcing of Lanka, the old name for Ceylon, The epic tells 
how she ^TOs traced by Haniimaii, general of the small and cnniung 
monkey-people 1 her innocence proved by a nng^token s^t to 
her lord, who larne with a great army, defeated Ravan and released 

hU Queen. * - L T ■ c 


But the feast of Dussara » concerned with a deeper signifi¬ 
cance: the light—a stainless Queen—shining in darkness, and the 
defeat of darkness by light Every part of it aymboUscs. in some 
wav. the confiJet of right and wrong, the aabdmng of passions and 
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the spirit of worship. 
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As Mahitaj. he may not waak or shflve hiiMclf : a clirt* dilenimA 
that can no doubt be partially circumvented, aa he nemaina through¬ 
out secluded in his Falace. w ui ■ 

Not least among many ceremonies laid on him the blessing 
and salutation of the sacred horse and elephant, people of tmpDrt* 
anoe in every Stale procession. The State horse, a cream-coloured 
Arab, would have his tail stained in rainbow tints ; bs^y, 
bearing the twelve essential marks and curls, would be veiled in a 
golden mesh and harnessed with jewelst v^ith ku(^caps and ankleKs 
of gold-worked velvet. Six attendants restrained hia pnmdug 
and capering, A guard of honour wenl before and the State 
elephant followed after, alao clad in gold and many colours from 
tusk to tall. 

Twice daily that brilliant cortege must repair to a pavdion by 
the Lake, where the favoured creaturea would be garlanded and 
worshipped ; submitting with bored resignation to the waving of 
inceUBe-burners and showers of blosaoma. Returning, sanctified, 
they would approach and salute I Lis Highn-cas : the elephant 
trumpeting with lifted trunk; the horse on his kneca, head bowed 
to the ground. 

Not until the ninth day was the Mahsmja released from The 
honour and burden of his sanctity- In the privacy of his State 
tent he could now be washed, shaved and clothed^ as befits a 
Prince about to review hk army : a process that may tote many 
hours. 

Firsts itistflllcd at die Elephant Gate of the Palace, he himaelf 
must bless all hk sacred creatures—borHca, clephanta, cows and 
the like—an ancient ceremony brilbant and dignified. The whole 
courtyard w'ould be thronged with troops and bands, carriages 
and decorated animals, all waiting to pass Hia Highness ; and 
everywhere, beyond them and beyond, masses of people, orderly 
and joyous, a surging blaze of colour. 

Not until sunset could he be ready to hc^d die final procession 
on capariaoned dephants—the whole court and royal family 
gorgeously arrayed—to a vast open space crowded with his loyd 
subjects and his entire State army. 

A dimax of splendour was the march back by torcbbght from 
the Field of Assembly to the Palace accompanied by happy crowds* 
who had regained their human Maharaja until the yearly return of 

this Great Feast. l i' a 

That joyous day culminated in a ceremony of quite another ki^ 
peculiar to Mysore : the European Durbar, at which he received 
in State the oflidal Englkh colony of Mysore. No Indians would 
be present at the function except hutiself and the royal family 
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wJth tlitir stte]ida.nta. The Resident and the PrLncc, in cloth of 
gold, wearing magnificent jewels, entered tlie Durbar Hall to a 
fan^e of tminpcta, the whirling of silken banners and the calling 
of the Maharaja's many long-winded titles. Before asceoding the 
gold and ivory throne, he must offer it formal worship; the 
Resident being assigned to a gilded chair on his right hand. On 
his left sat the Ytivaraj, and beyond him all members of the niliog 
family, all ofRcers of State. 

Beyond the Resident sat the English guests in full evening 
array the whole effect heightened by decorations of the Hall 
itself and thousands of electric lights. Two among thcro each 
of two thousand candle-power—played directly on His Highness, 
the brilliant centre of brilliance, a scintillation of jeweb. arms, 
neck, ears, chest and fingers encrusted with them : his Yuvaraj, 
beside him, only a shade less regally arrayed. 

Many among them w-cre jewels of sstonishi^ sbe and splen¬ 
dour, worn only on high oocasionSi and that in no mere spirit of 
display. Always, in IndU, seek the symbol behind her bewilder¬ 
ing cstremcs of ceremonial, asceticiam and lavish adornment. Ine 
Hindu endows jeweb with magital powers. An Indian Princ^ 
it is decreed— must wear his jeweb so that their vutoea, passing 
through his body, may spread prosperity, aecurity and gloiy 
throughout his dominioTis. Thus, at this great feast, as alw-ays, 
the welfare of the people is symbolised in the glory of them Kuig. 

Like most other Indian festivab, Dussara is arrange to co¬ 


incide wltli the approach of full moon; her mysterious influen« 

■ I ._T_ ? _ ~ rnrtTf^ instbictivelv aoDrenendca m 
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here and there carrying Ifly-shapcd staadank. *l’hc hours of 
waiting, however long drawn-out, are part of the thrill to thcHe 
simple Eastern folk for whom tiiiiie is- of no accaimt. 

As sunset fades and dissoives into the violct-gncy of Indiana 
brief tranat from dusk to dark, family fireworks crackle and flart^ 
leiaving a trail of smoke that softly blurs rocks and bouldera^ out¬ 
lines of trees and the massed crowd, wdring patiently for moon- 
rise—a moon jijst past the full. 

Suddenly a ailvcr-gold rim among black boughs printed on the 
sky heralds the coming of their King in his adver pavilinn on the 
sacred raft. 

In the gloom, lit only by the rising moon, with a few lamps 
and fireworks reflected in the still water, that fairy-like structure 
seems almost to be rating on the I^e Itself. 

Then—^the climax ; he appears in person. Slmuitaneoualy^ a 
thousand fights» contmfled by a main switch, spangle the tUm 
scene and the dark shores I'hey reveal the decorated raft resung 
on the backs of four huge white swans with gilded beaks and ruty 
eyes* their long necks garlanded with flowers and chains of gems. 
At the comeiai four priests stand erect. 

Now and then a rocket rises : ^ breathless moment of admira¬ 
tion ; a sigh from invisible thousands as ic falls in goMcn rain. 
Lights on the raft and ashore are switched on and off with magical 
effect 03 the great birds, moved by inner machinery^ sail sbwly 
round the lake ; the sense of magic deepened by die utter sdllncas 
of that enraptured^ invisible throng. 

The raft vaniahes; the lights flick out Moon-radiance wash® 
the darkened 3cene» al the sflenc thousands melt aw'ay like ghostSi 
leaving the lake once more a tiny mere hardly noticeable by day¬ 
light. 

* The high song is over'; but hs hour of glory will return. 
Will tile four swans bring again, to his waiting people, that same 
beloved and worshipped Maharaj ? 

4 

Sir Krishnamja Widiyar Bahidur IV celebrated fils last 
Dussara in October 1939. In August 1940, at the early age of 
fifty-sEx, death took him from his genuinely adoring people, from 
the State that was his pride and first concern in life, frum all 
— his inner circle of fam% and friends—who loved him as a man^ 
His passing was an irrepanable Iqs 3, not only to Mysore but to the 
whole of India, Those few words are easily written or said ; but 
what they convey to those who suffered that loss—above all to 
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those tic!3rtst him in life and love —no phnwc ever coinciJ eonld 


express. 

As Rule ft he corruiuinded unqualified adtniratiuo : m man, he 
won all lie:artsi. UniverEa] lamentation aceranpanif>d him on his 
last journey to the place of huming. An unceasing stream of 
telegrams and tributes flowed in from all over the world to the 
bereaved city at the foot of Chamundi HiU. 

The farewell procession of his mourning people might almoat 
have been a hnaJe to his last Dussara celebration- For there went 
his caparisoned cream-coloured horse and elephant. But none 
now eat on the throne where the horse he laved would kneel for 
a salute from the myal hand^ No slender^ digiiificd figure sat 
on the elephant to receive a people's salutatiom Instead there 
he ky on a simple bkr under the open Royal Umbrella, receiving 
the tribute of men's tears; the beautiful familiar foce^ under its 
turban, serene as if in peaceful sleep. 

When the bier pau^ before hb Faktse, a mihtary band struck 
up the muffled beat of Chopin's fiineral mardi, with its ‘ Immortal 
lament for human mortalit)^"; and through it. tike the ciy of sea¬ 
birds, came the wailing of women who w atched his passing from 
the upper windows. After the cortege came a surging throng of 
old men, young men and boys from all the stiwts and allep of his 
capital, moved by one irresistible impulse of homage and grief. 

* Kings might come and kings might go; but for them, it was 

as if their father had died.' , i. - 

That pervading sense of a peraonat rektjon touches the mner 
myBterr of Indon kingship. Through all thcoiy and practice of 
life runs the instinctive need of a personality who comiMnds not 
only respect, but allegiance of the heart: and tlic Maharaja, m 
hb life and character, commanded both in a ren^babk degree, 

* All the world was his kin w^ote Dr. James Cou^, the poet, 
■ but hia State-people were in truth h» family. When he went. 


their father died,’ , ■ 

He lived the life he bcliefvcd m ; a haimony iMt was the 

essence of h« greatness. A devout Hindu, he 

by the followers of all faith®. He chose a Moslem Priiw Minister 

as ■ the ideal DewSn and he numbered mimy ChmtMM amo^tig 

his closest fnends. There are acorefl m England who wiU chereih 

his memnry 1 not least the membera of 01^ 01^ Ro^ F^idy. 

It was LoVd Lothian who wrote of him * It will be 

one meets with such a vciy perfect gentlcmro agam . 

sent by The Tintei from London was couplrf ‘ 

the Miianija. ' who had set a standard for ^e whole of Uda . 

Worid tribitea were unending, fmm Washington. Melbourne. 
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CanacU, from ery comer of the Empire, from aU his feDow 
Princes, from men of culture East and West. 

Perhaps none more perfectly portrayed lujn as Ruler-Saint 
than Paul Brunton^ mystic and writeTi who came to know in a 
measure the secret mainsprings of his character. 

■ The Maharaja, as 1 knew him, waa both myalic and philo¬ 
sopher. He had scaled the heights of religious aspiration and 
plumbed the depths of philosophic thought. His clear mind 
never lost itself in a ^ of vague dreamings. It has been the fate 
of Indians ris/ns^ to be much misunderstood; so that people came 
to revere the lethargic hermit or tclf-cenb'ed nionk^ ^ long as 
either donned the white ash and yellow robe of sanctity* . ^ . 
Contrary to common opinioDt research has shown that the deepest 
solitudes do uor produce the divineaC men. The Maharajai for 
ontp practised spirituality amid activity, not apathy* - . . Both in 
public and personal life, he mingled artiatiy with austerity and 
did not oppose them as incompatibles. He was artist to the 
fmgcr-tips and to the ifimDst core of his being.' 

In the words of Sir Stuart Fraser—his tutor, his Resident and 
lifelong friend,—* A man whom it seemed almosl imposaible to 
overpraise ^ Of such an one it may trutlifuUy be said, bis name 
liveth for evermore. 


* Wise men. 


TRAVANCORE: 

LAND’S END OF INDIA 


Tuts small bill prosperoua and very individual State brings ua 
to the utmoet South. Walled in by the Great Western Ghata, 
it seems a world apart, a region of the blest, where rice fields 
gleam and lagoons reflect their fringe of palm-fronds, and boat- 
tmflic saunteis along charmed waterways; a world more than 
two thousand years old. Vet singularly advanced, on Western 
lines, in politics, welfare wort and educadon. 

Shaped like a conch—as if symbolising its link with the sea 
—that favoured land, a hundred and aeventy-four miles long, 
lies entirely between hilb and the Ka, Nature's most sublime 
elements: hills clothed in primflevd forests, with all they prowde 
of beauty, rainfall and rivers that save Travancore from bemg 
scorched into a barreo sandy sca-boaid. By the mercy of theae 
• forests, it ia cool and green at all seasona ; a paradise for Namre 
lovers, so brilliant and varied are ita jungle flowers, butterliica 
and birds ; a fruitful land of rice fields and tea plaiiiationB. aerta 
of tapioca plants—and palms, everywhere palms, cocoMUt, sago, 
areca; their graceful stems and crown of leavra addin© en- 
chanmicnt to the backwater bgpons, only found here in all 
India. And her natural ramparts, with their sreteen raounUin 
passes and impenetrable jungle, have protected Travancore from 


Widest at the northern end, the land narrews as it 
southward to the stark edge of all things. Cape Comorm—Land a 

drtee oc«ns meet, the Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean 
and Bay of Bengal. There, among rocks and nwn rocks, ore 
stands » it were in mid-ocean. Sea to the nght; a« to the 
?X- sea before and beyond to the udno« honann: m^i^h 
leather, foam and thunder of breakerat soft lapping of blue- 
iFTtcn waved when the air ifi atiLl. 

^Here only, in all India, one may are the sun iiM on ™ hand, 
traverse the heavers and set in the same wat^, though 
called bv different names. More : on a night of full moon the 
crowning marvd-^metnay experience the strange 
and moonrisc at almost the same hour, ag«n over the s^c ocesm 
Hot the bewUdering variety of India is resolved into the nm»tu: 
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simplicity of Nature's three moat sublime clcmeius, hUla and sea 
and^. 

Inevitably Cape Comorin rants as one of the seven most sacred 
pilgrim*haunted placta of India ; only saved from complete erosion 
by a natural breakwater of the Western Ghats, coming right down 
tB Land’s End, Ahnosl at the very vfatet'a edge atanda the local 
temple ; shrine of the virgin goddess Kannya Kumari, who has 
christened the Cape, her second name corimpted by the English 
into Comorin. Virgin she remains—a plight unknown in the 
Hindu hierarchy—having mbsed her chance of marriage with the 
Lord Shiva, husband of Kali the Terrible. 

According to the legend, all things had been arranged for her 
wedding at the Cape ; but the bridegroom deUyed hia coming. 
Kumari, feeling an.’rioua, set out in acarch of him under cover of 
night. A long way she went, all to no purpose ; and fearful of 
being caught in daylight seeking her bridegroom, she fled back to 
her temple on the roc^. 

The debyed Shiva could only reach Suebindram —many miles 
from the Cape—by daylight. So there be must seek refuge in a 
anull temple, where he lives to this day ; the disappointed goddess 
also living cm alone, unwed- All the food prepared for the marriage 
feast wa.s turned into sand t and the credulous are shown pebbles 
like grains of rice scattered abundantly along that coast among 
sands of many colours. 

The eastern gate of her temple is opened only twice a year for 
certain festivals, when the goddess looks directly out to sea: and 
a story is current of long-ago martrcia attracted by flashes of light 
from the jewels in her head. Believing they beheld a miracle, 
they mistook their course and crashed to death among the rocks : 
a legend that recalls the German Lorelei. 

*rhe wild and sacred character of the Cape is not enhanced by 
intrtiaions of a Royal Pabcc, a Resident^, a Cape Hotel over¬ 
looking the ocean, and a first-class travellers' bungalow. But man 
must be served, as the goddess herself is served by the inescapable 
Hindu worshipper, Pilgrims swarm—not only at the Cap^ 
Travancore is thronged with temples. Legends abound and 
Brahmin priests profit exceedingly by the unlimit^ credulity of 
ignorance ; though of bte years their power and influence have 
notably dwindled in a land where Christiana are more numerous 
than in any other part of India. 

The advent of Brahmins from the north—bringing .\ryaii 
culture and caste divisions—^may be reckoned a conipaintivdy 
recent event in the immense hackw'ard vista of Travancore, 
its curious contrast between isolation from India on the east and 
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its iveatem mniitiait contact with many landa. The ahipping and 
world wide trade uf its harhguiB—Alleppcy and QuUon-^atc 
from the earliest dawn of tncrcliant-adventurers, the Phoenicians, 
in search of ivory, sandalwood and spices, A thousand yea« 
before Christ, King Solomon sent his ships to Tarehish and Ophir 
—said to be a little coast village stilJ extant, south of Trivandrum ; 
and it has been definitely proved that Greece and Rome and also 
China traded largely with the coast of Travancore. Ships from 
Persia and Arabia were familiar; and in 1497 came Vasco da 
Gama bearing letters from the King of Portugal, In 1588 We 
first English traveller, Master Ralph Fitch, appeared in Malabar 
—the geographical name of western Travancore t but there was 
no trade, till t6o8, with the East India Company, who found 
themselves forestalled by the Dutch, with a backing from ^cir 
strong home government. Finally Holland captured Cochin from 
the Portuguese and ordered English Bottlers to leave; an act that 
antagonised the English and eventually led to war. 

But wars between other States and other nations have never 
actively disturbed Travancore ; nor was it apprcaably troubled 
by India's turmoil of anarchy and bloodshed in the last half of 
the eighteenth century. The Moguls never came ao far wuth ; 
and even the predatory Marathas were daunted by the Western 
Ghata. Hence the unbroken line of Hindu Kings that have ruled 

Travancore for two thousand years. 

In its present form, about the sue of W^es, it was crated by 
its warrior King. Raja Martanda Varrr^ who subdi^ all neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs, dedicated himself to the patron god nf ha hue, 
and tlius raised his status from mere Ruler to vjc^r^rrt of deity. 
He it WAS who formed an alliancE with the E^t I ndm Company , 
and his successors fought under the Bri^ m the 
For those good services the higher title of MaWja (Great King) 
was bestowed, in perpetuity, on the Rulers of Travancore. 

The first Britfeh Resident, ColaHel Macaulay, was appointed 
in iSoo and remained there for ten years, Tfet gave a man M 
chance to become dosdy acquaint^ with the P“Pl' 
country, and to leave his mart on both, Cblond Muiud, who 
followd him, urged-wisely or unwi«ly-the sending 
nries to remple-hauotrd Travancore. l*he fi«t eame m 1816 . 
nmn of Umlt^ knowledge and ima^tron "-f "" 
the deep philosophy underljmg the mass of Ihndu 
superSSon, No doubt ^ed them as J) 

superficial method of ligbt-bnnging, or as to posmble alter 

tlie activities of St, Francis Xavier, a genuine saint, leave 
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B question mark in the noo-missiun^ry mind aa fo tlic lodting value 
of his hurried conversbna. Fervently he writes of explaming 
tq unlettered peasants ^ the elements of Christtaii doctiinet three 
pcrsoiis in one God * (himself unenlightened as to the complex 
Hindu Trinity), of ‘ pereuading them to make the aign of the Crosa 
three times and repeat the Paternosterof s^dir^ them, after 
baptisinp to demuUah their temples and brt^ their idols. 1 cannot 
describe he adds, ‘ the joy this spectacle affords me. . . . In tiic 
space of one month 1 have baptized over ten thousand." 

So unbounded 'vris his energy and zeal that one can Imrdly 
believe he spent only three months in Travancorc. Did he ever 
have time or opportunity to return and discover the effect of his 
whirlwind converaiona on those he left behind ? With equal zeal 
he devoted his energies to the practical relief of suffering among 
the fisher villages ; and. in the case of an actual minor invasioiit 
he allied himself with the Raja of Tra'rancore, whose hastily 
gathered army w-as in danger of defeat by a stronger foe. 

St Francis, lifting his cnidfi^. walked alone towards the 
enemy* crying in a loud voice, * In the Name of God, the Terrible^ 
t command you to halt! * 

They halted. Others behind them pressed forwiLrd» but tbq^ 
could not advance^ * A giant* they said, was barring the way : 
dressed in black* his face so resplendent that it blinded them+ 
High officers ran up to see what had happened ; but the army, 
seized with indescribable tcirorf fled in disorder** 

True or nOt the tale is not past belief. So invincible is the 
conjunction of unswerving fiuth and courage. 

The Salvation Army, in its own fpahian, has done remarkable 
work in Travancore as elsewhere. Caring for the bodies as well 
as for the saub of men. it has many hospitals to its credit, a leper 
colony and E75 vilbge ichoala. 

lldu cation tak^ high rank in Travancore. The State prides 
itself on standing third* as to literacy, in all India ; with Burma 
first and Cochin second \ whereas m the rest of India only 15 per 
cent of the men and 3 per cent of the women can read and write. 
In English literacy Travancore ranks fourth, after Cochin,, Bengal 
and Bombay, in fact half her men and aue'sixth of her women 
are literate : a school to every two square mites t ^ hundred and 
twenty English newspapers and periodicals* As in Mysore, one- 
fiftli of the revenue is spent on education ; and eight colleges are 
affiliated To the Madras University. 

These details, neither romantic nor sensational* are matters for 
legitimate prides the more $0. that they liavc been carried through 
without exoefisivc taxation. 
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But here, as io the advantages of education hrmg iheir 

own peculiar drawbacks^ Congress emiss^es and ad vacates p who 
can mate little headwaj^ with illiterate India^ find fmitfijJ soil in 
educated Banjclfli Mysore and Travancore. For here* again, the 
towns are oveMtocked with ex-students^ who far prefer the pen 
to the plough I having lost, through the benefits of education^ 
both their mental and physical heritage. Tra^-ancore needs 
iTiuncd melt on the land, needs forcatcra and planters ; but asks 
for them in vqitl This is a seriouB problem for the State, and a 
handicap for young men who find themselves too wtQ equipped, 
on the wrong lines, for the kind of work that urgently needs 
doing. It pushes them towards polities and journnlism, and 
makes for discontent; a conjunction too often favourable to anti- 
British, and“Princely congress outlook and aims. 

Nor ifl it only young men who find theroselvea educated on 
wrong lines- That advanced Slate—smali though it is cnotains 
more eullege-bred young women to. the square mile than any other 
in Royal India. Side by side with coiindess temples and distorted 
sodAuf,* with putrescent holy tanks for bathing and drinking, one 
finds colicgcs for women on ultra-modem lines, where ' flower¬ 
like girls talk English among themselves because th^ find it earier 
than their native tongue, and elegant young women in the loveheat 
of draperies make laboratory exp^iments with light \ 

Women evetywhere are prominent in public life, Largdy owing 
to the curious system of matriarchal heritage, that obtains nowhet^ 
else in the world, it is not a case of bemg woman-ruled, as in 
Bhopal. *rhe actual Ruler in Tmvancore is, and always been, 
n man. But although he may rei^ in hia own rights he cannot 
transmit that right to his son. Lnheritance goea through the woraam 
The heir to the present delightful, intelligent young Mahamja 
is the threiJ-year-old son of his eldest sister, known as the Fuat 
Princess^^ beautiful woman of brains, character and charm. ^ 
The Maharajahs wife—in thi odd, sideways fashicni inhcfii^ 
ing—has no more status than a commoner It is his young^- 
lodting mother who bears die title of Maharani I and togedw 
they rule the State: a fine blend of the riper mind with the 

cxperiinciital cnthtisiasm of youth. 

Far-seeing both, and full of enterprise^ ^y arc ahve tn 
fact that Travancorc depends maUiIy on fruita of the smi; that 
intensive industry and mass prtMltiction were not m true high™3^ 
to prosperity. Wisely they aim at niral r^onstnictinn that should 
tend to make agnculture more attractive, a* a ^ mg, to t e 
qoUege-bned unemployed. 

* H-ijly men. 
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Their capita] city of Trivanclnim is set Sike an island in ■ sea 
of tropical verdure : ResidetK^, Tiaining College, schools, Uni- 
vcisity and College of Science ; High Courts of Justice, hospitals 
and muMum^ on tile latest lines. Yet Tnivancore, tolerant of 
all faiths and modem points of view, has never merely imitated 
tile West. More than any other Indian litate it has compassed 
a mental attitude frankly modem wthout becoming pseudo- 
European. The Palace in itself, more like a ^-ast white house, 
stands on high ground Bioping to a lake, looking out over deUK 
groves of oocoanut palms, that flurge over the whole coastal land¬ 
scape : their long, curved fronds drifting like light green smoke 

to the rim of the horizon. . . . 

Life in the Palace, with mother, brother ^d sister, is very 
simple and pleasant, on English family lines. Sir Chitra Thut^ 
—who owns seven names and a string of fifteen titlcs—nevcr dinm 
with non-Hindiis ; though he is l«a rigidly orthodna ^ 

Maharaja, who had to take a purifying hath if ever he shook hands 

with a white man. _ , 

Sir Chitra, reared oo English lines and trained fnradrmmstraaon 
in waa only nineteen when he went to England ^ where he 

made* a apccial study of economic queationa. An mvimuon to 
BKtiiah Broadcasting House plejtsed him the more be<ause most 
progTamme WM altered an that he might speak ^roiigh the micro¬ 
phone direct in lik own people sis thousand mUcs away. 

As in all States, the Prince's birthday is an occasion for peat 
lejoidng ; and here, aa in Mysore, the Rider's family has genuinely 
won the heart of its people. His Highness goes m procession to 
worship at various temples, superbly clad, carried m a g^en-and- 
silver litter, escorted by State elephants. Bodyguard* Brigade aoo 

State officials, ^ , 

His twenty-fifth birthday (November 193&) was distinguished 
by 1 prockmation of which Travancore felt righdy proud. It^ 
known as the * Temple Entry Ptodaraation giving to Untouch¬ 
ables the freedom of aU Hindu temples in the Slate- The poofp 
the needy and backward, Travancore may still have ; but never* 
hereafter, an ' Uutouchable '. Worship in the temples is denied 
to no Hindu. In his own words* * There shall henceforth be no 
rcstiictioii placed on any Hindu, by birth or religion, entering 
or woraliipping at the temple connuUed Ub and Our Govern- 

ment *. , « 

The magnitude and after-effects of that freedom only tbc 
can reveal. It does honour to the young Printe* whose name will 
be blessed by millions for ever. 

He employs Bririah officer® freely in the army* educatiou, 
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poUcc and other public aervices. Even hi* Dewiin was for some 
time an Engliahman, who could deal-impartuUy with quarrelling 
sects, ChriatUD and Hindu. 

In appeamacE the Maharaja is not tail, but vay slender, with 
features ‘ like an ivory miniature ’; the unfailing courtesy of hta 
manner as attractive as it is rare in any modem young man. Like 
His Highness of Mysore, he U so fond of animals that he can find 
little * sport * in d^troying them. Instead, one of hta priniMval 
forests has been converted into a sanctuaiy, where elephants and 
tigers, bison, elks and panthers have nothing to fear from the arch- 
enesny, man. 

I'hc Palace, wotnan-iulcd, is furnished mainly in English 
fashion, with unusual good taste and sense of colour. The 
drawing-room, with walls, curtains and furniture of palest blue, 
harmonises ejtquisltely with the silken draperies and dark un¬ 
covered heads of the women. Travanoore havii^ never endured 
invasion or conquest, her Hindu women have never known the 
lari or the veil. Through thdr system of matriiudial heritage, 
they exercise a widespread influence and authority that makes 
them feel acthely responsible for the welfare of their counliy. 
In all walks of life th^ abound. Women teach and lecture at 
men’s colleges. Women practise as doctors and lawyers : md 
only a few years ago the first woman judge presided in their law 
courts. Yet, throughout, they keep ^ctr intrinsic chaam, them 
essentially natural poise of body and mind. In the home they are 
inevitably supreme. For a matriarchal family may consist of all 
who can trace their ancestry on the femde &tk to one wo^ : 
a mother and her children, her daughter s children, her brother 

and sistere and Iier sister’s children- 

Not only the throne, but Lnheritance among the noble families, 
carries on through the woman. Chief anmng these, the gret 
todholdm, the Neht. of the Mdeby Coe.t 

othiehHsiaeHiiuluefmiiul nowhere dec mlodit Tl^eiceeiil 

to be the original people of thb co^t, havmg solved lhar qwn 
dviliaation and way of life long before the Brahmins brought 

Arvan culture froni the North. . ,l__ 

Thev have always been mainly nobles, never demeaning them- 
selvl^ SooXieree or handcrafts. Warriora all ^ 

their courage, their prowesa m the art of irar and not 
the astonisSng beauty of their wo™ii. 
earliest French tourists to those of to-^y, lo'dy 
woman has b«n praised by travellers, by writers and p^of 
their own land. It is told how even an English official, 
by their grave and simple charm, was moved to protest by a 
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comment in tlie cenaiis report, * Excess of feiraJes in the Nair 
popnladgn *. 

' Excess I" he cried tn mock wrath* * The most beaiirifid 
women of Indis, however numerous p couJd never be excessive ! * 

It was partly on account of their women that the Naiis are said 
to have been singled out by early Brahmin priests as people of the 
highest human type ; and from those holy ones* who favoured 
their lovely daughters, came a large infusion of Aryan blood ; 
adding to their beauty the distinction of fair skins and regular 
features that visibly hits them above the dark Dravidian 
of the South. 

Seldom in any country has^ its womanhood received so universal 
a cliorus of praise. A tribute from one writer of knowledge must 
suffice ‘ * Very dean and welbdrcascd^ they hold it a great honour 
that they know how' to please men. For them the bath is more 
an article of faith than a daily ablution. , . * Beside each house 
is placed a large private tank tvith steps leading into it ■ and there 
will be women bathing and laughing in it at almost any hour of 
the day. No dress, however sUghtly soiled, will be worn again* 
A sense of almost hieratic purity breathes from them Like an 
cmanatjoii.' 

And their houses produce the same impression i each aloof 
and dignified in its own quiet grounds, with its bathing tank and 
luxuriant garden ; the nough stems of jack-fruit treesp the slender 
grace of palms and the la^e^Ieaved banana plants. In flowering 
tune, enormous lilies—orange, ytUow and tawny red—make bold 
splashes of colour in the prcvailir^ green. 

The homestead itself houses their mixed families, all related in 
the female line. On the ground-floor a large kitchen and store¬ 
rooms open on to a courtyard. Two staheascs ascend to the upper 
storey j one used only by the mens one only by the women; their 
rooms above kept completely apart. The w^omen predominate 
and rule. Sisters, cousins and aunts., all growing up together^ 
necessitate a targe measure of order and disdptine that is an 
integral part of Hindu hmnc-lifc ; a self-epacing restraint and 
deference to the wishes of elder? that can, under a martinet mother 
or grandmother, be carried too far* All that is imputstve and 
sclF-asscrtivc must be smoothed away, as stones, shaken together, 
arc smoothed into pebbles. The re^t is seen in the maimcra of 
young women ; a shade too serious and self-contained, chough 
sweetened by much human feeling and tightened by touches of 
worldly irony* 

Their extremely eunple dress—if dre^ it can be rail ed—hi no 
more than a length of soft vrhite material sw^athed round the figure 
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from waiBt to All the upper part of the body renmins baire^ 

but for a necklace raiind the thioat, and occasionjJly a gold beli^ 
or gold bosses in the ears. Simply snd modestly* lOiiDCent of the 
veil and its luxe, the Nair woman goes everywhere thns, uncovered 
and unashamed. It is the law of the community ; and habit 
governs the mental attitude of man and woman to all quesdons of 
dress, or undress. When traveUing the Nair women may some¬ 
times wear a shawl round her shoulders and breast^ for warmth 
or conformity with others. In such a ease the mmatund covering 
will make her feel more shy and immodest than the oormal woman 
would fed in discarding her accuEtomed bodice. 

Her amusements are as simple as her dress: singing, dancing 
and swinging, cspcdally at yearly f^d^^als, 'Ihe children deligUt 
in making flower carpets, weaving patrems with blcssoms or petals, 
and building over ihdr lovely handiwork a booth festooned with 
flowers K Thsn neighbours are Invited to come in and admirCp 
But the gravdy sweet Nair women, w ith their intrinsic charm, are 
the loveliest flowers of all. 

And matriage ? It is not surprising to find. In a woman- 
planned community, that wivrfl arc usually on the happiest terms 
with their husbands. Not seeing too much of one another, their 
mutual pleasure and affection are not blunted by over-farpiliaiity, 
□r dulled by tiresome minutiae of dady living. It is a curious but 
undoubted fact that, with the woman mainly in cuntrol, there is 
apt to be less friction between man and wife. If the two prove 
incompatible or tend to quarrel p they sepajatc simply and natur¬ 
ally, without sense of wrong or unkindness, to seek more guitablc 
matea. The ideal simpfiaty of such an arrangement takes no 
Count of the inevitable crux of all easy divorce: both may not 
wish to part. The children, m such a oommunity* would no 
doubt remain with the woman and swell the composite family of 
the homestead. 

These Isolated or communal homesteads, are more 

characteristic of Travancore than the village community that b 
the human unit of India. 

For the origin of these and the Nair famJly system, one must 
look back to ancieot days of isolation, cveiy man^s hand against 
his neighbour, or against the countless beasts of prey who came 
out of the jungle seeking their meat froin God. In ihoie dap 
the men of the famdy were mainly huntem, living a nomadic life 
In the foothiU forests of the coast- When iheyp later* settled down 
in Bemi-foTtifird homesteads, they became wafriofSi md sur¬ 
rounded their compounda with thick stone walb- Their main 
entrance was a small door cut in a huge gateway [ over the gate- 
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way a watch-tower roomi with ihts for firing on attac^era or 
doubtful intruders. 

With the men conatantly ahstrnt from these family hjvcs, the 
chief care and upkeep of thcLr property de^^olveti on the women, 
who evidently proved so efficieiit and created a family life ho 
favourable to all conecxtied, that the arrangement became a system 
lasting wdl into the twentieth century. 

Only noWj in thk day of man y changes i the Nair homesteads 
show a tendency to hr^ up. New professionsi new abides 
are drawing the young men and women away from their home 
duties and their work on the family estate. Many old cammunal 
properties have now been divided ; and the matmrchal system^ 
while retaining its hold on the ruling family » la being gradually 
superseded : whether for better or worae remains to be prm'edn 

The Nairs are essentially of the * county family ^ order, having 
liltfe taste for the cramped life of towns ; and their pleasant home¬ 
steads are found mainly among the beautiful bsckw'aters tliat are 
yet another imitpie feature of Travancore^ 

These ^captive seas ', as they are picturesquely called^ are the 
outcome of a perpetual conflict between hooded streams and! man- 
soon wavc3. At one time all must have been actual sea; but 
Indians heaviest rainfalls and the Iof)se sod uf Malabar rivcm have 
combined to push the sea back ^ as it were ^ by impencerptible degrees^ 
while the rivers have gradually silted up new shores to marit their 
advance into the unresting ocean. 

It is these becalmed shallow bgoons that are called the back- 
waters of Travjmcore, a beaudful feature of its coastal scene ; the 
Largest fifty-two miles long by ten miles broad. Limpid and 
still, they daasle under the sun or shimmct under moon and stars. 
So dear the reEections that spaces of night-sky seem fallen to earth p 
fringed by the inevitable palm groves and diversified by palm- 
decked islands large and small. The beaudful eight-p ranged lakcp 
just outride the port of Quilon, has been called the Lomond 
of Travancore, But most British traveliers—their eyes surfedted 
with tropical lujEuriatice —^would give the palm to the Queen of 
Northern Lakes, reflecting the brittle glory of its November 
woods. 

Yet these tropic lagoons have their lotus-eadng diarra, never 
more lovely than on clear nights of moon and stars. Linked by 
rivers and canals* they create the famous waterwaya of Tm^’ancore 
—the Statens peculiar blc^ingp never yet^ nor ever likely to be, 
quite superseded by road or rail. From the bordfua of Cochin* 
to within easy distance of Trivandrum, they cover some hundred 
and fifty miles : a water journey tnore restful and attractive than 
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any that the land h&s to offtr in this T^eg^ion^ cspc^cially if tiined to 
coincide! with a waxing tnooii- ITic night tffoetB are magicai. 
Moon and stars above \ moon and stars below ; and beEwcen them 
a dark mysterious masa of palm trees, thetr fronds pdritcd sharply 
on a grey-violet sky. 

Driftiiig slowly , with hardly a sense of movement^ one has the 
restful illuaion of journeying from nowhere lo nowhere i time 
obtitemted for that brief interlude ; the traveller feelingly per¬ 
suaded that there are more things in heaven and earth than the 
wearying urgency of haste and speed* In these dream surround¬ 
ings, it b * the fever and the fret' of modem life that seem almost 
as unreal as life on another planet. 

At the hide village of Varkalat rich in folklore and m future 
possibilities, the land breaks off abruptly in dmy cliffs. Here is 
a temple, with three springs of peculiar sancthy and purity. To 
these, centuries ^o, weary travellerB came in gearch of pace. 
Now the practical modem mind—intent on profitable development 
—foresees a Nourishing sanatorium : sea-bathing, outdoor life and 
springs of remarkable purity to case the ailments common to those 
who drink hard water, 

Varkahi is also the birthplace of the only teachcir and rcligiDua 
movement native to 'rruvancorc. The holy one^Prophet of 
peace—was bom there more than eighty years ago. Like most 
of hia ktud, he early recognised the evil elements in rigid caste 
divisions^ the tragedy they involved for those underlings of 
humanity, the Untouchables, Being a practical phifosopber* he 
preached that the chains of servility are forged mainly by oneself; 
and his basic principle were condensed into the simple motto 
tltat SiESif hgurativelyi over every church he cunsecr^tedf ' One 
Caste, One God+ One Religion \ 

His reforms were far-reaching, his conaecrated temple open to 
all Hindus^ even Untouchablesi decades before thc^' were cham *- 
pioned by the great Maharaja of Kolhapur. He aboliahcd idoU ; 
and in their place he set muTorSt to renund those who worshipped 
that ^ as we are, so our gods are too \ There spoke a holy man 
with brains and a knowledge of human nature that went far to 
account for his widespread, lasting influence towiurds truerp cleaner 
liring. He founded no sect, \^Ticni his disciples wished to exalt 
him aa leader, he forbade it, sa Krishnamurthi has done in this 
later day. But his devotees, who are trained at Vartahi* go forth 
to Serve their kind in whatever way they are nced^ to do. The 
mjemDry of such a man deserves to live and will Lrve4 By their 
fruits ye shall know them,* 

^riic magical water journey ceases at Trivandrum, the palm- 
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engulfed capital. Beyond the town another fifty miles of busy 
Grand Trunk Road brin^ us badt to Cape Comarin, the hilh 
and the Kea» having traveracMl the cndie coastal length of lovdy 
varied and prosperous Travancore. 

The mountain region offers grandeurs of primaeiTiI forest^ late 
and rushing rivers that many may find more to their taste than 
palm trees and dreaming lagoons. But all that is most unusual 
in tha t atrip of a State- 4 nduding the unusml beauty of its women 
—is to be found along the coast of Malabar. Happy U the nation 
that baa least history : an aphorism that seems applicable to 
Travancore. Compare it—in that sense—with Irautifnl and 
txagic Udaipur, the splendour and terror of Tod*& Rajasthan. 
Yet tragedy has its heroic eompenaations. Who would not he a 
Rajput and pay the price for that high privilege ? 

Let us leave it at that. Comparisons axe invidious. The 
world has need of alt types ; the desert-bnsd, the soldier, the man 
of peace and progress ^ Among the constellations that make up 
Royal India there ia equal room for the fiery effulgence of Rajasthan 
and the placid gleam of tropical Travancore. 
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^ Tiifi Punjab I But of com^ I am pri^cliccd about tbe Punjab ^ : 
words written by alt Amertcan woman who feJJ in love with Ladja 
and things Indian ; wmrda that might with truth have been written 
by myself^ My father^ long service there, my own connection 
whh the Lawrences of the Punjab have* from early days, given 
the whole Province a special claim to my interest and affectirai. 
Yetf as a land, it has neither charm nor splendour. LDec a atmng, 
unbcaudful face, it ia more satififyhigT ** sin indent of character, 
than any languorous loveliness that dhaitna the senses^ but makes 
no stem den^ds on those it may capdmteH 

The Punjabp from end to end, posse^es a unity of chajactcri 
of atmosphere, curiously compelling to all who have come under 
its potent spell. That same American writer, who calls her¬ 
self Michael Pymi conjures up in a few sentences tlie essence 
of the Punjab scene on an evening of spring, that is no prelude 
to summer, as Englajid imderFtands the word, but a whispered 
threat of the furnace seven times heated in May and June, before 
Indra, God of thunderbolts and storms i ushers in the Great 
Monsoon. 

Here b her impr^ion of an evening hour in April when out 
in the jungle the scarlet dak tree flowers and all the different kinds, 
of jasmin, yellow' and white> fill the air with uito^catlng smi^ ; 
air that quivers with heat. ^ Dust devils rise and whirl into nothmg- 
□ess. Everywhere the sound that is India t wood doves kuroo- 
cooing languorously in the trees; and far off the thuddmg of a 
tniii—a small drum bealen with the palm of the hand and ^e 
tips of the fingers ; a voice ri^g and falling on long-drawn Indian 
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notes that finiah in the air if the singer went beyond ordinaiy 
hearing. From aomewhere ncrar by comes a long slow creaking^ 
as a Persian svhccl rums and turns ; bringing up water and empty¬ 
ing it^ bringing up writer and emptying it. Far and far stretch the 
wide fields with their low hedges of cactus. Prom a ciump of trees 
two graceful minarEts spring upwards. About half-way towards 
the horizon some peasantswith a team of bufifalnes, are ploughing. 
How slowly they move like people in a dream. Three or four 
women, in the deep reds and yellows of India, walk in single files 
their full skirts sw^tnging rhythmically. . <, . 

* Sunset and long tinea of cattle coming home in a golden haze t 
the smell of wood smoke, the quiidt laarsh chatter of monke^^s 
fighting as they go to bed ; and again far offs the throb of a tnhla 
and a boy^s voice singing. , . . The whole thin g composed into 
an adi^io movement hypnotic, drearning^ timeless: those wide 
fields, those fer-off tre«, minarets like white flowers, the buffaloes 
moving slowly, slowly . , / 

TlmeiesfiDes?: that is the note of the Punjab s and the village 
is its authentic human unit. Here we are tw'o thousand miles 
removed from Cape Comorin : scene and climate and people the 
very antithesis of Travancore. No lotu^-esidng atmosphere in this 
I^d of the Five Rivers, es its name signifies. Here we hsve a land 
of extremes; fierce heat and fierce cold» fierce antagonbm and 
fierce loyalties; mile-wide, slow-moving riveis; and evciywhere 
dust—unlimited dust; the long silent %ht of the peasant against 
drought and delayed monsoon and the Indian desert. Crops 
gitram in the river regions and in the Canal Colonies, marv^cb 
of irrigaunn; but the genend aspect becomes ever more barren 
as the train mna northward to the Salt Range beyond the Jhdum; 
and beyond again towards the j^ed hilb of the North-West 
Frontier : a dtm-coloured, aun-smittco landscape^ fearsome in 
itfl lack of vitalityi its aspect of an emhodjed Fate^ Only in the 
utmost north, faint silver peaks of the far Himalayas lift their 
supremacy of strength and beauty high above the Punjab, above 
Eva^hmir. 

Essentially the Punjab breeds peasants and fighters; talh sturdy 
men with the blend of many martml races in their veins, descend¬ 
ants. of Aryan invaders, of Scythians„ GreeltB^ Afghans. Every 
invader of India has passed through the Punjab* leaving his trail 
blazed by fire^and sword ^ leaving also a legacy of racial qualities 
finely blended in the Punjabis of to-day. Among these are many 
Jilts of Rajput stocky more noted for couragCp honesty and industry 
than for intelligence l Punjftbi-MussuliTianB--mainty Rajputs of 
the North converted to Ishmi i and the amall but potent brother- 
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hood of SikliA— a. £kr-fA£n^d rdigiouE and fnilitary CDminunlty 
belonglni^ lo the Punjab and only lo the Punjab, Aa founders 
of a sect and makers of history they rank high among tndia^^ 
manifold peoples. Indeed, the rise of the Sikhs from an ob¬ 
scure and persecuicd fraternity to a great and formidable empire 
is one of the most dramatic records of Indian tiistory. They 
have no legendary beginnings likt the Rajputs though their pre¬ 
sent ruling families trace their origiu hack to a Rajput chief of 
Jatsuhnir, 

The actual founder of their brolherhood^ Baha ISanak, was bom 
in 1459 in an insignificant "^Tllage near Lahore % an event of no 
grirater moment than tl\t fait of an acorn to the ground; yet^ like 
an acom, the seed of gir^t things to come. 

The snti of a vLUage accountant, with no money sense and a 
taatc for unprofitable mcditatioiit he must have seemed to his 
family and fellows an unsadsfactory human spednien, hardly fitted 
to make a livelihood, by no means fitted to make anything else of 
impoT^nce to himself or others. Sent as a storekeeper to the 
small town of Sultanpur, he married and fathensd two sons ; but 
more and molts his inner self became detached from practical or 
worldly affairs. After his uncoageiiial day^s work he would slip 
away mto the forest, where he spent the night in fervent prayer 
and the smging of hymns to his Creator. 

On one occasion^ lost in meditation, he foiled tu itrlum for 
three nights and days—a trunously common number in mystical 
experiences ^ and those who loved him for his kindly deeds feared 
he must have been drowned in the nver. But on the third day 
he rttumedj not reolifluig the lapse of time; and waa greeted as 

one risen Erom the dead. ^ t - j 

Questioned anxiously as to what had befallen him* he only said 
hke a man dazed,' Thims is no Kmdu and no Mahomedon \ 
Those seemingly senselt^ words expressed the core of hw 
future creed L the basic truth proclaimed by all seers and dedis^t 
men : * God is one: whether we worship him as Allah or Riuia. 
The Hmdu gnd dwells in Benares, the god of the Modems at 
Mecca. But He who made the world lives not in any aty made 

with hands." . t, xt- v 

So apahe Kabir, the inspired weaver-poet And Baba Man^» 
bom tvicnty years later, was in the true succesaion of sccra who 
believe in the /ij# Uv^d and fnmkly denounce the ascetic mjunction 
to ‘ flee from a world pervaded by love, joy, bcauly—the proper 

theatre of man*a qu&t ^ ■ j l 

In one of Kahir^s Hiindrt:d Poems, translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore, he eloquentJj*" expressed that same belief: 
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Knoa oMist understand sEhiht yim JSifr; /or in iifi 

difiverance abidrs. 

If your bvmis be nat bTtjktn fskiist thingf tehiii hope 0/ dedverattre 
in death ? 

It is the Spirit af ihe Quest that htips. / tht Shst^^ of the 
Spirit of the Quest. 

A slave of that spirit \ms Baba Nanak;^ who spent the latter 
days of his life w'anderin^ from coimtiy to country, from city to 
dtyj makiiig dlsctples and disputing with holy men of evcty caste 
and cxccd ; preadbiiig always a purer moraU^ between man and 
man ; not how to escape the world but how brat to hve worthily 
in it ^ not how evil may be avoided^ but how it is to be met and 
overcome. Neither in Moslem nor in Hindu scriptures could he 
find God: and throughout his life he was for ever seeking some 
common bond between these two Lrrecondlables l seeking to con¬ 
vince them that * there is hut one God whose name is true—the 
Creator* mfinitt and invisible \ 

His wwideridgs took him south ward to Ceylon^ northward to 
Kashmir, and there was no transport in those dap but river, 
hoiaebtick or cauntiy c^arts. It is said that he even adventured 
to Mecca and Medina. A legend characteristic, if not verified, 
tells how an Aiab, finding him asleep on a hillside, woke him 
and reproached him for sleeping with his feet towards the House 
of God (Mecca). 

And Nanak answ^ered aptly, * Show me where the House of 
God is not \ 

Questioned by a thoughtful Moslem Governor as to the 
prmdples of hb rdjgiun, hia answer was simple yet imptcaaive i 
' Make Dove thy mosque ■ Sincerity thy prayer-carpet ■ Justice 
thy Koran ■ Courtesy thy Kauba ; Charity thy cre^ ; and the 
Will of God thy msaiy \ 

He preached no new itdigion, and dahned no divine or apecial 
powers. He desired only to restore Hinduism m its ancient 
purity. He forbade ftflf, the kdling of girl children, and the 
element of sscriiiee m woiahip. He required only a apiiit of truth 
and simplicity ; neither ritual, incense nor bumt-nffering^ Evciy- 
where he preached without ceasing ^ in moaquea, in Jain temples, 
in all places of pilgrimage where crowds awmbie : and he drew 
countless men after him. These foUowcns he tiatn rd Sikhs, or 
disdples, from the word sikhtta^ to learn. Him they called their 
" Guru * —teacher: the head of a succession of Gurus, whn 
established the Sikh brotherhood on purely peaceful rel^ous lines. 
Laterp through force of circumstances, their creed took on a 
puhtical and military character^ In those turbulent days, only 
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the fighter could hope to survive : and the Sikh has proved hun- 
self A fighter of the first quality^ 

But Gum NKuak remain^ a man of peace all his days. 

Beaet by illness, he felt that h^ end was near * and lying with 
closed eyes he heard his sorrowfuJ disciples arguing over the 
numner of his burial; the Hindus insisting on a fiincni] pyrcp the 
t^loslems on earth buiiEiiL 

Since neither would give way^ the saint opened his eyes and 
quietly settled the matter. 

At his deaths let fresh fioweia be heaped on hia right hand by 
Hindus, on his left hand by Moslems: and in the morning those 
whose flowera Fettuined freshest might claun his body. 

There he lay all night, after death, flowers heaped on either 
hand l and in the morning all still remained fresh. The puzzled 
mourners, who had received no answer, lifted the ivlnding sheet 
—and behold, the body had vanished. 

But, in those who came after, hk spirit survived and accom- 
pILshed great dungs. 

Nlnsk preached peace and ensued it i hut there waa no peace 
for the Sikhs, or any Hindu cult, in the day of the great Moguls. 
Under the benign rule of the three first Empcrors-^BIbari Huma- 
yun and Akbar—they flourished unmolested. It was Akbar him* 
self who gave to the fourth GurO a tract of land where the holy 
one dug the now fiamcius tank, Amritsar—the Pool of Immortality. 
Here eventually his followers built the Golden Temple as a shrine 
for their bible, the Adj Gnmth (First Book). It opens with a 
complete e^epotsition of the Sikh faith, which eveiy orthodox bikh 
must leam by heart and repeat every morning, fu the Temple 
it is daily read aloud i and a copy of the Grantli Sahib is carried 
at the head of every Sikh regiment. 

The famous shrine owes its beauty chiefly to a coadng of beaten 
copper covered with thin plates of gold^ upon a platform in 
the middle of the tank, it shines re&pleudcnt, and is mirrored with 
dazzling effect in the green water framed by a marble pavement 
five hundred feet wide* Here Sikh and women sit under the 
wild plum trees, reading or dbeusamg their acr^tures^ while othm 
bathe in the sacred pool- From the Gate of Adoratiorij with its 
doors of silver and ivory* a marble causeway leads to the centre 
platform and the shrine ; tts doom of chased gtlvCT always open 
to the four winds. Worshippers entering by the western door bow 
rcverentlyi drop their simple offerings on a sheet laid down for 
them, and pass out by the north door 

The scene within had been aptly defictibed 4 The^ semi- 
darkness, the rich colouring, the wailing voices and tinkling 
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stringsp scentB of marigDld and jasmin, the sheet strewn with 
poor offerings ; the niiarture of revcreticc anc! irtdiffencnce, the 
splendour and the squalor: an epitome of India ^ 

Trouble began for the Sikha with die advent of Empetor 
Jeh^grr, when the swift development and growing influence of 
the Sikhs m the Punjab led to false accusations and persecution 
of the fifth Guru. Cast into prison, he died under torture, leaving 
to his son and gucccssoi an injunction to defend the brotherhood 
by force of arma and forsake die futility of preaching peace where 
there was no peace. Thus it came about that blar Govind, sixth 
Guru» mare soldier than saints fired his followers with military 
ardour and soon had an effective force at his command. E^nen in 
thoee early days the Sikhs gave such clear proof nf their great 
fig hting qualities that Jehangir became alarmed^ seized and im¬ 
prisoned their leader, who managed to escape, but died soon 
after. 

For thirty ycM Mogul peraccudon mged unabated ; but it is 
a commonplace of history that oppression and cruelty invariably 
defeat their own ends. It was, in fact, the ruthless ferocity of 
Aurungzeb, lost of the Moguls^ that welded the Sikhs into a great 
woirior ckn impkiably hoatilt to Moslem power. 

*nic ninth Guru,Tegh Bahadur, token and imprisoned, refused 
to change his faith whatever torments of the flesh he might be 
called upon to enduiei Accused of gaaingi from the roof of his 
jail, towards die royal harem, he answered, in alrangcly prophetic 
wordsp * Emperorp I am not goring at thy royal apartments. I am 
locking across the sea toward the men, fair-skirmed and wearing 
helmcrts, who shall come from the west to avenge my death, to 
tear dov,rn thy purdahs and destroy thy Empire.* 

Hid prophecy was so firmly believed by the Sikhs that they 
used it as a battle-cry in the Mutiny, when lighdng for the 
EngEsh, outside Delhi, against the last shadow Emperor of the 
Moguls. 

After Tegh Bahadur came the tenth aud last GurUp des^dned to 
raise the Sikhs from a %htiiig sect to a military nation. Only 
fifteen when his father ivaa cnielly executed, he fled to the hills, 
fearing a like fate. There, for twenty years, he brooded on his 
pcDple^s wrongs ; and emerged from retirement a dedicated man^ 
resolved oti nothiiig less than the overthrow of the Moguls and 
the setting up of his own Sikhs as an independent powen 

Thousands flocked to join him ; and at a great assembly he 
announced his missionp binding them more closely by a baprismaJ 
ceremony at adolescence, by the title Singh (l4an)k hitherto 
reserved for Rajputa, and by five distinctive itjcuns of drcss» 
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known 3s tlie five ■ dJ, in the vcmaculnrp beginning with 

the letter K : Kirpaii, the Knife, readinm for battle ; Kiira, 
the imn bangle for fidelity ; KAojiga, the comb \ and the 
uncut hair on which it is used; Km^chh^ ihe shorte to the knee^ 
possibly for a sign of manhood, since their women wear trousers. 
The Sikh fellowTship was known henceforth as Kbaba—the Elect 
or Pure. 

Govind Singh, like Kanaka insisted om purity of life, loyaltyt 
honesty^ ebastityt justice. But on a IcvA with these be placed 
brave deeds and readiness to die fighting tn defence of the faith. 
A Sikh, for some reason, must never cot hk Imr. His beard, 
untrimined, must be rolled round an oiled string and fastened 
under the chin, his long hair twristed into a knot under the high 
and handsome Sikh turban. l‘he Khdsa has always been largely 
recruited from that hard-working race of husbandmen, lAe Jats : 
men of Splendid physique, tallj spare and muscular- Neither 
intellectual nor cultured, they make up in coiinige, honesty and 
thrift what they Uck in brain power. Law-abiding in times of 
peace* in war, they are fighters of the first quality. 

With the death of Govind Singh—murdered by a Palban in 
T70S — the line of Gurus came to an end. He left no succes^r j 
telling his dlsciplea that their mission was ended, 'llieir spirits 
henceforth would dwell in the Gtanth SuAilfr, their biblc, and 
would pervade the Khaka. 

' I have entrusted you \ be said, * to the immortal God - . » 
wherever there are five Sikhs assembled* know that I am in the 
midst of them- Henceforth the Guru shall be in Khalsa and the 
Khaba in the Guru. I have inftiscd my mental and bodily spirit 
i nto the Grmih Sahib and the Khalsa/ 

In the eighteenth ceMuiy* thioughout the great Anarchy^ 
which I Iiave told^thc Punjab, like most of India, was in cca£e!e» 
turmoil Afghans from the north* Mmthw from the south 
reduced it almost to a no-man ^s-hmiL Eight times it was invaded 
by the Afghan Chief Ahmed Shah : and for twenty ycaia the 
Punjab reeled under his repeated, relentless iTsitatioiis. ^ He 
captured Lahore, and plundered Agra, leaving his son Timor 
to strike at the heart of the Khalsa by a surprise attack on Amritsar* 
That also waa captured, the Golden Temple dcmolished^e 

sacred tank filled up with rubbish. . * r j t. a 

But, like many ruthless conquerors, he miscalculated the eifcct 
of that supposedly mortal bbw. DestnicriDa and pollution of 
their holy dty fired the inexorable Sifcha to a white beat of fury* 
Uniting under the leadership of p carpenter, Jasaa Singh* ey 
rj^^nged the whole Pftwince. routed the victor and drove him 
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back mto hh faUier’a domaina. They seized Lahore and pro¬ 
claimed tile Khalsa an independent State. 

But if the Sikh^ were inexorable, the Afghans were LnsadabJe r 
and many fierce struggles, a ding-dong of defeat and victory^ 
intervened before Lahore became at Jast undisputed capital of 
tbe Sikhs ; and a certain chieftain of PabaJat Raja Ala Singh, 
became Chief of a Province, thus founding the present ruling 
family of FabEla. 

When Timur succeeded the terrible Ahmed Shah^ he left the 
Sikhs unmolested. They had given him too sharp a taste of 
bieir quality. But, like the Inah, they must be fighting someone. 
Failing a common enemy to unite them, their Sirdar?* each with 
his Qwn force* split up into twelve and began fighting one 
anotlicr. 

At that dme the Sikh character lost many of the fine qualibes 
icutUlcd by their Gums. Mutual jealousies hmdered the fulfil¬ 
ment of Govlnd Singhprophecy—ulbmate defeat of the Moguls. 
'ITieir only law became ihe law of the sword. They stiU awaited 
a master hand that should weld them into a natjoiu 

'Hien was bom their Man of Destiny, Ranjit Singh (Lion of 
Victory}^ he who to become the redoubtable one-eyed Lion 
of the Punjab. 

At ten yearn old he witnessed hla first battle, from the back of 
hia father's mr elephant, in a fight between rival clans, and was 
nearly killed by a man w^ho efimbed tbe elephanti only to be cut 
dotvn before he could harm the boy. At the age of twelve he 
succeeded hk father ; and endured^ impabently enough^ a period 
of petbeoat daminioUt under his mother and mother-in-law. The 
twu fierce and warlike ladies Led their own armies in person ; and 
completely neglected the boy Ranjit^ not even teaching hini to read 
and write. But EUttive geniiia has never hKu baulked of achieve¬ 
ment by lack of education. 

When his mother died, hia wife's mother—ambitious and 
unscrupulous—dreamed of dominating the whole Punjab. But 
Ranjit Singh at siirteen had his own high ambittona in view. For 
all his tack of education be was an cniightened young man^ with 
a bold, enquiring mind and an insababte lust for power; and tlic 
would-be Queen, intent on using him as a stepping-stone to 
power, found beraelf cast for that rdle by her uncrushable son- 
in-law. 

After some show of resiatanoe* she was captured and sent to 
" honourable canfinement' in a distant fortress: leaving young 
Ranjit at length master In bis own bouse : a step towards mastery 
of the Punjab and lands beyond the Punjab, as the event proved. 
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Before very Jong be gained possession of Lahore, still nominalLy 
under Afghan rule. He had the guesd fortune to be there m petsoo 
when the Amir—making one of his intermittent riiida—waa re¬ 
called in haste and obliged to Iea%^e behind him twelve precious 
guns that could not cn>sa die river Jhdum in flood. ArtiUciyp of 
all arms, was the moat predouB in those days; and the shrewd 
young Sikh sawr bis chance. He undertook to salve the guns and 
convey them ia Fesliawar, if the Amir would recognise him as 
Ruler of Lahore* The Amir granted the request and kept his 
word, though the grant actually meant no more thari permission 
to take Lahore—and to keep it, if he could : a doubt that would 
not be likely to trouble Ranjit Singh. 

He proceeded to defeat lesser Sirdars, envious of Us power; 
and^ in July 1799? he crininphaiitly marched into Lahore- 

Tliree years after tliat he annexed Amritsar and demanded 
the suirender of tlue f[imDua Zom^amma gun that had been 
captured by Ahmed Shah thirty-seven years earber- It was 
regarded as ^ The Luck * of the Sikhs, and was mounted on the 
fortress of Multan. When that fort fell to the British an 1849* 

^ The Luck ' passed into their hands ; and it now atands ouiaide 
the Lahore Museum^ It is said to have been cast from copvper 
walcr-pocs collected, as a kind of pod tas, by Moslems from 
Hindus* 

The capture of that famous gun must have pleased Ranjil 
Singh almost os much as his capture of the dty- His tivo maater 
passions were horses ^nd guns. Never did he lose a chance to 
capture a guix J-rct him hear of one in a fort^ and he w^ouJd not 
rest till the fort was taken or the gun surreJidcred to save the 
fort. 

With the capture of Amritsar, Ranjit became leading Chief of 
the Punjab ; look to himself the title of Maharaja and a good deal 
else before many yeare were out. It was be who built up the 
formidable Army of the Khalsa that proved its fighting strcaglh 
and skill nearly forty yeaia later against the Biitiah in two Sikh 
wars. Meantime it vma his unshal^ble resolve to become master 
of the Punjab^ 

His tactics ivere astute as they were effective* News of any 
quarrel or diiturbance would give him the chance first to act ^ 
mediator, then to start operations and further depredatione on his 
own account. Successfully he annexed the strip of wild hill 
countiy now known as the North-West Frouticr ProvincCt and 
eventually the delectable Vale of Kashroir that was still ao out¬ 
lying trad of Afghanistan. 

He assumed few outward aigni of Royalty i hut none who were 
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admitted to hb presence could fail Co be impressed by his c^ctni- 
otdiiLOiy qujdittcs^ his inteUi^ence and acuteness that almost dis¬ 
pelled the effect of his unprepossessing aspect. ' The penetrating 
look of Ilia one restless Ger)^ eyei which seemed to dive into die 
thoughts of chose he talked with, the rapidity of hb laconic but 
searching questions« denoted the activily of hia mind and his 
insamble curiosity/ 

A bom conqueror! he sdU had hU difficulties nearer home in 
dealing with his most powerful Sikh ctmfcdcracy : a group of 
Chiclk, wcfit of the river Sutlej, known as Phulkian, ITiesc seven 
brothers became ancestors of several Sikh ruling familiea^ their 
leader being the Patiala Chief Ala Singh, great-grandfather of 
the present Maharaja. He and hb fellows, wishing to hold their 
own against the ever aggressive Ranjit Singhi appealed to the 
British for protection. This was finall y granted, and Ranjit forced 
to recognise the Sutlej river as the boundary of his kingdom. 
Within that boundary, on tlie word of the British Government* 
he need fear no aggression; and his political sagacity told him 
also that the English were safe friends* but very dangerous enemies. 
So a treaty was signed in 1809 ; and for Cwen^ years he remained 
a firm friend of the Paramount Power. 

In 1839 he became an unwilling partner of the Erldsh in their 
ill^conoeivcd, ill-fated first Afghan War—a tragic drama fully 
recorded in my books The Hero 0/ Herat and The 0/ the 

Sfiwd. Here, in brief, one can only say that the failure of the 
whole expedition sprang Bom the curiously frequent BritLsh 
tendency to back the wrong horse^ coupled with a prevailing fear 
of invi^an by Russia or Pcraiii, then regarded as * the bayonet end 
of the Russbn rifie \ 

Ranjit Singh, with his shrewd political instinct, disapproved 
from the first of the whole enterprise, and the risk it involved of 
sdrring up that hornets' neat Afghanistan* Doubting the success 
of tlic Britisb, seeing hia own disadvantage if they failed, he gave 
in with a good grace and forwarded the fatal plan to the best of 
his ability. 

In July 1841^ before the storm burst and the Afghans repudiated 
their puppet King, he died Bom a paralytic seh^rc* * as like the old 
Lion as he had lived \ Deprived of speech, his mind dear to the 
last, he continued to receive reports and give orders by gesture 
tiU he could no more^ Though the creed of Guru Nahak forbade 
sati\ four royal wives, refusit^ to survive him, were burnt on liis 
funeral pyre ; ^d his favourite Minister was only restrained by 
force from sharing their fate* The ashes, taken to Benares r were 
strewn upon the waters of holy Cangeg, 
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Tlic whole Sikh kingdom w-as diamemhered by the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh—the bold adventortr who had begun life 
‘ with a horse and a spear ^; had ri&ea, through daring robberies 
and mtiitaiy^ conquests, to become firat Chief, then monarch, of 
his fellow Chiefa-—the first and last Sikh Ruler of the Punjab. 
He left no true successor. many marriagea—regular and 
otherwise—had produced eight so-called sons, only one of them 
actualJy his own. I'be mother of hh successor^ yt>ting Dhulip 
Singh, had never been his wife. TIjc record of the man—as often 
in the East — scarcely matched the record of the Ruler, 

Hid death rclcas^ forces of disorder and intrigue that could 
DO longer bn held in check- Alw^ays he had recognised that 
the wclhuc, even the existence, of hU kingdom depended On 
friendly rebtiona witli die British ; but he had created two forces 
that only his iron hand could control: the Lahore Durbar—or 
Government—and hia fortnidsble Army of the Khalsap that vciy 
soon became the real power in the land. His two feeble successors 
feared their own army more than they feared the British, whose 
power and prestige had been gravely damaged by the terrible 
Afghan disaatera of 1341. yearn of anarchy among conflicting 
Chiefs, atrocidca and a reign of terrorj so itiEarcascd the power 
of the army that its very omnipotence led to the cause of its 
destruction. 

On December 1 rthg 1844, sixty thousand Sikhs with a hundred 
and fifty guns crossed the river Sutlej, their boundary, and 
declared war, on the now familiar fictiofi that the Brimb were 
preparing to invade their country. Conaiatently they had raiS' 
understc^ the Company's peaceful aims and actions, that vrere 
now proven by their inadequate defence prepafationsi prompted 
by the Govcmor-GeneniLs anxiety to avoid even seeming to 
provoke the Lahore Govemmcnli 

Roused at last, they made good their decisiofia in British 
fashion, at the eleventh hour. The Sikhs fought desperately 
and with judgment» the British prevailed oidy at a fearful price 
in valuable hves. But the fact remained that within sixty days, 
at the cost of four pitched battles, a force sevcuicen thousand 
strong had avenhrown a Sikh army of a hundred thousand 
fighting men, whose gcnenilship, skill and stubborn cotirage had 
been proven on every field. By February the victors had taken 
Lahore - a treaty was signed and Sir Henry LawTence (then only 
a ColDuel)! appointed as British Resident, was imnfmeicd with a 
taak that few other men of his time could have achieved. 

In two years he did the work of ten : but under the strain— 
after twenty-seven years of India— his health broke down. During 
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hm absence tbe smoiddcring Sikhs flared up again into a second 
war* 

How the Ptinjab was finally conquered and annexed been 
told in my book Hmima The Sghtlng was the fiercest 

in Bddsh Indian hLstory * for the Sikhs bad fine generals and 
their army combined the religioiis fervour of Cmmwell's Ironsides 
with the restleaa pride of Roman praetorians. To the lastp un^ 
beaten at hearty they were furiaus with their own leaders who had 
betrayed them into final surrender. 

The scene of that surrender—as moving as any in British 
Indian history—has been immortalised by Sir Edwin Arnold : 
* With noble self-restraint, thirty-five Chkb laid down their 
swords at Sir Walter Gilbertfeet: and the Sikh soldiets— 
Eidvancing one by one to the long file of English troops—Bung 
down tulw'are, matchlocks and shields on their growing pile of 
arms, salaamed to them^ as to the Spirit of steel and passed 
through the open line—no longer soldiers. 

‘ Oddest of all wa« the parting of each horseman from hk 
charger. Again and again resoltidon failed. Again .and again 
he turned back for a last caress, brushed aside tears unashamed ; 
expressing, in one pregnant phrase, the key to his manly r^kt- 
aiice, his manly subraisaiop : " Tthday Ranjit Singh is dead 
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PATIALA: 

THE MAGNIFICENT 


The Punjab again—^more than fifty yca« after the dcadi of its 
first and last Maharaja. Converted, long since, into a great 
Province of British India, it still remains much the same in 
essence: the dust, the villages, the mile-wide rivers; gardens 
of the great Mogfuts; AmiitBar and its Golden Temple; the 
tomb of Ranjit Singh and the Golden Mosque in Lahore City. 
Through all the vicissitudes of history they abide—those two 
uuchangrahles, the landmarira and the land. 

Yet, in a hundred ways of life and aspect, the Punjab of t9.|.i 
ia markedly a different country from the kingdom that Ranjit 
Singh conquered and created, and failed to establish. limd 

itself has been in part transformed by that triumph of irrigatio[i, 
the great Canal Colony, by motor roads and motor transport in 
ail degrees, Tlic prorince itself, created by those incomparable 
brotheis Henry and John Lawrence, admittedly boasts an admbi^ 
iration the finest of its kind. And within the actual geography 
of the Province there still remain those independent Chiefs who 
sought and received British protection from the all-encraaching 
Ranjit Singh a hundred and thirty yews ago. Tliat protection 
preserved the independence of the Sdih States; and ^ 

Mutiny stotm broke over Northern India, Patiala ^acknowlcdg. 
head of the Sikhs—proved a bulwark to the British. 

In my opening chapter it has been told how the Sikh Chiefs 
guarded the Grand Trunk Road to Dclhi-a lifc-^c for 
needed troops and aupphes. Throughout the si^e of Ddhi 
on which all turned—the Sikh troops proved their mettle many 

times over: and thereafter, for signal services rendered, c ^ 

Maharaja inherited the distinctive title * Favoured Son 

I'he three Chiefs east of the Sutlej are Patiala, Nabha, Jhmd, 
with lupurthala, fartlier north in the regiou of Jalandhar. And 
the greatest of these b Patiala, which takes its n^e from the SiW 
Chief Ala Singh who earned disfinction under the AfghM^m^ 
Shah and held his own against the Lion of Lahore, lo him the 
State practically owes its odsteuee ; but the ruling family, _oug 
Sikh in religion and rite, daina descent from the Lu^ 
through a distant Chief Jaisul, founder of the small jpu ^ 
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Jsisuhnir. With Rajput ^tnceatiy cljiimcd by Sikh and Muratha 
Princes, wt find those gallani: sons of Kinga virtually ruling the 
greater part of Royal India. 

The present ynung Maharaja, Yidavmder Singh, is a Sikh 
of Sikhs, a splendid figure of a manj handsome and bearded^ 
standing six feet three inches, his kingly appearance matched by 
a goodly equipment of brains and character* Educated in India, 
he has nut been subjected to the unfamiliar infiuctices of English 
public school and University life. Hb Western out look and 
sympathies blend admirably with hb Eastern heritage. His war 
contributions, hb enthusiasm and rousing speech to hb people 
have been recorded in an earlier section^ 

It was only in 193s that he succeeded hb illustrious father, 
LE.-Gcneral H.H. Bhupindra Singh, with twenty-one IcttcTs after 
hb name ^ and in e^'ery way he b proving himself a Ruter of high 
promise : a true successor of Patiab the MagnificEnt, if on more 
modem lines. 

Patiala itself will remain magnificent—unbelievably so^ like 
many of Indb^s marvebt that^ in stock phrase, tnust 1^ seen to 
be believed* In cold print they read like fantasy or exaggeradoDL 
One am only vouch for the truth as told by those who have seen 
the eleven acres of Palace : an iminensity of mse-pink sandstone 
that would make Yeraailles look hke a cottage, the interminabJe 
facade soaring doft from redder terrace ; the vast central sdoon 
fiimbhcd with English chairs and sofas» decorated chiefiy with 
photographs of European royalties in jewelled frames X three 
generations of Eaglbh Kings set in bobted dignity on the piano ; 
bedrooms like reception halls, the bathrooms hke ballroomSv 

In the fifteen dining-roams as many dinners would he served 
each day on a silver dinner service worth no less than 1^30,000; 
the ebborate courses prepared by a hundred 4nd forty-three cooka 
and kitchen helpers of ivhom seventeen chefs were dedicated to 
oirriea only. Guests were hmised in a auite of five raonis and 
slept ™ gold-plated beds. In the vast garden, with its ivory 
pavilions and fountain-'fiUed canab, white peacocks drifted about 
like ghosts, and birds of alt kinds fiitted among the trew^ 

The Maharaja^ though a keen sportsman, was devoted to 
animals, above all to horses and dc^^ Hb kennels, that housed 
ninety-five of them—maiidy gun dpga—were incredibly elaborate^ 
died walb and electric light; a dog hospital with an operating 
theatre that would shame some military hospitab in India ; and 
three Englbhmen in charge of the valuable iiunatca, bought at a 
fancy price, in some cases over £300* Sir William Barton teUs 
of one that was bought from an Englishman for £200, and the 
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Mah^r^jd gavis him another £50 because he wept when parting 
from It. Would £50, one quen»i comole any true Englishman 
for a dog he loved ? 

The Patiala courtp aa held by Sir Bhupindra Singh, waa hirdJy 
less resplendent than coum of the Great Moguls: and his peiwnal 
magnificence vsdlJ hardly be matched by tbo^ who come after, in 
a levelling age. A man of splendid appearance, courtly manners, 
with the unyielding eyes and emotion^ lips of his forebearai, he 
has been described as a * direct product of the Middle Agca, of 
their magTkificence, their Cfnuagc, their cnjelty and autCMa^^ '; 
a host without equd, given to boundless hoepii^ity and unstinted 
personal generosity: a composite chaiactEf m^e up of contra¬ 
dictions ; adored by his simplG vLUage subjects, whether he 
technically oppressed them or no. 

For sheer personal splendour^ picture him welcoming a \^ctroy4 
on Patiala pbtform, in his superb tiara and emerald breasipbic^ 
the Patiala emeralds each as brge as a dessert spoon. His guard 
of honour in maroon with cream facings } his huge silver coach 
for the ^^ce^>y and himself * a hlue-and-sUvcr one for the 
Vicereine i and Rolls Royce cars for common Euortals + the 
coaches escorted by Patiala Lancers: cars pursuing them at a 
respectful distance. 

The State banquet to ihe Palace glittered under vast chandc- 
lierSk hundreds of them^ lit by electricity 1 be himaelf glittering 
like any chandelier of them all. His pale^blue turban, surmounted 
by a great diamond tiara, was looped with pearls, emeralds and 
diamonds. To hb diamond necklace, from the Empress Eugenie, 
is added a pearl tieddace, perfectly matched and ahaped^ said to be 

worth a mUJion steriing^ . * r. 

‘ No wonder ’, he reirmried to Sir William Barton, tliat Russia 

haa always Tivaiitcd to loot India I * ^ _ 

Who could pay the assigned cash value for India s incredible 
gems Is a question that does not seem to arise. 

With an income of three millions a year, he «■« ytt credited 
with sn overdraft biggta" than the value of aU hi» 
the tale of a characteristic episode give* colour to the fentastic 


statement. . , t • t.- i».., 

Sauntering unsttended into a big elei^cal ftiiMshmg 
in Calcutta, he was piqued at receivtog scant notit* ™ ™ 
salesmen. By vray of amsting their artefitioii, he glancrf 
round and asked casually, * What price the whole contents o* 

wide awake, they retired 

flustered manager who chanced it at tiinc lakhi (abou £ 5,pOO;. 
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* 'tTiai'll dOt' agreed Hia Higlmess coolly. ' I am the Miharaja 
of Patiala. Send them along.‘ 

They were sent along—the entire contents; and many of the 
cases still remained unopened when the State passed on to his 
son. 

Yet the man was no eccentric, devoid of money scnse+ He 
merely possessed, in an unusual degree, that curious strain in 
Eastern Princes that impeb them to wholesale purchases whether 
needed or no. If he wanted to imprESs mere shop-walkcts, he 
would not boggle ai the ojat. 

Sir William Barton writes of him, aa a * striking^ forceful 
personality and a great converaationalist with a keen sense of 
humour. About a high British oiUcial he remarked to my wife: 
“ He was not praaent when tact was being distributed E And 
bb vignettes of fellow Princes were dever and witty." 

Soldier and statesman, a hrm friend and relentless foe, he was 
impatient of odlciab ; shrewd enough to detiect weak points in 
the first draft of Fcticrmtion, and to warn his fellows against 
stepping on to the slippery pLink,^ caring nothing that it made 
him unpopular in some quarters^ For that reason he jokingly 
called himself ^ the bad boy of Fedqmtion ^ l but as Clum.cdlor 
of the Princes* Chajnber in 1926 he played an important part m 
tiielr discussions ; and his influence on Sikh opinion, in the 
whole Punjab, would have increased bad he lived. Patilla claima 
a miUion out of four milhon Sikhs ^ and their fighting tradition, 
their strong dement in the Indian Army give them a political 
importance out of all proporddn to their numbeTi 

The present Maharaja may yet take the leading position, 
religious and political^ to which his father was in every way 
cntitlecL 

The Sikh soldier tradition had remained undimmed—adding 
to Its glory in every Indian expedition and in tw^o world 

A minor eptc^ in the TLrah campoign of 1^97, Is worth recalhng 
as typical of Sikh ooumge and resource, resistance and endurance 
to the end. 

Tw^o small forts, on the Samina range beyond Kohat, were 
practically encirded by thousands of Pathau tribesmen from the 
wild Frontier Hills : and a vital sigoalllng post beween the two 
was held by twenty-one Sikhs with an Indian officer. That post 
the triheamcn were out to destroy, so that the two small forts 
might be cut off from each other before they were artacied 

A Simple affair, it seemed, to them. What were twentynzme 
men without guns agaifat live diouaand ? But the twenty-one 
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were Sikhs of a nfl-amrendcr breed : and the ingrained hatred 
nf the Palhsm dates from far-off dayi of Afghan invasian. When 
the two meet m battle* it is a mse of oo quarler given or asked. 
The Khalsa^ while it endures, will glory in the memory of that 
seven hnttrs^ resiatamse against overwhelming odds ? in die know-^ 
ledge of ihatt but for a wooden door and weak flank defenoesj they 
might even have held out till the relieving troops irtived. 

For the first few hours the surging mass of red-hot fanaticism 
dashed itself, in conccfitratcd rush^+ like waves against a rock— 
with about as much result. But, where thousands failed, two 
sinister figures crept secretly under the north-w^est bastion of the 
post and proceeded to landcrmine it^ 

Officers and men in the larger fort could see what thofl* in 
peril could not. Again and again mesaages of warning were sig¬ 
nalled, but never seen by men who were fighting for their fives- 
At last the fated bastion tottered and fell inwards. The 
wooden door was hacked to hits; and tribesmen, scrambling 
over their w'ounded and deadj swarmed into the little post, to 
kill—and kill 

Even then a stubborn remnant held out, in true Sikb tradition ^ 
till all were dead or dying; all except one solitary sepoy, who locked 
himself into the guard-room and blazed away at the baulked, yelling 

crowd till they fired the place. ^ 

So that one unconquerable died a Norseiiian^ death after kill- 
ingi, with his own rifle, a Pathan for each of his dead comrade^. 

Thus Saiagharri fell, to the ine:tprEasible grief and pride 
British officers who—unable to help—had seen l^m afar the 
column of amoke, the tongues of flame, the awarming thoiisan 
and the inevitable end. 

In the war annals of that Sikh regiment there are few prouder 
memories than the heroic defence of Saiaghaixi. 

Those were the Sikha at thdr finest i and if the pcace-^e 
Sikh his faiJingSr— vanity, obstinacy, love of money—«□ have 
other peace-time people. For war is human nature at its utter- 

mo&t; highest height or deepest depth. , 

The Mahnraja was not destined to see bis soldicrty people 
proving their quality once again with Empirt troops m yet nnot^ er 
iwld war. He died m Man* 1938. when darkening 

over Europe and hopeful politiciaiis were sdU rnakirg optimis ic 
attempts to avert the iocviuble- , ., 

While he lay mortally ill, in a vast 
his lake qjid thronged Zenana PaUcc, nn® could hai^y 
the passing of one who had so loved life and gocjd hv^gp apo ^ 
spending and the beauty of women. HuBhand of many wiva. 
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father of many no one knew preci9e[y the flizc of hb astonish¬ 
ing family, which was reported to number at least e%hty-5even 
iOfis and daughters. He himself had probably lost count. Mrs. 
Rosita Forbea, when staying in the Pakctt, describe a proceadon 
of perambulators containing hftecn or twenty royal mfanta, * each 
pushed^ with the utmEist solemnity i by a bearded Sikh \ No less 
than fibs cbxtdrenp she was told, had been bom to Hk Highnesa in 
one week. 

And at his death she tdls how * hundreds of wqineo, craved 
with grief, rent thdr clothes, tore off their jcwela, beat their heads 
against floora and walls * * Beemingly distraught with angtibh that 
may have been more genuine than the usual prescribed lamcntati<m 
of the East 

The Maharaja, handsome, eitravagant. despotic and bound¬ 
lessly generous, possessed the indefinable quality of effortless 
personal attraction- Men liked him. women loved him I and his 
whole State mourned when the lowered flag over his rose-red 
Palace told them they had lost their Maharaj. 

As with the passing of that SD-different Prince, Sir Fateh Singh 
of Udaipur^ so with the death of Patiala the BiLignificcnt, a last 
remnant of the feudal semi-divine authority of kingship passed 
away for ever. Most spectacular among the Princes, modem 
Indk—of CongTCsa, village * uplift * and Ddhi Assembly—will 
not. for good or ill> see his like again. 

But the Sikhs of the Punjab, looking fo the future, may turn 
more and more to Patiala aa their national centre: and Patiala 
relics conhdently on the leademhip of Mahanja Yadavinder 
Singh. 


KAPURTHALA: 

THE COSMOPOLITAN 


The only other Sikh State of the first impartance, though not 
Iarge~set in the mJdat of the Punjab, above Lahorc—is l^pur* 
thala, a name more familiar than most outside India. For them 
are few mure widely travelled Princes than Colonel H.H. Raj*i- 
rajgari Maharaja Jag^tjk Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
G,B.E. He is familiar with most countiies in Europe and Asia ; 
has travelled in North Africa i and viailB Europe or England 
almost yearly. He must by now be one of the elder statesmen of 
his Order; but he carries his age with on ease that is mo«s usual 
in the West than in the East. 

As a boy of eighteen he was extremely stout, weighing as piuch 
as eighteen stone. Now, just over sevenly, he is noted for * the 
immense distinction of 1^ appearince ; ^ght and clean-shaven 
but for a small moustache, with the bunting dark eye* of a Medici 
portrait resembling those subtle statesmen b b^d and expres¬ 
sion, and possessing ‘ the most ddightM fiimily imaginable 
His weU-favoured sons have succeeded in msrryiag beautiful 
women, one of them. Princess Kaiam, being accounted the 

loveliest lady in India. , , r i-r l 

But if the Prince b a modem in thought and way m life, he 
pewaesses an interesting Sikh templet dedicated to the Failb nf the 
Ten Guniflj and one of the finest Durbar halls m India. 

Hb Moslem subjects have a mosque in Moonsh style satd to 
be unique in Asia : a large claim. 

Most of hi* people are Sikhs, b the soldier uadiaon, or land- 
hound peasants Like the bulk of the Punjab. 

The Maharaja’s chief idiosyncrasy is a love of Franc* and all 
thbgs French, includbg the language tliat he speaks hk* a 
Parisian ; yet another call for the over-worked word umquc. He 
has, b effect, created a curious fragment of Erm« on the dusty 
plains of the Punjab between Lahore and the ftMtblls of h^Bhi^: 
a tinsel ano mal y, perfect in ita alien conception ai^ eaign w 
delightful m its stage-like unreality. For it is neither Fimee nor 
Indra, It is Kapurthala; a Sikh S»te, where 
proceaaions of enmTooua dcphania atill carry 
Sahih dad a holy one, who intonw Its noble phmra, high n^e 
the heads of the people, while they BccWm their Mahany* H a 

S4* 
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Kapurthak: ihc delight of tmvcUcLra for tta sporty its attfactive 
ruling family^ its cultivated princely host, its tncocnparable 
cutaLne. 

And this Maharaja owns the inevitable jeweb of Mb Order that 
are tutrinsically India r a topaz belt hucile four tnehea long, of 
burning amber yellow^ said to be the largest in the world ; a crown 
that surrnounts Ms turban on supreme occasions only ; emeralds 
beyond price, set m pearls and diEimoDds—tlmec thousand of Lticm, 
carefully chosen. 

Once, in distant days of hia youth, when certain visitots were 
inspecting his emwn jewels, an enrhusiaadc young woman ei- 
daimed enviously at sight of those endless pearls of price. 

What would she not give to possess ev'en two strings of them I 

The young Prince wreathe in them, with a wide jewelled 
collar^ answered—aa one stating a simple matter of fact —* Pearls 
arc not for 

The Englishwoman's comment > if any, is not reicordcd ; and 
the Prince himself must presently have realtacd tliat Indians 
Prioceases and Queens arc ss lavkhly looped with pearls as any 
potentate of them aU * though no doubt the nio$t priceless jewels 
adorn the sacred person of the Maharaja, for reasons explained 
when I described the Dussam festival in Mysore^ 

niiese wealthy Maharajas, with Parisian suiroundings, !™c“red 
Palace and jewels of untold value, stem a far ay from one humble 
fourtEenth-centurj' storcherper turned saint, with his forest prayer* 
and meditation, hb dream of a faith in the God above all gods that 
ahould unite Hindu and Mofikni aiid so save India from the horrora 
of religious persecution and strife. 

But if the dream of Gum Nanak did not prevail, other marvels 
undreamed of came to pass through the inspiration of hb devoted 
life. An acorn fell to the ground * and from it sprang the mighty 
oak tree of a Sikh Empire: a Sikh nation and Sikh Princes, who 
have become pQlant of the House that is standing together " in the 
last great fight of all 
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Tlt£ PUNJAB : THE GOLDEN TnMPLI?, A^VtHirSAR ! POOL OF IMMOBTAUrTY 
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KASHMIR : DIADEM OF INDIA 


Kcnr mdced lA tike Spirit of lildil piUi^ th« dfcm of 
T^oe nm ruiithfiT India nor itot-lzulil, AiibUEDc unpHnanal 

abodes of mow and li^kilid and R ruthinK mighty wind ^ remote from 
mml% iod Mi iiuect scmtiet: ilufttFUI witMaae* to die Truth tJiat 
trnnst^ndi ail crndii, they oreate a worJd of tbcLr owes hctweao earth 
ami luivnu—M aup Dfv?*^ Tk^ Si¥^ 

As die deni arc dried qp ^ the jun^ » are the SSm of snaiddiid dis^ 
pened by tire jjlonci of HmuIdHii.—HA Hindu layingp) 


I 


‘ KASHitnH i^ithout aD c^qu^l—^Ka3hinir» e^^ual tn Paredisc I" ia a 
song ttwt cpuntless pilgrims of time have sung to the lazy potent 
swing of the Jhdum river mund Srinagaf. 

Differently expressed^ it is the song of all those whcjse * eyes 
are filled *—in Eastern phrjise—with ihe spring 2nd autumn glory 
of that enchanted vaHey* which is yet but ao anle-diambcr to 
greater glories ^ reserved for those who seek them among the higher 
mountain regions of that incomparable Land. 

The valJey itself reveals fresh aspects and fresh charm with 
every curve of the sinuous Jliedum river; now framed in silve^ 
grey poplar atemSi now in brohen ridges of rtek and pine I crowned 
alt^'ays —m with a tiara—by the Shining Onca, pale gold and rose 
in the last of the sunp of ink-bluE under an outetretebed wing of 
storm^oud sweeping darkly up the stream. 

Beyond the valley there remain^ for those who venture, 
steep track, the mountain torrent, sweeping ciitvm and ch^ging 
lights of the high snows, more nearly allied to h^cn than to 

But Kashmir itself, the W, the people, the taptftried back¬ 
ground of history-—over two thousand years of it-^_nwre _ an 
a world-renowned spectacle of tnounlaln. fwest and n^er. t is 
a vast, composite Indian State, only second in 
Hyderabad. Owing to its siw and frontier pomtioit, onc-aeventn 
of its revenue is spent in beeping up the hugest afid bcst-equippc 


army in Royal Indio, . - . .t* 

The mountoin passes of Northern Kashimr. ^ere 
of India, China and Russia meet, arc highways of the old^ 
routes in the world : the camel caravans of aha^. ^ rent’s 
trians, laden with rich cargoes, padding at little , , Ttutian 
pace—a aeven or eight months’jouniey--fi^ ' 

(3cean to marts of I'micstan and Central Asia. 
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Through those same passes» Jind through Kashmr, every 
invading host h« marched or fought its way, from Persia, Afghan, 
istan, Arabia, down to the plains of the Punjab, leaving tn its 
wake a legacy of death and destruction. x, w • 

And before the iovadeis, before the dawn of History, Kashmir 
reaches back and back to legendary days of Buddhist suprc^cy : 
days of an earlier, mightier race, who can be judged by the 
nima of their temples, that are unlike any othets m Hmdu^. 
Their massive simplicity of design, their grace m dctBil of colon¬ 
nade and fluted pillar and trefoil arch, suggest a mmgling of 
liWntian and Greek influence on a people who must have bwn 
pTnfoundly religious to have built temples on a scale so noble, 

simple and enduring. * r ,k 

Of these, the most impressive nun—Martand, 1 emple ol tne 
Sun—stands on a site more sublime than any other famous budding 
in the world. Bold, simple and Lmmcnacly strong, set upon a 
grassy upland, it faces the whole length of the valley m all its 
clanging seasons ; done lovelier than autumn, when me 
tree* of Kashmir flaunt their sunset glory: walnut and elm. gold- 
powdered ; poplars clothed in clear amber; ^d chena^the 
mighty trees—aflame from base to siuxmiit^ outehiding ^nd 

ou^umbering them aU. A proac-poem could be written 
trees of Kashmir alone. The dignity of the royal chenar p otten 
centaricB old ; the grace of the spiritual deodar. Tree or • 
the shivering poplar, birch and grey-peen willow; and all the 
hoat of lesser trees that htosaom in spring. c j k 

Earlier still, in the mists of worid-begitucungB, ive find the 
inevitable legend of how thU delectable valley came into being. 

Originally, it is Said to have been one vast lake ; and there »« 
geological proof that much of it must have long been under water. 
The land was possessed by a huge Snake or Nagar, the gi^ w 
priniitive gloomy earth-womliip; and the lake was haunted 
a ‘ conchifertnis Demon water-bom, who preyed on ^n and 
women to the great distress of the country round. Finally, »« 
is told how he uprose in his might and carried away the whole 

terrestrial globe. , 

Then were the Devas (gods) in sore distress at lofiing tne 
Earth Goddess (Prithvi) and all the sacred Viidas, their inspired 
books. So they besought the great god, Vishnu, by some means 

to rescue both, , 

Vishnu thereupon assumed the form of n mighty bo^. a™ 
div-ed after the canchiferoua Demon, bringing up with hiin the 
Earth Goddess and the Sacred Books. At one blow he ^dc m 
exit for the waters of that vast lake ; and the place where he i«tea 
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from h!a grew achievcmcal was (ailed Vaiahaniulla—ihe Abode 
of tbe Boar ; navf comipted into Baramulta «bcre tbe watere of 
the Jheltim leave Kaabmir. And the land tliat emerged from the 
Italf'cmpticd lake boame the habitable valley of to-diiy. 

So and no otherwise—aa Kashmiris believe — did the gods 
create their worid-fainnijs vale, cradled in guardian moufiuina, 
tvatered by a thousand atrEams, a chain of lovely lahea and a 
river that demands to be regarded with hnagination, because 
it has temperament* 

Bom in the highest hilfe. It descends in foam and spray from 
the snows* Its winding atream^fcd by countl^ hidden spn^ 
^ said to have given Kashmiris the idea for the prevailing 

pattern on their shawb. _ _,, 

^ Majestic and serene it flovi« past bmi^T-a ramshackle. 
Eastern Venice, clustering on either bank, looking almost m tf 
it had been bombed or shaken by an earth tremor so many of ito 
balconied bouses are just off the straight, ^ 

old templea with worn stairs; open-ended . 

converted inf flower gardens; and « 
spanned by the weU-known seven crooked bridge, 
arches leaning forward, yet by some marvd holdup their own 
^siSt Se wlume of water, even when i. ns« f oecasionai 

"“it .he Gold™ Ag., 3,7 

became an enthusiastic convert to Buddhism, ordaining ^ 
the Slate telicion. To-day no trace of it remains among th^ 
people. Only a few temples and great sf nc fragments attes 

Siat the spirit of the Buddha once ^ 

When the Romans were .w 

Scythians camt pouring down into the favoured ^ 

because of its very loveliness and fertili^. m ^ 
peace Like Italy, a ‘ woman country loved by male ” 

K u. i=S™ii» 8 ^ tZTt ^ 

rarer now, as some assert, but m -irifur the fiice 

almond eyes, fair skin and an oct^tooal Greek cont^^^ f 

—a heritage from far-off days, wh^ left hdiind him 

passed through Kashmir to possess India, and iw ^ 
enough soldier-setdera f endow Kasbmn women with tureen 

profiles and fair skins for women and tirave 
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self-defeaoe- They will patiently endoxc and suffer, but they will 
not firfit; and ffiey are chary of the truth. In the wordfl of an 
American rieitoTp ' they act auch value on truth, they very 
seldom uee it And the neatly turticd phrase, no libel, t& aiEitned 
by Mr* Tyndale-Biscoe, Head of the famous Mission School that 
has been a vital influence in Kashmir for close on forty ye^. 

‘ The KashmiriB themselves \ he says, * have ao degraded Use 
word that it has became almost a term of abuse signifying coward 
rogue, aladier and other unbeautiful qualities. I have often told 
them so to their faces without evokusg the least resentment. They 
know it is inie, and it does not greatly trouble them,^ ^ . 

Yet he, of all men, knows that there are scores of admirable 
exceptions ; and to him belongs the credit of having iargdy 
increased their numbers tlimugh precept* ^mple and a hfe 
devoted to combating every possible and impossible fomi m 
prejudice, slackness and thoughtless crudty common to ^eir 
kind. For all that, it is not easy to assess them as a race. There 
are so many variants^ from the high and stark regions, where men 
are hardened by their struggle with Nature in her sterner moods, 
to the low hills of Jammu* where the people are mainly Dogras— 
hill Rajputs^ proven soldiers, _ , 

But these men of the valley have been lapped for centuries in 
its tnaidious softness of air and scene : a softness that inducea the 
Kashmiri‘a pleasure in the passing moment ^ his placid philosophy 
of acceptances—^ To-iiay is sufficient, * * * To-morrow may tiev ej 
come,' 

But beyond the prevailing atmosphere and texture of lus valleyp 
no other form of softness has been his portioni ^roughout the 
centuries he has been a victim ; battered into abject submiaSion 
by invasion on invasion from every warlike race in turn Tartars 
Moguls, Afghans, Sikhs, 

Buddhism passed; Scythians passed; the subtle Bralmuns 
regained their hold on the Hiodu mind* and one conqueror after 
another laid violent hands on lovely Kashmir, 

After the Scythians came a far more terrible inflow of Tartars 
from Central Asia, under a Chief notoriously violent and crudr 
known as * the White Hun '—a word that has become a synonym 
for all that is most inhuman, ^Fhe people* il vrm said, knew of his 
approach by the flights of ^nltUTES, kites and crows eager ** 
on those who would be slain. His passing merely heialdcd a 
dreary sequence of tyranny, cruelty and religious persecution. 
Only here and there a brief respite; only one Golden Age, one 
great king of their own, some twelve hundred years ago, Lakw- 
ditya* who conquered Tibet* invaded Central Asia and sent 
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embassies to Pekin, In thirty ycais he raised hia kingdom to a 
hciRht of glory never attained brfore, nor ever equalled since. 

After him. there followed inevitably the too familiar iteration 
of weak rulera, murder, tnaichcry, internal strife, for the matter of 
five hundred years-^i trifling period in the large stride ^ history. 
That unhappy race threw up no fine leaders to mould a strong 
national character. Itii people remained at the mc^ of any 
conqueror who coveted their covetehle country. Truly Kasl^r 
itself—the whole magnificent region—is greater than of ite 
rulers; its loveliness undisfigured by stroke on stroke of the 

^^Alrncwt it seemed to promise relief when a Mosl^ Ruler, in 
the fifteenth century, ousted the decaying Kashm^ 
too soon the unhappy Hindus came under the of Moslem 
fanadciam, persecution and wholesale alaughter. 1 hey were ather 
converted by force or slain if they ref^ to change tbrnr^m* 
Hondreds, in dtspair, burned down tlicir own homm or comim^ 
suicide. Hundreds tried to flee the country ; and. fading, flung 
themselves over precipices to escape a woiw late. 

^oriouB. J tyrmt. was Sikander Kh^. the f^l-breal^ 

who destroyed all their sacred 

material to build mosques and Rebgion a® 

of war and mao’s inhumanity to mao ranks among the 

“^OnrnSriSr^-»P-e was v^.chsafod them m 

Brahmioa. He repaired many Hindu templr* and revived Hindu 

He^de great conquests, incluihng ™B^lter°stUl!^c 

be built ra^y H^^ 

encouraged learning and all the tine are. Re-tof all he gave 

with poets and musicians, artists an ainge . _ ^ lasted for 

^ K^tanir » 

fifty yeans t a period apokcD ofa even no p 

“ 17 ™ . Senui,. wkc. Su. 

tiUHl of India under theenlighwned uoanitin«rdenBof 

ubo came to tare K-lunir and at theu "Itr-ith™' 

deaddea b»uflr. SS yaa i> 

inueti scrioiia opposition . an^l for 

t liiriiwfc ^ 
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remained under Mogul mle^ which — os we have seen—mia jugt 
and wifle and free from toteranec. 

Three timea Akbar visited KBshmir. He settled the land 
revenue and built the fort of tlari Parijat ; its midday gun etill 
the timekeeper of the valley* He also laid out the lovdy Najim 
Ba^hf Garden of the Morning Wlnda* Wisely it was designed 
without set Bower-borders ; only grass and aisles of splendid 
chenars ; and in springtime clumps of white or purple iris open 
their curved petals, faintly scenting the air. 

Of the valley people in i^nend Akbar formed a poor opinion ; 
and he was a shrewd Judge of men. In scathing terms he told 
them the unflattering tru th : 

' You Kashttujisp* he said, ‘ have stomachs to cat» but nnt to 
fight. Men ? Faint-hearts not lion-heaits. Therefore skirts fur 
you/ 

So he bade them eat their victuals cotd^ and exchange their 
Oriental finery for 3 loose shapele^ garment hanging to their 
ankles: a garment they still wear centuries ofter^ WTio shall 
Compute the insidious effect on the character of even stalwart 
men f Dre^ can have a queer, utttuistakable effect on the mind ; 
and the Kashmiris might well owe a grudge to Akbor^ for all hb 
enlightened rule. But so completely had they been battCDed into 
submisaion that they probably never gave it a thuughL 

Among Mogul Emperoi? the stnceresC devotee of Kashmir was 
Akbar’s son, Jeh^gir, I.^rd of the World : a lover of woman, a 
lover of Nature and a lover of good wine^ to his own detrimEntr 
though alcohol is forbidden by the Prophet, Jehifigir w'as 
supremely an artiel in life and temperament: an original char¬ 
acter, as revealed in his own curiously frank, translated journals^ 
He records his own wcakneis and the debt he ow^ed to hb favourite 
wtfe> Nur Jahln^ Light of the Worldwho gradually persuaded 
him to take fewer cups of wine in tlie day and eventually helped 
to save hb CDiintiy from a serious revolution# 

As an infant she had been left on the roadside by her parents, 
on pil^moge 5 had been picked up, and saved to become the 
favourite wife of an Emperor and, in her own right, a very grcal 
lady indeed: not to be confused with her daughter*in-Uwp 
Mumtaz Mahal (Glory of the Palace) ^ wife of the next Emperor* 
Shah Jahaa, who immortalbcd her memory in ihe world moat 
exquisite and impressive shrine of love and sorrow, the Taj 
Mahal, at Agra. 

Endianled alike by the beauty and sterner splendnufs of 
Kashmir, Jehangir returned there again and again ; making the 
joum^ in spnogtime along the Road of the Emperors that enters 
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tlic valley over the Plr Panj^ Pass : r vast cortege of 
baggage ponie&t gdly-covered litters for hi^ impenal hirem— 
all the gorgeous magnificence peculiar to the Kings of Hinduatim 
in transit from splendour to splendour. "Fhe of to-day liave 
forgotten those wondrous royal tisitadons; five hundred ele¬ 
phants and thirty thousand coolies^ mere items in the train of an 
Emperor whu was supposed to be ‘ marching light ^ for hia summer 
change of scene. 

Two exquisite gardens were added to the Valley by jehingtr, 
with hU artistes eye for trees and dowers, birds and Fountaind, for 
the lowering heights beyond, and the refiectionsT mirror-clear^, in 
the silver waters of the Dha] Lake. 

Nifihat Bagh, Garden of DeUghl—approached from the lakcp 
as are they all—is at its loveliest io April, the incomparable month, 
here as elsewhere* Beyond a gateway flanked by masses of 
Persian lilac, that lovely garden climbs the hillside tn seven 
terraces. From the highest of these a casradc of waterfaUa comes 
splashing down to the lakc^ escorted by statuesque chenara in 
youngest IcafagCh Everywhciie sheets of pale mauve and purpje 
iria^ blossoms of peach and cherry and pear^ strike the authentic 
note of spring in Kashmir, lieit and there the flash of a sky-blue 
kingfisher, the gleam of a golden oriole. From the highest grassy 
tcirace the view of waterfalls, lake and mountains beyond^ b* but 
one among many^ each one so eothralling that it seems to surpass 


the rest. 

There is here no beautifu] pavilion comparable to that m the 
Shaltmar Dagh, or Royal Garden, as its name signifies. Ret on a 
tank, it is colonnaded with pillars of black tnarble csquishely 
carved. Between the pillars a iparkfing cascade faUs into the 
quiet water disturbed only by the soft splash of many fountabs 
rising and falling. The graae round the tank is shadowed by 
guardian chenarai many of them two or three centuries old. For 
even now none may fell these royal trees without permission from 

the Maharaja. , 

While that imperia] monarch reigned over moet of 1 ^“^- ^ 
battered Kashmiris enjoyed comparative peace* Jlieru follow^ 
hirp only two more Mogul Eiuperora : Shah j 

World, who sleeps for ever with his Queen in the ^ ^ 

Aurungzeb the Terrible, in whose reign power declin^anti 
violence increased. Governors in outlying provinces ^ 
more independeot and high-handed* OfRcials too to fit ting 
among themBelvcs, and maltreating Hindt^. 1 

ndr fell into violent disorder; tiUi in 17S®? ^ n 

unhappy country came under die worat and cruellest ru e o a , 
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The Afghans, dcacending on if from Kahu!, found the far- 
famed valley an carrhly paradise, and proceeded tu m^c of it an 
earthly mfemo. NotoriousJy the most ruthle^ tyranta in creation, 
they faied the bnd with govemora who laid upon the p«plc, 
especially on the Hindtis, burdens impossible tn be home, 
thought no more of cutting off ht^ds than of (mtting flower* v and 
when they vrearied of slaughtering Kafihnuria wholesale^ di^ 
would save themselves trouble by tying number* of them up in 
and fUnging them into the Late- Such cruelties were 
practised that many died under brutal ill-trcatnicnt* or kiUed 
themaeives in otiler to escape from it. 

No wonder they turned almost hopefully to the next invader, 
Maharaja Rnnjit Smgb, Uon of Lahore, who came with his Sikha 
tn oust the Afghans in 1819* when England was settling down after 
the battle of Waterloo. 

With the Sikhs rnme Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu—the hill 
State south of Kashmir—thctr own Nbin of Destiny, wdth whom 
they were to become increasingly familiar before many yeai* were 
out. With his help, Ranjit Singh dually conquered and anoMcd 
the country. So once more Kashmir came under Hindu rule; 
but by now» paradoxically, the bulk of its people had biM^ome or 
been convmted into Modems, irony has pursued that hapless 
race down aC the corridors of time. Aa HUidiia they were set 
upon and ruthlessly exterminated by Moalems. When the bulk 
of them had turned Mussulman, they found themselves ruled and 
persecuted by Sikhs. If these were less barbarously cruel than 
Afghans^ they were harsh and rough masters, who subjected the 
conquered to every conceivable form of e^ctortion and appr^ion ; 
so that again hundreds fled from the counby to avoid their ruth¬ 
less rapacity + Could these be the disciples of Guru Kanak| 
preacher of tolerance and seeker after unity between the ri^iil 

creeds f . ‘ I 4 ■ 

Sikh mastery endured for twenty years ; a brief interlude m 
the tragic record of their long martyrdoTni 

In 1839^ as I have told, the death of Ranjit Siugh threw the 
whole Punjab into disarray* In Knahmir the Sikh army of occu¬ 
pation mutinied and murdered the Governor. A strung lumd was 
needed to quell the upheaval: and once more Gulab Singh of 
I ammu appeared on the scene. With five thousand men he quelled 
the rising ; appointed a Govenior of hie own choice; and in 
made himself master of the covetablt valley, though it still be^ 
longed, nominally, to the enfeebled Sikh guvemtnenl at Latiorc. 

The chance of his life came to him when the Sikh army forced 
the British into a major war and suffered a major defeat. It then 
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dune mjt that the Lahore treasiuy eoidd not mixt the full indemnity 
detTLBnded by victors,^ who^ like Robert Clives iDi|;bt well stood 

astonished at their own mode ration. History has few pardJek to 
the forbeanmcc of the English at Lahore. TTic Siklis themselves 
marvelled at it : no abughter^ no loot perndtted in a lieh^ eon- 
qnerecl dty. But the treasury was not rich; wh^ce came the 
chance of Gulib Singk Astute and miserly, havii^ no quaird 
with the British, he oBcrcd to produce the ncccsMty sutrir—three- 
quarters of a million sterling—on the condition that he should be 
nominated Ruler of Kashmir } that country having passed mto 
British hands with the whole Sikh dominJon. 

After due conaidenitson, the offer was accepted as the simplest 
way to get the money and solve a difficult problem. The treaty 
of 1S46 transferred ^e province of tvashmir for ever, an indc* 
pendent pofiscssiODp to Maharaja GuHb Singh and the heirs male 
pf his body ^ 

Undoubtedly a great day for Gulab Slogh. Thiny-eight years 
earlier he had begun life as a common soldier in ui obscure fortress^ 
drawing three rupees (sbi shillings) a month, and hia rations. Now, 
stilj under sixty, he found himsdf absolute monarch of a magnifi¬ 
cent kingdom amounting to eighty thousand square mile^^ 

As for Kashmir itself, many have mar%dled that this lovely 
land—actually ceded to the British as the fruit of a strenuous war 
— should have been virtually sold to a mere hill Raja for a paltiy 
sum, considciiiig the country’^s untold poieatiai value, Ai the 
time, it was argued that the East India Company had no right to 
^ sell ^ a country that it was in no position to conquer and could 
not effectively hold. 

The answer is that the British had then no thought of annesing 
the Punjab, nor any prevision of a second successful Sikh war. It 
was necessary to keep some kind of hold on Kashmir os the only 
trade route between British fndia and Central Asia: imm^orial 
route of the invader. Only a single strong the sjwt 

could securely hold the Border passes : and Gulab Singh was the 
one Chief equal to that demand, also the only one who could 
produce the necessary cash« Undoubtedly! if the que^on 
arisen thiw ycara later, after the semnd Sikh war, the Company 
might have readied a dilferent decision. 

But. as things turned out. the only feasible arrangement, at a 
difficult moment, was afterwards seen to be a “ 

policy—killing two birds with one stone; ffie Siih power 
weakened, in the event of any further rising, and a fnendly, su^ 
Ordinate power cstahliahed on the moat important ronticr 0 e 
Empire. In many respects cilemal indrpendence was the best 
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policy. The fine race of Dog™, like the Gurkhas of Nepa, have 
not been enervated by skin-deep civilifiation, which often taken 
away with one hand what it gives- with the other- And *U 1 four 
Maharajas of Kashmir have bcfen men of striking chametEf. 

Trucp Gullb Singh, with ail his ahiHty, had a notorious reputa¬ 
tion in the Punjab for cruelty, dupUciQr and aavage abuse of power. 
But in that lino^ there was probably HttJc to chooac between him 
and the Sikh Governor whoin he would repbec. And the British 
could keep an eye on their uominceH Only a strong Ruler could 
hold together that * curiously compounded mixture of people and 
countries For the peasants were Moslem ; the Intellectuals 
w-cre Biwhituns—christened Pundits by Akbar ; the landowme^ 
were mainly colonising Sikhs or Afghans ; and their new Maharaja 
was a Dogra Rajput, unpopular owing to his reputation for opprea- 
sion and avarice. 

He was, in fact, opposed by the Sikli Governor and a handful 
of feudatories, when he set out to take over hia new kingdom* 
British troops, or rather Sikh troops, must come up from Lahore, 
led by Colonel Lawrence himself: * the extraordinary spectre ' 
—as he afterwards wrote—■* of a few Britieh officers leading a 
btely subdued, mutinous army through as difficult a country as 
tliere is iu the world *- But being British officers, with a Lawrence 
for their leader, the tiling was done * Maharaja Gulab Singh was 
duly settled on his purchased throne: and the lofig-sufferiug 
Kashmiris, numbed into indiScrence, waited to see what would 
happen nexL 

The condition of the country ^ when Gullb Singh took it over, 
was deplorable, apart from conflicting elements of race and 
religion ; but he was an able man, untroubled by tiresome 
inhibitions as to rvaya and means. By good management of 
Kashmir^fi fertility and magnificent forests, he soon recouped his 
purchase money ; organised, on British lines, an army of Dogras, 
Moslems and Sikhs ; and proceeded, in his masterful fashion, to 
impose peace on his umrieldy kingdom. 

He put down crime with a sm>ng hand, by punishments relent¬ 
less and often cruel: but he achieved hb end* Crime became so 
rare that practically no police liierc needed, except m the capital 
and a few other touns. Of how many civiibed lands could that 
he said ? In other respects he left the coun^ much ^ he found 
it \ the Brahmin Pundio, or landlords, continuing to ride rough¬ 
shod over the peasants. It was now Hindu over Moslem ; Md, 
as always, the innocent paid the price for later Mogul perseciilions. 
Slave labouri enforced by soldiers, ruined the land. State mono- 
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polics were legion and mulcted by the Brahmiru, which did not 
greatly trouble Gulab Stngh, 

He died early in 11(57, and waa succeeded by Maharaja Raubir 
Singh, a man 0/ noble presence, as his pittrait' bears witoeaa. Sir 
Walter Lawrence wrote of him as * one of the handsomest men I 
have ever met ’: and in every way he was a complete cuatrast to 
hia father. He was estrctaely popular with his people, and ivith 
alt the British who came to Kciahmir for work.or pleasure ; delight¬ 
ing in all manly sports; devoted to his htmily, simple and morsl 
in his personal life, K Ruler of the old-fashioned type, dear to 
the East, he would ait daily in Durbar, reedving and answering 
petitioas, keeping in personal touch with hia people: a practice 
impossible to combine with modernised methods of rule, yet 
eminently in accord with Eastern ideas nf kingship. 

Unhappily this admirable monarch was served by officials of 
a less enlightened school, neither desirous nor capable of the 
immense effort required to remove the terrible effects of centuries- 
old misgovemment, aggravated by the harsh cnjclties of Afghan 
and Sikh. The Maharaja did what he could. Improvement was 
steady, but it was slow work, 'fhe whole State had got into the 
crip of grinditiE officials : an ffi fate for any country. It was a 
wise Burniew philosopher who reckoned among ‘ the three grater 
evUs, fire, flooded officials ’. 'Lhose of Kashn^ were pt^ucta 
from a bygone age. ' when men of honesty and public spmt had no 
more chance of Burviva] th4in a baby in a battle - 

The handsome and admirable Ranbir Singh died in 1885, 
leaving to Ws successor a fair crop of diffitmlties. increased by a 
terribk flood and famine that had saddened the last years of his 

1if«e 

2 

The advent of Sir Ranbir Singh’s successor, in 1885, brings us 

“ h.h^ s. 

lacked the splendid appearance of his two 

and thick-set. he was addicted to wearing " 

drooped pcralBtently over one enqiunng eye. *" ^ j 

fashrn, he was. like hb father, a Maharaja 

though roliog on mote modem lines with the help ^ 

Minatcrt, Home, Revenue and Chief jJk^of men 

Sir Amar Singh. Most courteous, yet moat v' j|„ i,,.. 

-UlTfinc <51 Sir Fateh Singh of 

shrewd. By some mean* he contnveJ -[V, _ counsel 

happened cinywhero m his State ; but be kept 

t See FftwiiiipMCr 
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He would uUe mast polltclj for hours^ ^nd tell the interatted 
liistcner precisely nothing. Deeply dmTited to the Roy^ Hon^e 
of Windsor, he gloried in the fact that King Edward, King George, 
Queen Mary and the Prince of WaJea bad all viaited Jaimnu. 
Belonging to a generation less chary of expresaing sinoere cinotion, 
he never lost a chance of publicly stating his loyalty to the Britiah 
Throne and all connected with k. Yet neither he nor hia brothers 
ever crtBsed * the bbek water *: so rigidly they adheied to 
orthodox caste rules. Even moving about India was^ as we have 
seen, a cumbersome, elaborate business. But he owned a 
cherished map of London : and thuroughly knew his way about 
it—on paper. 

In his daily life he was simple and frugal^ like most of his 
kind. Leaving hia inner palace at 7 A.SL, he would listeiii till 
10 AJ^ii. to reports and extracts of papers. Then an hour would 
be devoted to bath and puja —a word that means more than 
prayer. It includes any form of worship, meditation or talk with 
holy men ; and even offidala may take part in k- 

At 11.30 he would cat the fiiist meal of his day^ a veritable 
feast of some fifty or sixty dishes^ No alcohol, no meat; but 
many kinds of vegetables, breads rice, cakes, sweetmeats and sour 
milk-curd, his favourite food. I'nstintcd butter enriched every 
dish, and the wonderful meal would often last an bour« 

ITien came Durbar—the real business of the day—till two 
o^dock, when he would return to his inner pdacc till five. Then 
he would enjoy his exercise, rowing or riding, till eight. His 
last meal—dinner—at 10.30 no silent afi^r, as the Hindu 
meal is ordained to be; hut enlivened with much talk, jesting 
and bughter. 

After all that, he retired to his inner palace and his many 
ladies. But in spite of their number, they gave him no son: a 
vety red grief to him, as Maharaja and devout Hindu, for whom 
a son, to perform hb funeral rites, is the one etine passport to 
paradise. 

So it was the son of his brother, ChiEf Mlniater Amar Singb, 
who must come after him. His Brahmins, having potent induence, 
persuaded him to adopt a boy , desiring, for their own reasons, to 
oust the mie heir in the male line, hb brother's son, Sir Hari 
Singhs But the British Government refused to recognise the 
adoption owing to the phrase in their treaty with Gulafa Singh, 
" the heirs male of hb body '. Sir liari Singhp being a son's son, 
ftilfiiled that condition ; so the plot failed—and tie was nominated 
heir to the throne. 

"rhe Maharaja himself, though influenced overmuch by super- 
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stitiDHp by hia ajid bis womens waa a very individual and 

fltTracdve pcisoimlity with a real gift for fnend&hip. All who 
knew Mm well spoke of him with affection. A very complex 
character^ he had known much and suffered mucM Ue was 
greatly respected in India and loved by his people^ It pleased 
him that bk imperial Service troops—no Kashmiri among them 
—had the honour of gtiarding the Northern passes into India. 
As a young man he was not strong in healths HU doctorst 
at one dme^ gave him only a few months to Live; but he out¬ 
witted them by reigning more than forty years and living dlJ be 
was seventy-four* hU activities increasing with age. Though he 
avoided alcohol, he was, like many Rajputs^ addicted to opium: 
his wits and hU outlook brightened by the daily * opium peg "* 

Ag^, like Sir Fateh Singh* he was resolved to maintain the 
seclusion of his beautiful country: and would allow no railway 
to be built up the Jhelum Valley p But^ before he passed^ the 
motor car waa* in a measure, defeating Mm. Ka^hmir^ fated to 
iii'^'asion, a magnet to all the worlds could not be saved from its 
final invaders—EnglUh families from India and inescapable tourists 
from America and from every other country- FmanctaMy, in many 
ways, it is a profitable invasion ; though it tends also to deteriorate 
the Kashmiri in its own more tnsidioua fashion* 

Considering the Maharaja's personality—his devotion to the 
Crown and all things Britisli—^it was unfoituoatCj if no more* 
that a tangle of drcnnistaneea* early in hia reign, required direct 
British intert^mrion to the tntcreata of good government ^d the 
safety of a Border State at a momciil when the Russian threat to 
India was caiiaing acute pchtical anriety. There bad been trouble 
with the tribesmen north of Gilgit s and undoubt^y certain 
Pundit officials were in league tn oust Hia Highne^ in favour of 
hb brother, Sir Amar Singh. 

Taking ad^^tage of the Rusaijm' scare ^ they flagrimtJy foiged 
Ictlem m incriminate Sir Partib Singh as being in secret com^ 
spondence with Russia^ The Indian Government was not mu 
impressed by their seeming show of zeal i btit ffie more cogen 
facta of inefficient administration^ baneful Pundit iivBncnce^ 
the urgent need for frontier defence, moved them to draalic, il 

reluctant, action. , „ , * 

For the tJme being, the MaWja was practw^y *upewd^, 
in favour of a Council. Hia bmthera, Amur and Mm 

Singh, with British adviser*, were to ovwhflul the State undw 
supervision of the Reflident: His Highness i 

Ptraident of the Council. British officers rcmodcllt^ the 
army ; and others were implied mainly m connection with woods 
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and forests—1 profitable State aetivitj'—and !»:hcmea for convert¬ 
ing Kashmir's imnienae water-power into dcctric power, reclaim¬ 
ing die land and preventing floods. The last was mainty in charge 
of a Royal Engineer with a laigc statf of Englishmefif Arnericans 
and Canadians, 

It b noticeable diat very few high appointments were given to 
KashminSp probably not without reason, though we have it from 
Sir Walter Lawrence that, for brains, the Kashmiri Pnndit has 
hardly his equal in India. Another British ofFieeri called in for 
land revenue settlement, ivas that very Sir Walter Lawrence, as a 
young dvilianr—no relation to the LawTcnces of the Punjab^ His 
settlement wwk was an admirabie achievemeot jcairicd out in the 
teeth of much local official antagonism a task demanding years 
of untiring work, resource, flnnness^ tact and courage—qualities 
In which the Englishman b seldom lacking. More : hb aetde- 
ment* when achieved, became a charter of liberty fnr the down¬ 
trodden Kashmiri peasant X a charter that wos his due after 
centuries of cruelty and oppression. 

For tha t active interventipo in Stale aifairs the Indian Govern'- 
ment—Sir WiUiam Barton admits—has been heavily critidsed ; 
but he adds that undoubtedly * the situation had got out of hand * 
and inten^endon, especially in viewr of frontier complications^ was 
justified \ In every State department iinprovement was rapid and 
lasting- The benefit tn Kashmir was unque^ioned : and in 1905 
the loved Maharaja reassumed full controh with Sir Amor Singh 
again as Chief Minister^ an army to taiue pride in, a peasantry 
content and fairly treated for the first time in its liblory, 

Nn portrait of Sir Partab Singh would be true to life without 
mention of Hb Highness' curious passion for the purely Engibh 
game of cricket- He took it up quite suddenly* pruetb^ asaidu- 
oualy and even cogaged a piofessiona! eleven, that he himi^lf 
might learn the great game, and play it in hb own arbitnuy 
fashion. Always it was planned ahead how^ many ruiie be must 
make. On hb birthday they must amount to the exact number 
of hiS years : and howsoever the nileB might he strained to prevent 
a prematLire loas of hb vricket, he never seemed to notice the 
deception. He W'ould sit for hours contentedly watching ' the 
wonderful game of cricketIntensely patriotic, and proud of it, 
that was his notion of showiiig sympathy with England. 

The yearly summer cricket match, i^hmir f?. Vtsitors—three 
day’s of it—was for the Maharaja the event of the season. Even 
when nearing fifty ^ he must personally c;aptain his own team and 
take his turn at the wicket; his short figure buttoned to the neck 
in a blue brncade coat above crinkled muslin- trausem, his large 
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turhaJi lop-sided, bane feet encased in silver sLippenSt 4 q incon- 
gnious-]dokin|^ bat tudeed lUid-cr hts arm. 

From pa\'itiai:i to wicket he was conducted in prtvces&ion^ 
betwesen his Prime MinUter and A.D.C., esoorted by armour- 
bearers^ Then there began elaborate divestings. Two men 
rolled up his aleeves. Two budded on his pads that went oddly 
ivitb the bracad^ ouxtt^ Two more adjusted the gloves^ while 
another took die hat and made the correct chalk mark. That 
done, the procession fUed back to the pavihon, leaving their 
A-laharaja fearfully and wonderfully arrayed. 

As to the gomcp it w'ss dchnitely * not cricket *: bowling 
underhand ; runs made by proxy; and not less than twenty- 
three tjf these must be scored before His Highness could be 
declared ' outThis was no such simple matter^ though loyal 
subjects served him slow' long hops and the field missed the softest 
catches. Still harder was the lot of the batsman when His High¬ 
ness bowled ; aware of Bcrions Bridah ericketers watching him do 
all he knew to Jose his wickets, short of tumbling over them—in 
%'ain. It was hard to say whether tlie Prince or his audience 
derived most amusenient from his privileged version of crickei as 
it is not played. 

Many and lovely are the roads of Kashmir valley^ hut the road 
of all others for traffic and charm Is the River Rnad—^the Jhdum 
itselfp thal flows through Srinagar under its seven bridges^ Up 
and dowm the placid stream goes the traflk of that beguiling ram¬ 
shackle Eastern Venice ^ flat-bortomedT sjow^-moving boats of the 
country I heaped with pale gold from the inustard fields^ or piled 
high with grain and vegetables from floatiiig gardens of the lake i 
lumber-ladcn barges creaking and crashing down towards India ; 
Walnut doongsi —houseboats of the country^Sat-bottomed, en¬ 
closed by a wooden framew'ork walled with mattiiig» thatched 
with emerald-green rushes, and a pile uf starlet chillis ^ 
prow ; the skimming shthinij gondola of Kaa!iimr+ curved at 
stem and prow^ with sofa-like seats^ the boatc^ as dever with 
punt and paddle os any Venetian gondolier; little fishing-boats» 
often drawn up near the bank, wide nc^ outspread, meshes 
glimmering in sunshine like dragonfly wings, ^ 

Entering Srinagar by the River Road has a fascmatioii peculiarly 
its own. Thus the Maharaja enters in spring after winterme m 
hia lower hill kingdom of Jaminu- Thus the \ iceroy enters on 
State occasions: an event vrell-deectibed by Mias Fit^roy, w n 
had the good fortune to experience it on a viceregal tour, 

1 hc royal bargCp built with the gracious sweep of a gondola, 
is prupeilcd by twenty-four men fore and aft, in scarlet liveryp 
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wicMIng tkc heart-shaped paddle of KaBhitdr. Jm the rnidst 
staterroam, wsUed with ycUow. green and orange papicr-fnilchc 
work, is mofed with a ficarlct carpet for the Viceroy’s party* 

Down the wide* main stream sails the slow-moH^ng barge 
between flat-roofed brown houses, first isolated, then crowding 
to the water’s edge, as one enters actual Srinagar^ the mDsi hap¬ 
hazard on earth. ^ It sways and dimbs and crowds and tilts 
and hangs * against a background of wooded slop^ and high, 
iinconcernejd mounlainSr Btiilt mainly of timber and narrow 
bricks, its prevailing tohES are brown and cream colour ; its 
quaint appearance far more b^;uiling to the eye than any pom¬ 
posity of marble and atone ; its delicately carved balcotiiea and 
arches leaning ai perilous angles over the itream. 

Near the first bridge looms the great pile of the Maharajahs 
Palace, standing out importandy inlo the rTver \ spacious carved 
verandahs overhanging it [ the gold-roofed Sikh temple gleaming 
close by } the banks crowded with lesser barges ^ to welcome the 
Lord Sahib. 

Lower down^ wide steps of the ghuts^ or wR&bing-places, are 
thronged with oiilookera,^ p with a w^ondcr of 

carpets, rugs and shawls, from China» Bokhara, Yarkand, in the 
richly blended tones of the East, blue and purple and rose. Every¬ 
where shops and shop-fronts dbpUy a bewildering variety of 
wares : furriers, jeweileret woodcar^'ers—among the best in Asia ~ 
one merdiantt with a sense of hiiman appeal, describing himaelf 
aa ‘ SuEering Moses of Old PerEia \ But the traveller ia warned 
to beware of the hospitable merchant's Persian " breatl ^'t 
twenty-four courses, all fearful and wonderful, often nauseating 
to the Weaterti palate i yet—without damage to courtesy—not 
□ne can be refused. 

And, to greet the Viceroy, all the seven erwked bridges are 
adorned with flags and bunting. Across one of them^—gold on 
scarlet cloth—is blazoned the loyal welcome^ * God save the 
King"; and beneath it, in all innocence, ‘God help the Vice¬ 
roy *: no dlstirictioa suspected between the idendcabseeming 
words* 

By then, Sir Partnb Singh's reign was nearing an end. In 
iqz5 he died : and the lovely^ if diflicult, kingdom of Kashmir 
passed under the nde of his nephew, H*H. Maharaja Sir Hari 
Stngh Bahadur, more modern-minded than hb forerunners t and 
prepared for hb princely role by having served iseveral years on 
the State Ereoutive Council. 

lacking the splendid appearance of bia handsome grandfatbert 
he b none the less a man qf commanding aspect; tall and athletic. 



iCAi>UA1IR : fllU- ROAD HEYOND fiASHMlft 
(From TAi? Htaitl to Kaikmit^ hy Jajn« Milne) 
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3 keen polo-pLiyer, his very definite perao^ty Unkedw^ a 

friendly^ of manner and 1 ^LInbIe sc^ «f humowr* The Fmc 

is donLted by an aquiline nose, the jaw 

fine dark eyes cloac-set under strongly marked bmwi Hig y 

educated an^d well-informed, be is one of the most 

of Indian Princes I anitnated and observant, competent to 

Ss ow^ in any comn^tsatioii, with a complete command of the 

^"^Hc^'hS'K'hiniself a new PaJacc. Gutab Bhv^; and he^ 

ilic first Prince to restrict the rigid purdah of dm Ru mg 
« hrst ranee ^ knowledge of French. 

appears to cnjo> their Boae^. J . Thou^ sus¬ 
his own enlightened mtemti . Jjifunde, to refltiict 

cqtuble to modern ideas, ^ freely opening up his 

European or In^n ^f good govemnmnt; 

lovely valley. He is ere tpo denev to leave ovtr- 

but there aw th^ ^*10 have ^ Prahmin Pundit oligarchy, to 

ir 

are not irked by frim the simple fact that the 

Many of ha early trouble , 

Kashmiri Moslem, under the Pundite were 

hitherto unknown senw of ferment was increased 

stUl disposed to S^'^arionaltt Moslems of the Punjab 

n or 

a. warlike body of a riahig that put a Hi^n 

British troops were by British and In^n 

Maharaja in a difficult ^ „thority over his eiteenicly mixed 
troops, he maintai^ fe^h offi^r as his Chief Minister and 
population, appointed ^ ^eving the peasants from the 

instituted widespread reforms . rc 
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age-old tyranny of forced Jaboiir, establiahiag more schdok, and 
credit societies to curb the baleful activities of the bunma* 

Already he had been trying to placate the Moslems by increas¬ 
ing their ofBckl appaintmentB, Now he went further and agreed 
to give them a reasonable share in governing posts. Disturbances 
quelled, a peaceful future stiU depends mainly on the crux of making 
Hindu rule acceptable to a Moslem majority. It is the position of 
Hyderabad reversed: and, gh en the moral support of the British 
Govemmeut, there is every possibility of a peaceful solution that 
may be reasonably expected tn endure. 

In the laiit Great Warp Kashmir^ Imperial Service troops were 
maintained at a strength of bo,ooa : and on the outbreak of the 
present vrar^ the Maharaja was notably among those Princes who 
gave the lead to India's magnificent response in mon^ and troops, 
as told earlier in * The Princes of India and the War 
locnning threat is to India, aa to tlic whole world: and few, 
perhaps, have a ctitmtiy belter worth fighring for than the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. 

With this inadequate portrayal of his kingdom, we complete 
my portrait gallery of Indian Prineis and their States ; a gi^ery 
such aa no other land could produce* And it should not be for¬ 
gotten diat there are close on six hundred more in Royal India, 
many fine personalities among them» who niust of necessity remain 
unrccorded+ Even these fifteen major principalities cover a vast 
area of the country. 

From farthest South to utmost North we have followed their 
records, personal and hktorical^ culminadng in Kashmir and the 
majestic Hknakyas, the stupendous Hindu Khush, Abode of the 
Gods^ 

In ite blend of grandeur and delicate loveliness^ of the stark 
wild and the pleasantly dviiised, there ia no land compamhle to it 
anywhere, unless it be Canada, which is on a ten thnea mightier 
sc^c, except ^ to the actual mountaina^ But Canada lacks the 
languorous dream quality of the Valley i lacks the tapestried 
background of legend and history, the array of manifold great 
personalities. And in India the personal element—as I have 
shown many times-^cglouis and dominates everything. ' It 
reckons in ancestry, names, dtles, princes, kinp, emperors ; for 
that has been the teaching of its whole chain of history/ 

E^ashmir has had many loveia, has given delight to many 
lovers : but in neither aspect can any be said to have excelled 
her Mogul Enipemr lover, Jehangir, who died on his autumn 

^ Mnney-lcncUr. 
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jmjmcy down from the land he trciafluncd more than all the jewda 
of hifl kingdom t died fittingly' — as men seldom die—in the last 
c:;amp from which the traveller can loot back to the vanishing snows 
of Himalchin. 

The river running far below—a tumble of foam in its pebbly 
bed-^ here walled in by forest-mantled slopes, splashed with the 
first gold of autumn ; and away at the fcr end, a glimniEr of peaks 
and domes in the last Mnt flni» of sunset^ — thk Shining Oo«. 

Here they brought the dying Emperor and bud him down^ to 
take his leave of mountain^ river and sky. And it is said that 
when hia attendants asked him If there was anything he wanted, 
he closed hb ^es and turned away from the too familiar crowd of 
ignoble^ setf-seekmg, insinoere tlme-servcra $ away from life itself 
and his loved Quecn-Erapreas. One longing consumed him ; and 
he said with his last breath, ' Only Kashmir 1 * 


ROYAL INDIA: WHAT IT MAY BE 


In ih^ future of Uic Siam Uea tlic amwer Id iJtic futun of India. In 
tivHir hiltnrf hei ihi tme itciry^ of fniliti *it lociiiJ ^iiuJ political itfe ; and 

in itj. BO I thirdt, liv*i iuir datiny.—J. C- F. FuLLSHf 
dfl., C.B.E., D-S.O. 

We came at last, mc^itably* to the lat;gc and complex queadon— 
What of the future ? 

An ultimate federadon of States and Proviooes has been 
accepted in theory by a Britiah Farliament, littk veiscd in Endian 
historyj customs or polldes, and bj a group of advanced Indian 
politidana. Yet it adU remains unworkable in practice i and must 
so remain^ while it implies one idea to political leaders of the 
Provinces (British India)^ and a fundamentally different idea to 
the ’v'ast and varied world of Royal India* 

The greater Prin£?ea, firm adherents of the Crown* may well 
pause and ask themadves what is litdy to Eae their own future in 
a changing India, ever more impressed by the poUdeal uphcarals 
of Europe, and increaairigly responsible for the trend of her own 
destiny trithin lft£ Empire * a sdpulation essential to any working 
federal plan in which the Frinces will agree to pull their weight. 

But Congress, the dominant political party of India* has quite 
fTahkty other aims in view^ 

What then ? 

Clear answcia are far to seek ■ and prophecy is vain. Yet men 
will for ever be trying to read the stara—inen of the East above aU* 
For India lives kr^Iy by the stars. No rnairiage without exchange 
of horoscopes; no journey without advice from astrologera as to 
an auspicious day. The more enlightened ^laharajas may have 
passed beyond auch influences; but for Hindu India* aa a whole, 
the st^rs rule the major events of life. 

Whether or no they rule the futurei Unseen forces are shaping 
the desdny of India ; and much depends on the degree of unity 
that her Princes can arrive at among themadves, if their intorcata 
are to be safeguarded in the proposed new regime. 

FederatiOD h hard enough to achieve under the beat auspices* 
How then shall it be attained among so raany—Hindu, Moslem, 
Jain, Sikh : hampered by their countless m^os, prejudices and 
conflicting bdiefa ? 

The f^jput States have never pulled well togethefi or their 
gallant history might not have been so frequently darkened by 
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tragedy. The age-long gulf between them and the Manitha 
Chiefs haa never been bridged ; nor has Rajput rule ever quite 
recovered from the terribJe blows inflicted by the Mamthaa Ln 
the eighteenth century^ Neither side looks favourably op the 
idea of any close ailiancip even for desirable ends ; and the lasting 
feud betw'ten two great ncighboudng laccii remains one of the 
tragedies of ItidUn history* 

Not much brighter b the prospect of harmony between the 
major States and their lesser f^awSi who are ofEen vifttialLy in a 
different era: nor can the greater Princes al! feel sure of having 
their own subject people behind them. In aome instances their 
authority has weakened i and though they have power to deal 
drastically with disruptive elements^ neither police nor frondet 
bar can prevent the infiltration of nrvolutionary id^* Vet their 
princely status must at all costs be mainiained, not for personal 
leasons alone. With centuries of autocratic rule behind ikem^ 
they are custodians of the culture and w^elfajc of the peasant masses. 
Any revolutionary poUdeal change might spread dis<xjfd and famine 
which no power on earth could control. 

The portraits—^past and present^—that I have esa^ed, must 
make it dear that, both as men and Pulers, the Indian Princes 
have a decisive part to play in the moulding of IndiaV destiny. 
They speak nominally for eighty million people. They maintain 
among them an army of forty thoimnd troops who have proved 
their fighdng quality in two world wars, and in several Frontier 
expeditions^ Even thtir most prej udiced Dpponents must concede 
that the heroism of their warriors, unequalled in a thou^nd yearSi 
may well influence the future* They take^ on the wholej a broader« 
more realistic view of defence problems than do most Congress- 
minded Indians, whose weapons are words. For the Indi^ 
tongue works like lightnings but the Indian mindr burdened iivith 
age-old grievances, moves alowly in rutted groovea. 

The Princes* men of authority themselves, accept and respect 
the pTevailing power of the iiing-Empcrori from which the Con¬ 
gress Party proposes to cut adnft. The States are also aware that 
Britbh sentiment and the most experienced among ladian Civil 
Serv’ants are in fuU sympathy with them ; both stdea dwiy recog¬ 
nising that failure to cope with reVDluttonary groups -violent, and 
ooisy' if not formidable-—^might plunge them into a common min. 

Hence the purposeful insistence by Sir Gangs Singh of Bikanir, 
on Uic need for a Princes* Conference, Oist was ift'cntusUy sum¬ 
moned in 1916, with a view to giving the State* a fqitnaJ vewe in 
the govenunent nf ‘ AU-India as conceived by the Indu Office 
in London. 
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Even then the Maharaja forcMw a Fcdera] Cliambcr, rcpre- 
oenting the Statea and the Provinces of British India. Ever alive 
to the inleresta of those Rulers who were ' Nut Highnesses he 
urged that they should by no means be excluded from any federa¬ 
tion. lest they become * weak links in an otherwise perfeedy strong 
chain and find themselves in a position of etpguatinn *. 

Rightly the Princes prize the certain^ that, so long as they 
keep di«r own obligations, they can rely implicitly on the aBsur- 
ance given them by King George V, when he reaffirmed the 
definite promise of Lord Canning, in iH6tf that ' the mlegrity 
of the States should be preserved hy perpetuating the rule of 
their Princes On these uncompromking words the Kkg- 
Emperor set the seal of his Royal resolve ^ ever to maintain the 
privileges, rights and dignity of the Indian Princes, who may rest 
assured that this pledge is inviniate and inviolable ^ 

Finally,. Lord Irwin, aa Viceroy^ announced that * whatever 
proposals be made, it is essential, on every ground of policy and 
equity^ to carry the free assent of the RuJing Frincca of India, 
Any suggestion that the treaty rights they regard as sacrosanct 
can be lightly sec aside^ is nidy calculated to postpone the sglution 
that wc seek/ 

The importance of these pronoimcements, Royal and Vice¬ 
regal, can hardly be over-atresaed ; and it remained for the 
Chamber nf Princes, that same year, to speak its own mind on 
the resolution passed by India's National Congress, pmctairulng 
' complete independence as its goal ^ 

To that resnlution the Chamber opposed its own: * So far aa 
the ideal of independence is a matter affecting British India only, 
it is no conceiti of ours . « . but in ati far as it is an ideal that is 
likely to aeffect the whole of India, we r^rd it as inconaistent with 
the treariefl that bind us to the Crown and also contrary to the true 
interests of the country \ 

That astute and realistic deekradon, in effect, cut away the 
ground from under any pLin far Dominion status on the fines laid 
down in an Imperial Conference three years earlier ; and supplied 
a much-needed support to ra.donal political dements all over Indiii, 
It vutuaDy stated that the Princes would not tolerate a * ^ 

It proved the value of the Chamber aa a means of giving authority 
and publicity to dieir point of view^ 

It had, by then* been eight years in working order; yet neither 
in form nor in procedure had it futfillcd their hopes and wishes. 

In sittings largely controlled by die Political Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, they were often hindered frem discussing matters of real 

' Uifryw ruJi^ 
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iftipurbiDCe to their Slates. But the Chamber had at least given 
them a common mcGting-gnmnd, and so put an end to isolation. 

None the less, aa canstituted^ it possessed no active powers with 
which to protect the tights and privileges of 1(3 members. Many 
in British India hx>ked askance at it; and it had snBcted some loss 
of preadge from the aloof attitude of several impomot States— 
Udaipur, Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir^ Hyderabad and others. 
These, while in sympathy with ita main object, were withheld 
from adherence by a feding that their eavereigo status would be 
diminished by aUowing even their own Chamber to mediate 
between them and the Yioeroy, aa representative of. the Klng- 
Emperur. 

ITiat direct link with the Crown is the Princes" most cherished 
privilege and sheet anchor^ Fully alive to the uncertainty of their 
future position in any new system of govemmenifor British India, 
they are impbcably resolved not to put themselves in the hands of 
Congress Ministers^ Yet the Princes^ Chamber, w^thotir umvcrsal 
support, must inevitably Jack full authority and pracrtical value. 

The problem is no light one fm men who have deserved well 
both of India and the Empire. T0 the Hindu Princes India owca 
the preser^^atiDti of Indian sovereignty—two thousand y^rs of 
inherited tradition, culture and religion ; while Bribah Indian 
politicians—igooring their services to the country—would utlUse 
them merely as subordinate allies to help dominate the British ; 
a false position into which the States will uddier be persuaded 
nor coerced* They know—as do all men of Eastern estperience 
-—that a scramble for power must inevitably follow such b gradual 
transfer nf power as the India Farliamentary Act involves^ They 
also realise that most Congresa-minded politfeiana accept the 
creed of democracy mainly as a convetiient means to secure power 
for themselves. The Piincea have seen that ^e country s& a 
whole has derived little benefit from the first instalment of the 
Montagu reformai They know that there can be no grafting of 
Parliament and party government on to 1 land lacking England s 
tradition of good-humoured contest i a land where antagonisnu 
rut tdo deep fur the West to understand; where, as yet, the great 
mass of inhabitants are illiterate- 

India is a knd of peasantry l and the power they wield is 
expressed through one of her oldest inscitutionSr the or 

council of that builds itself aa a pyramidt from the smalJ^t 
village up to the Maharaja. whose autocratic rule is thua seen lo 
rest on a democratic basia. For proof of that seeming paradox, 
witness the amazing reforms made in many of the larger States 
—Mysore, Baroda, Bikanir—while even aamc smaller ones have 
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become, as h wcner, bboratoiics of political espeirmcrnta. For 
example, in the mintite, but notably advanced. State of Aundli 
we are told that an attempt k being niadc to recreate^ on Indian 
BoU, some of the institutiona of ancient Greece. 

In depicting the Princes, I have cl^Iy shown how State 
service givis larger scope to ambitious and capable men than 
service in British India j and how many of their dioscn Mmistem 
have e^ibited statesmanship of the first order, and have gained 
European reputations. That these thinp arc not the outcome of 
democracy on Western lines, they must recognise dearly enough \ 
while, in British India, they have seen for years three parts of ihe 
land divided against itself, agitating for this or that, multiplying 
endless debates and committees; dkplayiiig an ineptitude in 
tackling realities, often with farcical results of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan order!. They have also no doubt observed tliat most of 
India's recent political advance has been achieved within the 
SuteSf while they themaclvcs were being denounced as anadi- 
ronLsmSp hindertra of progress towards a sdf-govcrning India 
that frankly aims at their liquidation. 

YtU in spite of it, Royal India remains—with its antiquity 
and achievements* niilitary and political—the strongest and moat 
stable element in the land. If the Princes themselves are not 
enthusiastic for vote and balloi-box, the best of them are vrcll 
versed Ln the theory and practice of good government. It is an 
Indian Cml Service officer who writes that ^ many of the Rajput 
States are better governed than the Provinces. Customs and 
dut^ have enriched them. The Chiefe are well educated ; their 
sons have been to Eton and other first-rate public schoob- The 
beat of them are benevolent autocrats and remarkably efficient; 
while Britiah India b anffering from a corrupt democracy—the 
worst form of government.' 

Indeed, any intcUtgent traveller through the States cannot fail 
to be impressed by an increasing sense of kingly dudes balancing 
the aenie of kingly rights. More and more the best of them 
recognise that the strength and safety of a Ruler and bis State 
can only be maintained by the loyal affection, the contentment 
snd co-operation qf hia own people. 

During many troubled yeaia before the piwent war* when 
British India was in a ferment of political dbenrd, affecting seA^cral 
of the States, it became dear to the majnrily thatp in order to 
re main strong and stable* they must become a recognised sod 
unified body, or press for a reformed Prbicca' Chamber in which 
all could adhere. Only so, lE was thought, could the Princes 
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the full powers that would keep them ifl the forefront of 
ImpcnaJ affairs; a podtjon as important for India aa for them- 
flence^ 00 doubt, the uncs^pcctcd pronuunccmeiLt at the 
First Round Table Conference in tgjo. 

That first Conference " spread on the top of Mount Pisgah *— 
staging a view of the promiacd land—met in an atmosphere of 
tension heightened by the fnmk hostility of Congresa poUudaits, 
Their decision to boycott a Conference that hdd no prospect of 
immediaie Dominipn status^ had landed them in jail \ and thedr 
absence handJeapped the ModerateSi who were unable to foresee 
the probable attitude of the Princes, now holding the key to the 
situation^ 

A formal assemblage in the House of Lords preceded the actual 
Conference In the great drawing-room of St. James'a Palace: a 
gathering unique of its kind. 

Among the Princes present were the Rulers of Kashmir, 
Bikanir, Dholpur and Bhopal, under the leadership of Sb- Sayaji 
Gaekwar^ Maharaja of Baroda, With them wm dbtinguished 
Minister? representing Mysore, Hyderabad and Udaipur. For 
their spokesman, the States had chosen Sir Ganga Singh, a Chief 
of great political experience and sagacity. Moslem delegates had 
their own leader* the Aga Khan ; and with thcM sat two dis- 
tingubbed Indian women. Bririah representatives included Lord 
Sankey, Sir Samuel Hoore and Lord Reading. 

The case for India was opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a 
Moderate politician of balanced nund arid chaiactei:. His 
masterly arguments and brilliant oratoryi ui favour of an AJl- 
India Federatiori, with rESponsihility at the centre, were follow^ 
by a direct appeal to the Princes that thty should join hansb in 
the only form of govt^mmeut he considered capable of muting 
their diverse Mothcrlaud- 

■'Hie effect of his speech could be gauged by the impressive 
sUence that preceded the normal outburst of appLauae+ 

As it subsided, the Maharaja of BEkanir stood up, handsonie 
and soldierly* charged with a fateful decision. 

He emphasised the infinite variety of India ; the need to 
unity ; ' not through the dead hmd of on impossible unifontnity, 
but through an associated diversity ■ To that end* he declared, 
the Princes would be willinf to take their place m a federal ^fem 
of government composed of the Stat^ and British India* though 
their final answer must obviously depend on the structure of mt 
govcrriment and on certain ncceaaaiy safeguafdfl for pressing 
the righto and intensto of the States and their subjeetB- There 
could be no cocodon in any form. The Princes ooidd only come 
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in of their awn free will on terms that would sECtjre thdrjujjt 
Treaty rights, prcscr^’ing their safety for the future, and their 
direct link with the Crown, The Centnd Imperial Goverrnneiit, 
he in.'iistedp muat retain its hold on all matters concerning Defeticer 
Foreign Policy, Fitiancc and power to intervene, should federation 
or government show signs ^ premature collapse. Given these 
assurances^ the Princss would ' freely and honestly ' lend them- 
aelvea to any workable scheme for effective association between 
the States and Britiah India- 

* I am inspired by one thought/ conejuded the Maharajaj 
" scr^'ice to my beloved King-EmpEror and devotion to my 
Motherlands Bihar, first of the Mpgulst w^hen he set out on the 
crowning adventure of hia life, placed his feel in the stirrups of 
Opportunity, his hands.on the reins of confidence in God* I 
would commend to you, on the thnt^hDld of our girat cnterpriBCf 
the words of Ah mhjim Lincoln^ in circumfitances not remote from 
these: "With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
hrmnesa in the right—aa God gives us to see tlic right—let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in "/ 

Here was a genuine lead, a frank declaration of good’wilh 
came as a surprise to all concemed, and dosed the first Conference 
on a note of opdinLsTii as uneipoeted as it w^as welcome to worried 
politicians^ weaiy of mdli^it intellectual tnlk that seemed to lead 
nowhitlier^ 

That was in November ig%o : and tivdve years later the fateful 
decision still icmains luidectded, the goal of All-India Federation 
still remains " a blessed w^ord ^ a pious hope, uqt yet translated 
into a worldag concern. The Princes, though in sympathy, still 
rernain aloof, and disunited; unsatisfied as to those egaentia] safe- 
guards that alone would juati^ them in bo gravely jeopardiaing the 
future prospects of their whole Ordcr^ 

The lo^^ idea had not been broad-based on realities. Its 
advocates had ignored the fact that Federation can only be 
achieved with fucce^—as in the U^S.A. and Canada—where all 
States concerned have the same political form and economic 
objectives. 

Canada, for instance, had involved no change in principles of 
government; no risk of weakeming at the Centre \ no cleavage of 
opinion comparable tn that w'hjch has been since revealed among 
the Stated, great and smollp Hindu and Modem : a cleavage w 
deep that it weakened their position at later Round Table Con¬ 
ferences and their power to uphold their own rights, in view of 
Cnngicas antagonism. Committed! to Fedcratmn, in principle, 
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they bad found the working plan " not at all the flame pair of 
shoes \ as expressed by the late Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 

In hisi last public speech as Chancellor of the Princes" Chamber^ 
he spoke his mind on the subject with charflcteristic honesty and 
point: 

* If I find myself—as I and some of my friends do—unable 
la accept the present federal scheme, it b not from any hostility 
to British India, but from the simple instinct of sdf-preservation. 
I wish British India aJJ gcx>d hick in its endeavours; but its 
problems are not our problems ; and no good can come of trying 
to confuse the two. The real truth is—and no one who has 
studied the proceedings of these Conferences ran deny it—tliat 
the kind of Federation of which (in 1930) our representative 
Princes signiftd their prodsiDiml approbation, was very different 
indeed from the kind that now holds the fields 

For that reason—and that reason alone—their early enthusiasm 
had subsided* Not a single Prince has made a forward move. 
Many sire now ob%ioiiflly disillusioned. Th^ see the safcguanki 
on which they had insisted—Defencef Finance and Foreign 
Rcktionfl—bdng whittled away: the thin end of a dangerous 
wedge. They are not at all sure of a w^doome fmm British Indian 
politicians. An inimiral Congress frankly regards Federation^ 
backed by the Princes, as a d(^th-blow to their main hope—com¬ 
plete independence* 

Meantime the greater Princes have been uigcd, even pressed, 
by Government to walk into the Federal parlmir. But the more 
they look at it the less they seem to like it; possibly fluspecting 
a suggestion of the spider and the fly* Result—a deadlock ; and 
the problem stfli unsolved* ts it ultimaldy soluble ? 

Lately Indian statesmen have been reminded that * cnnatitu- 
tionnl forma do not express the whole of a nation^B life, that a 
conflict between rival polirical schools may have a chance of being 
resolved if brought out into a laiger air and viewed in a more 
ample light \ 

Needless to flay there was, and rEtnams, much moderate opinion 
between the eittreme elements on both sides ; but moderate 
optriion seldom carries the same weight as the fervent views of 
Right and Left in the day of decision. 

There remaint also, ninety million Moslems, w^ith their Mogul 
heritage of power, conrantmted in Hydcmbadt Bhopal and the 
North-West Front!tr, watching the trend nf ervetua : preparing, 
in their pracdcal fashion, for the obvious pcBflibUlty of revolu¬ 
tionary activity in British India, or a weakening of the strong 
Imperial hand at the centre. Againat either contingency they are 
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fortifit-d by a Mcwlem Fcdcintion of chcir own : Hyderabad* 
Bhopal, the Punjab and the North-West, with feelerfl towards 
Afghanistan and bej'ond, among tlie Moslem peoples of Iran. 
IrSq^ Saudi Arabia. Syria, PaJestine and Turkey. 

Ahvays in indk—iliough tDlcrancc grows with wider know¬ 
ledge—one has to reckon with that cleavage of creeda. In the 
words of Major-General J* R C. Fuller, a profound student of 
Indian life and thought*' democracy and theocracy are tw □ world 
orders that refuse to amalgamate, unmjiiablc as oil and water, . . . 
Until India is de-theoeratiEed. democracy h no more than a will- 
o*-the-w»p tJiat must land it in a slough of despond. 

^ Tliat is not to imply that her people muat became agnostics 
or callous tbwarda religion ; but that the idea of God must cease 
to impose itself on everyday life with such force that the idea 
of men is cmahed out of cxiatenCE. , . * A readjustment of her 
religious %iews would cleanse Hinduism—^which is founded on 
this most exalted conception of Deity—^from crude superatitions 
and unholy practices that have collected round it in three thousand 
years/ “ 

Such, more or !e^, is the opiniaa of moat thoughtful Hindus 
to-day, notably of that profound philosopher* Professor S. 
Radhakri&hnm. One may almost say that the readjustment is 
already in progress. Nor is this brief religious digression un¬ 
related to the political problem of a hopeful attempt at federation 
between so-called democratic Provinces and autocratic States* 
with a Central Government strong enough to ensure that ndlhcr 
shall encroach upon the other But Congress India is opposed 
mot and branch to central Imperial authority ; and without it 
the Princes will never play their part in Federation I for* without 
the Crown, the Treaties'—their sheet anchor—must cease to 
ekisL 

The present Fcdend scheme muat automatically end in 
extinguidting all that they stand for ^ and th<gr know it* Equally 
they know tlmt* aa factors in a future Imperial India, their import¬ 
ance can hardly be overrated. They will alwap remain one of 
the strongest among many links bet^veen Britain and India. ^Fhty 
take a persDUaJ pride in thetr devadon to the King and to the 
British connection ; sthd for that very reason—moat creditable to 
themselves—they are at daggers drawn with Congresa politicians. 
Hence the deadlock* tlic tacit opposition, armoured against urgu- 
ment or persuasion. 

Meantime Uie British Government—with more persislcnK 
than imagination^—has pursued the Unpossible policy to which it 

» MajOT-GcDcnJ j. F. C- I uUcr, CR, CBX.. D.S,0.. in iWi- 
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wHfl pledgtd : the bcstta-iA'd of full p^rltamentiiy gm^ertuocnc oa 
s * terrifykig cumh^tiDa of democratic forma with caate^ kiamet 
and mediaeval sutocracy \ , 

The true solutioD, however draaticr would seem to be a swing 
towards the other eJttremep aristocratic rule* which La w^hat the ma^a 
of Eastern peoples best appreciate and imderatand. 

In plain terms, let the unwieldy Provinces be divided up and 
converted into States under careftilly chosen teadera, ao that all 
India may onoc again be ruled by Princes. No retrogression need 
be involved* ^ince the greater ones—aa I have shown—are moving 
with the times. 

This bold suggestion* put forward by Colonel Graham Seton 
Hutchison in his provocative htmlc /^J7e* must nerw be considered 
as an eventtial posaibLiity,. since It ctinlalna the ingredients essential 
to any working Fedemtion—^the Mme form of Government pro- 
cedurc and socbl system in all the Slat» concerned. It would 
aim at pnserving Indians historical and racial genius for pcrsDnal 
rule, A * Monarchical Federation ^ would impose on all the CbJefs 
of Indian States far higher obligations and a larger measure of 
respoiuibility towards All-India. It should also spur diem to 
eradicate the comiption, the nepotism and cruelties^ in leas 
advanced States, that have given Indian rule a bad name. The 
suggestion would at once remove the main stumbling-block to 
Federation : ' the impossibility of welding the iDonstitutiaml 
forms of Bridah and Indian India into one national unitIt 
would recognise the sovereignty of the Indian people I and it 
would^ of necessity* be founded on tbc basic prindptes of Indian 
culture and philosophy. 

The borders of certain lesser States might be enlarged, on 
geographical cjt radal lines w^hiic the more unwieldy Provinces 
could be divided up on the same principle and entrusted to lending 
men* who had proved their capacity for auteamanahip, and their 
goodwill to co-operate in a Pmedy Federation. 

' There iB no lack WTitcs Colonel Hutchiion, ' amoog the 
lesser Rulers, or among Indian political leaders* of men fit fo be 
entrusted with the government of audi States,' 

The present Princs would be secured in their own domoina i 
a fundamental condition^ ^ Noattempt should be made to produce 
a EnrapeanJsed India ^ except in so for aa the Fdn« thcmselvea 
have adapted the idcai of constitutional rnonarchy to suit their 
own countiy and people^ ft seetofi BUperBuous to add that no 
form of gnvcmmenl '' by oountjng heads " could ever hope to 
pFosper b India. 

If a solution so fiindamentally sane should ever come within 
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the sphere of practitat politics, the details of administration, as 
suggested by Colonel Hutchison, give this challenging propt^l a 
workmanlike air. Central Authority would be vested in a King- 
Emperor’s Council (London), neplacit^ the present India Ofitce: 
a Council composed of nominated Indian Princes, leading cxj^rls 
and others representing the various racial interests : the Ilridsh 
Cabinet to be represented and the Viceroy to be ex oJJSnb member. 

This Council should have power to nominate Rulers of the 
newly created States, and to it Ministers would report develop¬ 
ments, BO as to keep, as far aa possible, on even rate of progress 
throughout the whole Federation, The Chamber of Princes, 
already existing, could recommend appointments, work out 
details, and be of inestimable service in many ways. 

In so brief a space it is impossible to quote the full proposed 
structure of this genuinely AJI-lndia conception ; tliose who are 
interested can examine the details in Arya : the Ctill of tfie Future, 
by Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.O., M.C., published 
by Hutchinson flf Co., London. 

But points of detail are secoodaiy to the first vital question— 
Can B Princely Federation of All-In dia be regarded as an ultimate 
goal } At present even the most' optimistic tiund can hardly 
envisage the posaibili^ of persuading Congresa to look favourably 
on a federated India of independent States, within the frameworit 
of the British Empire. Its votaries block the [rath of true progress 
by their refusal to put social reform first, political reform growing 
out of it, if Indian political economy is not to be a house founded 
on sand. Political refornra, when the rime is ripe, need not—in 
fact should not—be boirowcd either from Moscow or from the 
West. Sir Walter Lawrence, after twenty-one years of India and 
much association with the Pnncea, wrote J The Indian States- 
with certain mndificarions and improvements — rather than liie 
Provinces, would be the true model for administration of the new* 
India In those twenty-one years he tost h» heart to Rajput 
Chiefe and to Kashmir—the best of the land, human and scenic. 

Sir William Barton, equally ejqscrienced, dtea the Rajput 
system ' with its foundations deep in human nature * as a mockl 
that, with some re-shaping of its internal structure, ‘ might still 
be adapted to the needs of a progressive community, combining 
it with the patriarchal element 

Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, author of that admirable book 
IfiJia tn holds the opinion that, whatever tlie future form 

of government may be, it can only prove successful if it be based 
OR Indian philosophy and culture. Lord Lloyd is also known to 
have approved of the Princely Federation idea, though the road 
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from approval to □ttainmcfit may' wind uphiE all tfie way * ■ and 
the viewB of Colonel Seton Hiitchiaon have already birtn made 
clear. The signiEcajice of tlieac quoted opinions lies in the fact 
that ao many Englislinicn—Lord Zetland is perhaps another—all 
reared on democracy, should ao unammotiBly pee the wisdom, in 
fact the necessityt of an Indian India, a kin^y Indla^ aa the only 
possible baab for a Federation that can be counted on to endure. 

We must never forget that Mr. Winston Churchilt — although 
a member of the Conservative Party^ — led the Opposition in the 
House of Cutnmnna while the Government of the day was pressing 
through the India Act, implemcndtig the decisions of the Round 
Table Conference, and the earlier Montagu reforms, Mr. 
Churchill is not only a Prime Minister who towm above hb 
predecessors as a man of intdlcct and imagination^ possessed of 
amazing gifts in the widest field nf action : he is also an eminent 
historian, Hb political w^bdom and the Judgments ensuing thcre- 
iinm have been based on profound study and unique ejtpericnE:* 
of public office. His masterly speeches on the India Act, pre*’ 
served in book form, prove hb uncompromising hostility to the 
Fedcnd ideas, as cnibodied in the Government of India Act* 

Among Indians, the wrse Maharaja of Bikanir aaw clearly , long 
ago^ that the real need of the States was * not for immediate 
popular imtituticins, but for certain fundamentals of responaible 
good govemment ^ These he classed under seven headings ; 
postulating, as cssentbl, a frank recaguitinn by each Prince of 
hb supreme duty to hb subjects—beneficent rule in keeping 
With thdr general interests. 

It ia common knowledge that many States are already ahead of 
Britbh India in the matter of social and educadonjil reforms. 
Dealing with their own people, they are free to initiate new 
measures not yet attempted in the Provinces ; to make valuable 
political experiinents that may possibly establish new prindples to 
guide the world. They reap also many advantages of beneficent 
one-man rule. A Prince who b impressed by some new invenrion 
or theory b free to finance it and ^ get on with it", unchecked fay 
any forrnal budget, by endl^ debates and the intrusion of varied 
Interests. He b unbindefed by rfon posmmus dbctiariona and the 
• counting of noses \ Freedom from the toib of red tape gives a 
flavour of adventure unknown to the victima of files and pigeon¬ 
holes. But these Chkfo of progr^ive States are no mere 
dre^men. ’'rhey are practical men, aHve to the danger of put¬ 
ting the cart before tlie horse or of bmtding the roof before the 
tvails. 
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'They have be^dea, in flomc ways, conserved more of the old 
tmdirions than has British India, 

We have already heard the voice of that sane and stalwart 
reformer- Prince of Kolhapur: * Educate, educate. Uproot pre- 
iudice and auperatition. Only by means of social progregs, can 
political progress become a nnUiral growth from within*^ Such 
has been the experience of England and America. But natural 
growth miiEt proceed in Nature's unhuixied way. 

Much of all this has been add many times over^ without visible 
result. Congress still aims at immediate political advance, and 
Congress, though a minority, is a power in the land, not to be 
placated by any reasonable campromise. It taies two to make a 
bargain as to make a quarrel. Hence the oaudous attitude of 
many far-seeing Princes, who msh the best for their country, but 
not at the expense of breaking their link with that brotherhood of 
tutbdtis, the British Empire. 

Wdl might Sir WiUiain Barton write in hk Princes o/ India, 

' The magnitude and complexity of the problemsi involved are 
startling. Nothing but gCHDdwill and harmony of purpose can 
solve theffL^ That was vmnen eight years ago ^ but neither 
goodwill nor harmony seem yet to be conspicuously in evidence* 
except bene and there among the more broad-minded. 

So the tug of war went on with no definite result - till onix 
again, in 1939, as in 1914, the outbreak of a Eumpcaa war changed, 
in a hghtnmg-flash^ the whole atmosphere of India. It proved 
the futility of trying to drive a wedge betu ecn the Crown and its 
' perpetual allies the Princea. It stirred the martial races of 
India—the Punjab leading—to offer themselves and their resources 
with the promptness and ardour of former years. Again, aa before, 
the common cnemy^ seeking to dislocsite and disrupt the Empire, 
only welded it more closely into one great family^ * drawing the 
threefSid knot firm on the ninefold band as Kipling has it- 
From all sides came a spontaneity of giving and serving that has 
no parallel in history. * That our House stand tt^ether * is the 
unshakable resolve of all. In fact, a apiiit emerg^ from the 
welter of war> b bringing men to recognise that a sick world can 
only be made whole when nations and individuab Icam the art 
of working irith and not agmmt each other; that * co-operation 
in the art of living can olooe make the modem world Siife to 

live in *. _ . ^ . 

Safety may not and should not be man's highest lim. It ss 
danger that strengthens all the fibn^ of character: and the bed¬ 
rock virtues are* after allp the military vrirtucs. But the fine art 
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of living Qnd working in uniaon breeds more than safeiy ; and it 
need not Inv-dlve merging lotn a lifeless uniformity^ man 

or nation can remaiia individual^ white resptcdng the aiitJook or 
creed of hk neighbour : an approach^ if no more, to the * unity 
in diversity which is India. 

There—reverting to our main theme—is her opportunity, and 
Biitaink no less. India's chalfenge to the West cuts deep ; 
dynamic thought» over against dynamic actiod. Rooted in licr 
past» yet tnmscendijig it, only a ged can say what lies ahead of 
her^ Working with England^ ahe may yet lead and lift the thought 
of the world. 

* Ask us to work you, Diitbh and Indiaii together/ said 
a Hindu Professor of Economy at Mysore. " Both have much to 
forget ^ P , but it has got to be done. We miist go on together^ 
It 13 too late to separate now/ 

An appeal 30 patendy sincere ought not to fall on dsaf ears ■ 
and already in many of the Static British officers are working with 
[ndian Priocea in complete accord, identifying themselves with 
State interests as Englishmen seem peculiarly able to do l proving 
their racial gift for adaptation that ensures survival and, in this 
points the way to a permanent link essential to the ivelfare 
of botih races* 

In British India, as yet, genuine association stiff seems to be 
regrettably hampered by * -inferiority complex ^ on one sidcT and, 
on the olherp by a eermin racial lack of sjunpathetic imdetstsinding. 
For then- is a measure of truth in a recent cridcism on that head : 

* The basis of half the political trouble in India ta that although 
Indians, on the whole, understand the English fairly well, too many 
of die &3giish—while all out for justice and fair pby—do not even 
want to understand Indiana *. They fail to see that the emorional 
East needs love and imderstanding even more than hit pby ; the 
Btimubnt of persoRaJ leadership, personal example, such as dicy 
reenguised, revered and loved in Sir Henry l^wrence. 1 00 often 
the appesJ of the West is to pocket and profit; white the true E^t 
more rtatiily respects and respnifids to a higher appeal The Bpirit 
that animates Government or Ruler la nowhere more sensitively 
perceived than in India ] nowhere more ceitdii of evoking 
response. 

The word spirit is used advisedly* India sets mare value on 
things of the spirit than on the efficient brain^p the wclt-nin 
machine. Indians, os a whole, neither desire nor admire mere 
efficiency. They prefer the ops and downs of their own tabocs 
and decrees. The Hindu finds too much munolony in first-t^ 
administration. It has been said by one of chemaelvcs that he 
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doesn’t wqnt tlic best of anyihmg. He prefers the second beat. 
He likes something left tti cltance ': which k tnie of many EngUah- 
men. In faot ilic pct>ple everywhere have no desire for a first* 
dasa world. They gird against bureaucratic rcstrictioiad and 
impoaitions. They want a human world—variety in uniformity. 
They want jay and mysleiyj freedom and authority, not a rigid 
fate. Much the saroe might be said of artists everywhere. For 
the artist relkhra life, with its chances and changes, its accidents 
and unccrtaiiLticSi it? imeicpectcd joys^ even its desperate demanda ; 
and moat Hindus arc artists in their souls. 

Leadership^ os always, is the Bupreme necessity. Cotdd but 
the hour and the man coincide, a Princely Federarion might cany 
India to heights beyond any yet attained. Great Britain^ in this 
war, has found her leader. Aristocrat, soldier, artbl—the trinity 
of leadership—Mr, Churchill epitomises in himself the finest 
qualities of the raccp Can India hope for the same good fortune ? 
Diversified by many races and religions, the true type becomes, 
even among her greaicr FrinceSi harder to find. Kajputs have the 
leader spirit in their blood. 1 need only mention the Maharajas 
of Bikanir, N^wanagar and the immortal Sir Pratap Singh. But 
it is almost inconceivable that any princely leader would be 
accepted by Congress ; a prejudice in part responsible for India’'s 
unsolved problem. 

There are thosei no doubt, who would Uy the blame for that, 
as for evcjy ill, on the broad ahouldeis of Engliind and over a 
hundred years of alien rule. The British have, no doubt, made 
many mistakes—too little sockJ itktcrcoursc, loo much purely 
matehslisdc education—but so have *di the Miible natioruft of 
earth, h is a truism that the man who never makes a mistake 
rarely rnakps anything else: smd Great Britain^ down the centuiies, 
has accomplish^ many marvels ■ her achievementH in two world 
wars, not ^ing the least. 

The benefits that have accrued to India, from more than a 
Century of peace within her borders, are writ clearly enough (or 
all the world to read. It does not behove an English writer to 
enlarge on them. But ooe may be permitted to quote an 
American verdict as not being biassed either way. 

Mr. Paul Cravatfa, the lawyer milhonaire, had been touring 
India with a business friend to sec what they might do^ between 
theirij in the matter of railway i^ntracts* A chance meeting vdth 
Mr. C. Fry, the famous cricketer^ gave them an opportunity 
to sec^ not only the PrnvinceSp but the inner working of scvcrnl 
Indian States, whose Rulers wtrne known to him, 

Wlien they parted^ Mr. Cravath said heartily; ' Wellp sir, 
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very many tlianlu for All you have shown us. I can only say 
that, after having Keti so much of India, 1 will anvor Again run 
down the British,' That last is the prerogative of Congress 
politicians, who continue to throw on British statesmen the onus 
of solvijig India’s complci problem in the teeth of their own 
persistent opposition. 

And 60, after much not wholly irrelevant digression, we find 
ourselves, like Alice in Wonderland, back Again at the front door 
of tlic house. In other words reverting to * Roj-al India : What 
it may be 

Hindus and Moslems alike have come to recognise that the 
future of India lies with the Princes. Colonel Hutchison’s 
practical suggestion appears to be confinned by that stalw'art 
young Moslem Ruler, the Nawab of BhopaL 

Comparing democracy, in ita workinp, mth India’s normal 
aristocratic manlier of rule, be admits that ' both arc open to 
temptation, both ran be a menace to the people. Why then 
quarrel about forms ? ' And pertinently he adds, ' Why initiate 
methods of administration so far unknown to the country ? Why 
not refonn cmrselvefl, where reform is needed, yet retain our 
indigenous system, which has stood the teat of oentunea ? , . . A 
fully democratic Govermnent can only be successful where a very 
large number of the people know what is best for them. ... 1 
am afraid that, at the present stage of our moral, mental and 
physical development, this is not the case with^ us. . . . You 
cannot alter these conditions by a wave of the magic wand. You 
need centuries of persistent honest work ; and I think it would 
not be practica] politics aspiring to rule, with any success, a 
mediaeval people hy twentieth-century methods. ... I am con¬ 
vinced that the success of an Oriental people lies in their remaining 
Oriental. W’c have already had too many Western ideas forced 
upon our Eastern minds.’ ^ 

'ITicre speaks Princely India-^e practical Moslem brain, with 
its Afghan heritage of strength, unhindered by the complexities 
and inequalities of Hindu caste distinctions ; upholding peraonal 
rule rather than the ballot-hox and the ‘ Talking Shop as the 
key to successful gov'cmment of India at her present uneven stage 
of sodal and cultural development. And it may safely be infcTTcd 
that the most thoughtful and advanced among his fellow Rulers 

would echo his sane cunclusiou. ^ n • - i. 

Certainly no Western mind is qualified to coimter it. Bnush 
opinions already quoted are affirmed by Sir William Bi^on, to 
whose ’ tong service and shrewd judgment Lord Haluox has paid 
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eloquent tribute. Of the Princes he ^vrit«, ' whatever scheme 
of government may be ul^ately evolved, it is beyond doubt 
that their future « assured 

Strong In that belief, it u England's Erst duty to give rfieni 
a dear lead towards an uldmate Princely Fcderauon, were it 
only by the half measure of creating nevr S^tea, wh^ feeble, 
and forming other areas into Congress republics: their P^dents 
to rank with Princes in the Central Govemroent. In such a 
through the prevailing atmosphere, the chances are that they 
would ultimately become Princes in fact- 

It need hardly be said that so drastic a solution would not 
everyvrhere he popular. It would be “PPored by extreme 
elements on both sides. But, in the words of Colonel Hutc^n, 
it would be ‘ a project worthy of the British people, ww^y « 
the Monarchy of which the Empire is the gneat^ and most 
enduring exponent; worthy, not least, of All-India . 

In the changed atmosphere produced by united effort, a 
Princely Federation might fittingly be an outcome of the present 


Finally, if AU-lndia is tn become a realily, it behoves the 
Princes themselves to recognise the Importance of their own 
first duty—to lead their people, which implies fitting themselv^, 
one and all, for that high function. There lies the prospect of a 
solutioa. The road may be long ; an uphill path beset 
with many obstadea. But obstacles exist m be overcome. It is 
my own hope that the issue of present discords may he a true 
Federation of Princes; in name and in fact— Royal Indu. 


Parkitimf, Not, 194 ^^ 














































